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The forty-ninth volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 19 and October 18, 1939. 

The Reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 8S. Brigham. 

Papers have been received from Samuel F. Bemis, Glenn Tilley Morse, 
Henry W. Foote, Frederick E. Brasch, and Wilbur M. Stone. 

Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Mr. 
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James Alexander Robertson, Philip Leffingwell Spalding, Frank Cutter 
Deering. The notice of George Watson Cole was written by Theron J. 
Damon, and that of Joseph Grafton Minot by Dorothea E. Spear. 
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ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, M.A., 
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CLARENCE SaunpDERS BricHaM, Litt.D., 
Joun Stewart Bryan, LL.D., 

Soton Justus Buck, Pa.D.,_ 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON LL. B,, 
CHANDLER Butiock, LL.B., 
Wiuu1am Brooks Casor, 

Watiace Hues Caracart, L.H. D., 


RESIDENCE 
Southport, Conn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boylston, Mass. 
Myerstown, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Salem, Mass. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Howarp A.B., 
Irvine M.D.,_ 
HERMANN FREDERICK CLARKE, A.B., 
CopMAN, 


Howarp CorninG, 

GrorGe Crompton, A.B., 

THERON JOHNSON Damon, A.B.,_ . 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, LL.B., . 
Louis Henry Dre.man, A.B., 
Wintsrop Hittyer Duncan, LL.B., 
GrorGe Srmmpson Eppy, 

McIntire ELKrns, 
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Max Farranp, L.H.D., 

Frep Frevp, LL.D., 

Joun Huston Finuey, LL.D., 

JouN CLEMENT Fitzpatrick, Litt.D., 
Rev. Henry Wiper Foore, 8.T.D., 
ALLAN Forses, A.B.,_ 
ALLYN BaILey Fouses, A. M., 


WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY Foro, LL.D., 


Drxon Ryan Fox, L.H.D., 


Dove.as SouTHALL FreEmMAN, LL.D., . 


Houuis BS.,_ . 
Donatp McKay Faosr. LL. B., 
CiaupE Moore Fvsss, Lirr. D., 
GrorGe ANTHONY GASKILL, AB., 
JoserH GAVIT, 

CuHarLEs Goopsrzzn, A. M., 
Evarts GREENE, Litt.D., 
Hovey GROSVENOR, LLD., 
Otis Grant Hammonp, A.M., 
CLARENCE Henry . 
LaTHrop Harper, A.M., 
BusHNELL Hart, LL.D., 
Georct Henry Haynes, L.H.D., 
James Biarne Pa.D., 
ARCHIBALD HEenpERsSON, LL.D., 


Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 

Paris, France 
Rosert DicGEs Cowvon, D., Washington,D.C. 


Salem, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
San Marino, Cal. 
Newton, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Richmond, Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. 
Concord, N. H. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Hiaerns, Ena.D., 
Joun WoopMan Hiaerns, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 19, 1939, 
AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


Tt semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society was held at the Club of Odd 
Volumes, 77 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, April 19, 1939, at 10.45 o’clock. 

The President of the Society, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, 
Shepherd Knapp, Albert Carlos Bates, Charles Henry 
Taylor, Samuel Eliot Morison, Lawrence Waters 
Jenkins, Henry Bradford Washburn, John Woodbury, 
Robert Kendall Shaw, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Matt 
Bushnell Jones, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, George Sumner 
Barton, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, 
Thomas James Holmes, James Melville Hunnewell, 
Abraham 8S. Wolf Rosenbach, Lemuel Aiken Welles, 
William Davis Miller, Stephen Willard Phillips, 
Edward Tuckerman Esty, Stewart Mitchell, Robert 
William Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley Morse, Charles 
Taylor Tatman, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Claude Moore 
Fuess, George Gregerson Wolkins, Allyn Bailey 
Forbes, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Lathrop Colgate 
Harper, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., James Duncan 
Phillips, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander Hamilton 
Bullock, Theron Johnson Damon, Keyes DeWitt 
Metcalf, Albert White Rice, Fred Tarbell Field, 
Frederick Lewis Weis. 
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The President called the meeting to order and the 
Secretary read the call for the meeting. Upon motion 
duly made and seconded it was voted to dispense with 
the reading of the records of the last meeting. 

The Director then presented the report of the Coun- 
cil to the Society and it was voted to accept the same 
and refer it to the Committee on Publications. 

The election of new members being in order, the 
Director announced the following recommendations 
for membership in the Society to fill vacancies: 

Hamilton Vaughan Bail, North Hartland, Vt. 

Donald McKay Frost, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Cambridge, Mass. 

Harry Andrew Wright, Springfield, Mass. 

The President appointed Messrs. Miller, Fuess, and 
Shipton a committee to distribute and collect ballots. 
The committee reported that there were thirty-eight 
ballots cast, all for the nominees, and they were 
declared elected. 

Papers were then presented by Samuel Flagg Bemis 
of New Haven, Conn., on “Early Diplomatic Missions 
from Buenos Aires to the United States, 1811-1825,” 
and by Glenn Tilley Morse, of Newburyport, Mass., 
on “The Ark and the Dove.” A paper on “A Century 
and a Half of Journalism in Hayti’’ was submitted by 
title. It was voted to refer the papers to the Committee 
on Publications. 

At the close of the papers Mr. Brigham called atten- 
tion to the gift to the Society, by Mr. Charles Henry 
Taylor, of the rare Fleetwood engraving of the Great 
Storm in Providence in 1815. 

The Society was then invited to luncheon by Mr. 
James M. Hunnewell at the Club of Odd Volumes. 


GrorcE H. BLAKESLEE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


pein has happened in the affairs of the Society 
during the past six months to call for extended 
comment. Our income has decreased slightly, due to the 
calling of bonds and the reinvestment of the proceeds 
in securities paying somewhat less interest, but that is 
an experience common to all educational and charitable 
institutions. Presumably the income will be restored 
if that long deferred period of prosperity ever returns. 
Fortunately occasional gifts or bequests help to enlarge 
our principal. The Nathaniel T. Kidder bequest of 
$5000 has been paid in and set up as a separate fund. 
Also the support of the Carnegie Corporation, which 
this year is making a grant of $3000, is a source of 
continued encouragement. 

The use of the Library steadily increases, as new 
acquisitions make larger and more varied collections 
available, and a wider knowledge of our resources 
brings more students to our doors. Recent accessions 
have included many rare, unusual volumes, especially 
in the field of early newspapers. Several early Ken- 
tucky and Ohio files have been acquired, notably files 
of Cincinnati papers from 1799 to 1817. Other Western 
files represent the Pacific coast, in newspapers pub- 
lished at San Francisco and at Union, California, 
before the Civil War. Details as to the titles and dates 
of these files will await the Librarian’s Report at the 
annual meeting. 

Undoubtedly the Society’s prominence in the field 
of collecting newspapers, which has existed since Isaiah 
Thomas sought material of this kind a century and a 
quarter ago, has helped to bring quotations of news- 
Papers to us. Furthermore, the publication in the 
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Proceedings of the Bibliography of American News- 
papers, 1691-1820, has spread the prestige of the 
Society generally throughout the country and induced 
libraries to offer us their duplicates, and private 
owners their possessions. This Bibliography was begun 
in 1913 and finished in 1927, for its tentative or pre- 
liminary publication. During the last ten years I have 
given most of my spare time outside of library hours 
to re-editing the Bibliography, and have so far finished 
about two-thirds of the revision, covering the States 
from Alabama through New York. 

In the revision, the historical accounts of each news- 
paper have been developed and all files located have 
been listed in detail, whereas in the earlier printing 
such files were only generally described with inclusive 
dates. This relisting of imperfect files has taken a great 
amount of time, but is advisable, since it will tell 
researchers exactly what a library possesses. A few 
large libraries have greatly increased their holdings 
in the past twenty years and many small libraries have 
been found to possess newspaper files not hitherto 
suspected. 

As a result of this increased labor of compilation and 
enlarged plan of operation, many new titles have been 
discovered and a vast number of new holdings have 
been recorded. In the two-thirds so far completed, 
1040 newspapers have been listed and 21 new titles 
discovered. This means that the total bibliography 
will include about 1500 newspapers, with a record of 
about 8000 printers. The total number of libraries 
consulted will amount to nearly 1000. The total num- 
ber of files recorded in various libraries will probably 
reach 15,000, and the number of individual issues well 
into the millions. A comprehensive index of titles and 
names of printers will be a useful and long desired aid 
to research. 

One of the most difficult problems in the revision is 
to trace the location of newspapers possessed by 
private owners. Of the several files privately owned 
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and recorded by me twenty-five years ago, fully one- 
third has completely disappeared, either lost or 
destroyed or the present location unknown after the 
death of the original owners. While I don’t object 
to individual owners possessing rare books, I only wish 
that it were illegal for them to retain newspaper files. 
I have taken up nearly all of this report with an 
account of the Bibliography of Newspapers, but the 
subject is of the highest importance to the Society, in 
fact I doubt whether any collection in the Library has 
brought to us so many researchers, chiefly because 
they cannot find this type of source material elsewhere. 

There have been four deaths in the membership 
since the last meeting. Philip L. Spalding of Milton, 
Mass., elected in 1936, collector and student of early 
American silver, died December 4, 1938. William Mac- 
Donald of New York, elected in 1902, long-time 
professor of history at Brown University and later 
upon the editorial staff of the Nation, died December 
15, 1938. Ralph Earle of Worcester, elected in 1927, 
retired Rear-Admiral of the United States Navy, and 
President of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, died 
February 13, 1939. James A. Robertson of Annapolis, 
Md., elected in 1924, Archivist of the State of Mary- 
land, died March 20, 1939. Obituary notices of these 
members will appear in the printed Proceedings. 

The Proceedings of the meeting of April 1938 have 
recently been issued from the press and mailed to 
members. Difficulty in obtaining material to complete 
the papers read at that meeting caused delay in issuing 
the April number as promptly as we wished. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BricHaM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


RALPH EARLE 


Ralph Earle, Rear-Admiral of the United States 
Navy and President of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, died in Worcester, February 13, 1939. He was 
born in Worcester, May 3, 1874, the son of Stephen 
Carpenter Earle, noted as an architect, and Mary 
Eaton (Brown) Earle. He was a student at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in the class of 1892, but left to 
enter the Naval Academy at Annapolis, from which 
he was graduated, fourth in his class, in 1896. He 
immediately entered upon a naval career, which was to 
last for a period of nearly thirty years and was destined 
to elevate him to high rank in naval annals. As an 
ensign he saw action in the Spanish-American War, 
served with constantly growing rank on various naval 
vessels, was connected with the Naval Academy where 
he was especially interested in the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, and later in the Department of 
Ordnance, and in 1916 became chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance of the Navy Department. When the World 
War came and this country entered the conflict, 
Admiral Earle’s engineering skill and organizing 
ability contributed greatly to the success of the Allies. 
He originated and directed the plans for laying the 
great mine barrage across the North Sea, thus crippling 
the activity of submarines, and he developed the plan 
of placing 14-inch naval guns on railway carriages in 
France, capable of throwing 1400-pound shells for 
twenty-five miles. It was this mobile artillery that 
aided greatly in the effectiveness of attacks on German 
positions far back of the lines. After the War he con- 
tinued in service both on land and sea, and in 1923 
assumed command of the Naval Torpedo Station at 
Newport. In 1925 he retired from the Navy to become 
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President of Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels enumerated his notable 
services during the War, which he said constituted 
“tone of the finest chapters of naval achievement in its 
whole history.”’ In 1930 in recognition of his services 
he was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 

At the Polytechnic Institute his technical and ad- 
ministrative ability was soon manifested. New build- 
ings were constructed, the faculty was strengthened, 
the courses were enlarged, and a new spirit pervaded 
the institution as a result of his personality and his 
high quality of leadership. At the time of his death he 
was beginning upon a new program of enlargement, 
destined even further to increase the prestige of the 
Institute in the field of education. 

Admiral Earle, upon his return to his native Worces- 
ter, became connected with several local societies and 
clubs, taking an active interest in those which made for 
civic betterment. To the American Antiquarian Society 
he was elected a member in 1927, and was a constant 
attendant at the meetings. He married, September 
29, 1898, Janet Turner Schenck, daughter of Caspar 
Schenck, U.S.N., by whom he was survived, with two 
children, Ralph Earle, Jr., and Mary Janet Hines. 
C. 8. B. 


WILLIAM MacDONALD 


William MacDonald, historian and journalist, died 
in New York City, December 15, 1938. He was born 
at Providence, R. I., July 31, 1863, the son of Rev. 
William and Frances (Jordan) MacDonald. He pre- 
pared for college at the Newton High School and 
entered Harvard, from which he was graduated with 
the degree of A.B. in 1892. He then taught history and 
economics at Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1892- 
1893, was professor of history and political science at 
Bowdoin College from 1893 to 1901, and professor of 
history at Brown University from 1901 to 1917, with 
courses primarily in American history. After leaving 
Brown, he lectured on history and government for 
occasional years at the University of California and 
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Yale, but for the last twenty years of his life gave most 
of his time to editorial and literary work. From 1918 
to 1920 he was associate editor of the Nation, spending 
much of his time abroad, writing for his paper articles 
on post-war conditions in Europe. Upon his return to 
New York, he became a free lance writer, principally 
for the New York Herald, the New York Times, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, the Nation, the Freeman 
and the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

During his long career, Professor MacDonald made 
many contributions to American historical literature. 
Of the several books of which he was the author, the 
most noteworthy were “Jacksonian Democracy” 1905, 
“From Jefferson to Lincoln’ 1913, and ‘‘Three Cen- 
turies of American Democracy” 1923. But the student 
of American history finds even of greater value three 
volumes of documentary source books which with 
exceptional care and discrimination he edited: ‘‘Select 
Documents of the History of the United States’ 1898, 
“Select Charters of American History’ 1899, and 
“Select Statutes of the History of the United States” 
1903. He wrote clearly, both with force and judgment, 
and his wide knowledge of social and economic condi- 
tions gave a comprehensiveness to all that he wrote or 
edited. 

Professor MacDonald received the honorary degrees 
of Ph.D. from Union in 1895 and LL.D. from the 
University of New Brunswick in 1900. He was inter- 
ested in the affairs of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, his most important service being Chairman of 
the Public Archives Commission in 1900-1902. He 
was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1902 and contributed frequently to the Proceedings 
of the Society: ‘“‘The Jackson and Van Buren Papers” 
in 1905, “‘Some Bibliographical Desiderata in Ameri- 
can History” in 1911, “‘ A New American Constitu- 
tion” in 1921, and “Do We Learn from History” in 
1924. He was married, November 24, 1887, to Harriet 
Bliss Haskell of Lawrence, Kansas, and was survived 
by a son, John Haskell MacDonald. C. 8S. B. 
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JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 

James Alexander Robertson, archivist and historian 
of the Philippines and of Latin America, died at 
Annapolis, Md., March 20, 1939. He was born at 
Corry, Penn., August 19, 1873, the son of John 
McGregor and Elizabeth (Borrowman) Robertson. 
He was graduated from Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University with the degree of Ph.B. in 1896. 
From 1902 to 1909 he conducted research in the 
archives and libraries of Spain, Portugal, France, 
Italy, England and the United States. For six years he 
was librarian of the Philippine Library at Manila, for 
two years with the historical research department of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, for six years 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, and then for ten years served as research 
professor of American history at John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity. In 1935 he was appointed archivist at the Hall 
of Records in Annapolis and there remained until his 
death. He married March 4, 1912, Cora Moore Halsey 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and had three children. He received 
the honorary degree of L.H.D. from Western Reserve 
University in 1906. 

Dr. Robertson was a prolific writer and editor in the 
field of Latin American studies and was managing 
editor of the ‘“Hispanic American Historical Review” 
from the time of its establishment. He was translator 
and editor, with Emma H. Blair, of the fifty-five volume 
work, “The Philippine Islands,” compiled a “Bibliog- 
raphy of the Philippine Islands” in 1908, compiled two 
volumes of documents, “Louisiana Under the Rule of 
Spain, France and the United States,” and edited 
either alone or with collaboration nearly seventy 
volumes of documents and original narratives. As 
executive secretary of the Florida Historical Society, 
he greatly aided the cause of Florida history by secur- 
ing from the Spanish Archives copies and transcripts 
of documents relating to that, State. As archivist of 
Maryland, he made his department of service through- 
out the country, and added to the prestige of Mary- 
land history. 
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Dr. Robertson was elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society in 1924, and in 1929 contrib- 
uted to its Proceedings a paper on “Spanish Manu- 
scripts of the Florida State Historical Society.”” He 
was a constant correspondent, and aided the Society, 
as he did all inquiring researchers, in solving problems 
in his field. C. 8. B. 


PHILIP LEFFINGWELL SPALDING 


Philip Leffingwell Spalding, banker and collector, 
died at his home in Milton, Mass., December 4, 1938. 
He was born at Ithaca, N. Y., June 27, 1871, the son 
of James Field and Mary (Harper) Spalding. After 
preparing for college at Noble’s School in Boston, he 
entered Harvard from which he was graduated with 
the degree of A.B. in 1892, followed by the degrees of 
A.M. in 1893 and 8.B. in 1894. In 1895 he became 
associated as engineer with the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and remained in that city for 
seventeen years, rising to the position of general 
manager. In 1912 he came to Boston to become presi- 
dent of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. He retained this position for seven years, 
when he resigned to become a partner in the firm of 
Estabrook and Company, bankers, where he remained 
until his death. He was in service in France in the 
World War and was promoted to the rank of Colonel. 
He was married October 10, 1900, to Katherine Hobart 
Ames, daughter of Oakes Angier Ames, of North 
Easton, Mass., and had three children—Philip, Oakes 
Ames and Hobart Ames Spalding, who with their 
mother, survived him. 

Mr. Spalding was a zealous collector, much inter- 
ested in early American silver, upon which subject he 
was an authority. His collecting tastes caused his 
election to the Club of Odd Volumes in Boston, and he 
was a constant attendant at its meetings. He was 
appointed Honorary Curator of Early American Silver 
of the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston in 1938. He was 
elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 1926, 
and always evidenced a keen interest in the Society, 
making frequent gifts to its Library. C. 8S. B. 
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EARLY DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS FROM 
BUENOS AIRES TO THE UNITED STATES 
1811-1824 


BY SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


I 


> pen first overt act of revolution against Spanish 
authority in what is now the Argentine Republic 
was the deposition of the Spanish Viceroy, governor 
in the King’s name of the Vice-Royalty of La Plata, 
and the deportation of himself and his official as- 
sociates. This was nominally a protest against the 
invasion of Spain by Napoleon Bonaparte; the revo- 
lutionary Junta Gubernativa in Buenos Aires still pro- 
fessed loyalty to the captive king, Ferdinand VII. 
Actually it was a movement for separation from Span- 
ish sovereignty. Professed allegiance to Ferdinand 
was a device for evading chastisement by Spanish 
authority, and for securing British sympathy and even 
assistance. In the Old World, Great Britain had be- 
come the ally of the Spanish patriots, who, through the 
Council of Regency in Cadiz, under the shelter of 
British naval guns, conserved and exercised the claims 
of the Bourbon monarchy recently dethroned by 
Napoleon. But in distant Buenos Aires they never 
expected Ferdinand to come back to the throne; that 
is why they affected to remain his subjects. 
Diplomatic reachings for foreign encouragement 
and assistance followed immediately the events of the 
25th of May. The first appeal was to Great Britain. 
Despite the sympathy of the British Minister in Rfo 
de Janeiro for the cause of independence in the re- 
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volted Spanish provinces, the first diplomatic missions 
from Buenos Aires'—to Lord Strangford in Rio, and 
to the British Government in London—were ineffec- 
tual because of Great Britain’s determined policy 
to sustain the Spanish nationalists in their struggle 
against Napoleon and to preserve the old Spanish 
Empire so that the patriots of the Peninsula might 
draw support and succor from the royal provinces 
overseas. The primary object of British diplomacy was 
to win the titanic European war; a secondary object, 
however, was—as a price of help to the Spanish na- 
tionalists—to keep open the new trade with Spain’s 
hitherto closed overseas dominions.’ 

Their hopes for help from England frustrated by 
that power’s European involvements and commit- 
ments, the men of Buenos Aires turned their eyes 
toward distant North America, whence rumors had 
arrived of friendly welcome in Washington to a dele- 
gation from revolted Venezuela. 

In fact, the Supreme Junta of Caracas, in April, 
1810, still before the Declaration of Independence of 
that province, had despatched to the United States 
two commissioners, Juan Vicente Bolfvar and Telés- 
foro de Orea, seeking assistance and alliance; later, in 
June, a delegation left for London, where they fell 
in with the agents from Buenos Aires and got the same 


1Enrique Ruis Guinasé describes the influence of Strangford on the emigré Portuguese 
court at Rio, and his contacts with the Buenos Aires patriots, in his recent biographical 
study, based on researches in the British Public Record Office, Lord Strangford y la revo- 
lucién de Mayo (Buenos Aires, 1937). See also Noberto Pifiero, La politica internacional 
Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1924). Still more recently the eminent historian of British 
diplomacy, C. K. Webster, has edited the significant documents illustrating British policy, 
with a most valuable interpretative introduction, in Britain and the Independence of Latin 
America, 1812-1830, Selected Documents from the Foreign Office Archives, published for the 
Ibero-American Institute of Great Britain (2 vols., New York and London, 1938). The 
Archivo General de la Nacién of the Argentine Republic has published the documents re- 
lating to these early missions to England in the first volume of its Misiones Diplomdticas 
(Buenos Aires, 1937). Julian Maria Rubio y Esteban has described a secret diplomatic 
mission from the Portuguese Court at Rio to the Buenos Aires government, July 17 to 
December 20, 1810, in “The First Diplomatic Negotiations with the Revolutionary Junta 
at Buenos Aires,” Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., IV (1921), 367-444. 

*W. 8. Robertson has set forth British policy, with apt quotations from records of the 
Foreign Office, in “The Beginnings of Spanish-American Diplomacy,” in Essays in 
American History Dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner (N. Y., 1910), 231-267. 
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chilly reception which their colleagues from the South 
had experienced.' Bolivar and Orea reached Washing- 
ton in May, 1810, and offered credentials to Secretary 
of State Robert Smith, who received them informally 
and very cordially. He approved the attitude of their 
provisional government and vouchsafed to them that 
means would be taken to cultivate friendship and 
commerce between the United States and Venezuela. 
As a result, the Secretary of State appointed three 
“agents for seamen and commerce’ of the United 
States: William Shaler, on June 16, 1810, to reside at 
Vera Cruz; Robert K. Lowry, on June 26, to Caracas; 
and Joel R. Poinsett, on June 28, to the Port of Buenos 
Aires. Thus the visit of the Venezuelan envoys begins 
the first* international contacts of Latin American 
republics with the world outside their own continent.‘ 
The instructions to these agents of the United States 
have been quoted many times, but it is worth keeping 
the essential sentences before us here. To Poinsett 
(as presumably’ to the other two agents—mudtatis 
mutandis), Robert Smith, Secretary of State for Presi- 


1The documents from Venezuelan Archives relating to these missions, together with 
historical articles on them, have been printed by Cristébal L. Mendoza in the unusually 
valuable number of the Boletin de la Academia de Historia (Caracas, Venezuela) Tomo 
XVIII (Dic., 1935), 643-743. 

*Before the Hispanic revolutionary period the United States had appointed consuls to 
New Orleans (1798-1803), La Guayra (1800-1807) and an agent to Cuba during the 
American Revolution and a consul there since 1797. The Spanish colonial authorities 
did not grant them exequaturs es consuls, but tolerated their presence because the neces- 
sity of neutral commerce during the Napoleonic wars led Spain to open those colonies to 
trade from the United States. After 1807, the title “agents for seamen and commerce” 
was applied to the representative in Havana because the unrecognized title of consul 
caused too much trouble. These consuls and agents were precursors to those appointed 
in 1810 to the revolutionary authorities. Roy K. Nichols, “Trade Relations and the 
Establishment of the United States Consulates in Spanish America, 1779-1809." Hispanic 
American Historical Review, XIII (August, 1933), 289-313. 

*They antedated the mission of Simén de Bolivar and Luis Lopez to London, com- 
missioned by the Junta of Caracas of June 2, 1810, who reached London July 12, 1810. 
Cristébal L. Mendoza, “Documentos relacionados con la Misién de Bolivar y Lopes 
Méndez a Londres,” Boletin de la Académia Nacional de Historia (Caracas), XVIII 
(Oct.-Dic., 1935), 643-711. 

*W. 8. Robertson, op. cit., 231-267. Shaler never reached Vera Cruz, but was active in 
Cuba, and later on the Mexican frontier. Charles Carroll Griffin, The United States and 
the Disruption of the Spanish Empire (Columbia University Press, 1937), 49-55. 

‘The instructions to Shaler and Lowry are not preserved, but a later reference by Lowry 
to his instructions implies they were similar to Poinsett’s, and one may presume that 
Shaler’s, written at about the same time, were also similar. Cf. Robertson, op. cit., 250. 
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dent James Madison, wrote that the possibility, in this 
crisis, of a separation of the Spanish provinces in 
America from their old sovereignty had impelled the 
government to send him to Buenos Aires on a mission 
of good will and observation. 

Poinsett reached Buenos Aires, February 13, 1811, 
after a stop of several weeks in Rfo de Janeiro and 
conference there with the Minister of the United 
States to the Court of Portugal and Brazil, at that 
capital since 1809, Thomas Sumter, a fellow South 
Carolinian. 

At first the revolutionary leaders at Buenos Aires 
hesitated to accept Poinsett as an agent of the United 
States, because he bore no letter of credence to them 
directly from the President, but misgivings vanished 
when he explained that his appointment was identical 
in form to the agents which the United States for some 
time had maintained in Havana and La Guayra.? To 


1 As a crisis is approaching which must produce great changes in the situation of 
Spanish America, and may dissolve altogether its colonial relations to Europe, and as the 
geographical position of the United States, and other obvious considerations, give them 
an intimate interest in whatever may effect the destiny of that part of the American 
continent, it is our duty to turn our attention to this important subject, and to take such 
steps, not incompatible with the neutral character and honest policy of the United States, 
as the occasion renders proper. With this view, you have been selected to proceed 
without delay, to Buenos Ayres. You will make it your object, wherever it may be proper, 
to diffuse the impression that the United States cherish the sincerest good will towards 
the people of Spanish America as neighbors, as belonging to the same portion of the globe, 
and as having a mutual interest in cultivating friendly intercourse: that this disposition 
will exist, whatever may be their internal system or European relation, with respect to 
which no interference of any sort is pretended: and that, in the event of a political separa- 
tion from the parent country, and of the establishment of an independent system of 
National Government, it will coincide with the sentiments and policy of the United 
States to promote the most friendly relations, and the most liberal intercourse, between 
the inhabitants of this hemisphere, as having all a common interest, and as lying under a 
common obligation to maintain that system of peace, justice, and good will, which is the 
only source of happiness for nations. 

“ Whilst you inculcate these as the principles and dispositions of the United States, it 
will be no less proper to ascertain those on the other side, not only towards the United 
States, but in reference to the great nations of Europe, and to the commercial and other 
connexions with them, respectively: and, generally, to inquire into the state, the char- 
acteristics, and the proportions, as to numbers, intelligence, and wealth, of the several 
parties, the amount of population, the extent and organisation of the military force, and 
the pecuniary resources of the country." W. R. Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the United States Concerning the Independence of the Latin-American Nations (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, N. Y., 1925), I, 6-7. 

*Poinsett to the Secretary of State, February 13, 1811. Poinsett Papers, I, 31, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 
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fortify their independent position even before they 
had declared independence to the world, the Junta 
despatched to President Madison a formal acknowl- 
edgment of the acceptance of Poinsett as commercial 
agent of the United States to regulate commercial 
treaties as ‘‘between nation and nation.”! Meanwhile, 
they assured the new agent of their desire to cultivate 
“the most intimate connection”’ with the United States, 
and promised him that its commerce would be placed 
on the footing of the most-favored-nation. This was 
done in June, 1811, although the customs duties and 
procedure remained vexatious in the extreme to all 
nationals.? Spokesmen of the revolutionary Junta in- 
timated to him that they intended to declare inde- 
pendence as soon as a revolutionary Congress should 
meet.’ 

Like most North American representatives after him 
during this period, Poinsett was an advocate of the 
revolution. He urged the sending of arms and am- 
munition from the United States; and he asked in vain 
for more positive instructions anticipating a declara- 
tion of independence, with a letter of credence ad- 
dressed from the President of the United States to the 


‘Manning, I, 320. 
‘High duties and other barriers to trade with the independent ports of Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires are described in the letters of Stephen Girard’s supercargos in 1810. J. B. 
McMaster, The Life and Times of Stephen Girard, Mariner and Merchant (Philadelphia, 
1918), II, 146-171. 

*Poinsett’s first preoccupation in Buenos Aires was Great Britain. He wrote home 
that the revolutionary groups feared and at the same time courted Great Britain. British 
policy he sensed as distinctly favorable to them, but prevented by the alliance with Spain 
from openly encouraging a movement for independence. We know from the investiga- 
tions of erudite modern scholars (W. 8. Robertson, and C. K. Webster, op. cit.) that the 
American agent had sensed the situation not far from correctly. British policy was clearly 
defined after the alliance with the Spanish national Junta against Napoleon: it was to 
make every effort, by diplomatic suasion or by outright peaceful mediation, to induce 
the colonies to reconciliation with the mother country, in order that they might maintain 
relations of commerce, friendship and communication of succors to Spain in the war 
against Napoleon. At the same time, Great Britain insisted on profiting by the new trade 
relations with the Spanish colonies, whose commerce to foreign nations had been opened 
by the revolt,—this trade was a useful sustenance to the British while fighting for the 
liberation of Spain from the mighty oppressor. 

Poinsett discerned a possibility of substituting the influence of the United States for 
that of Great Britain if the provinces could be brought to declare their independence 
before the termination of Anglo-Spanish intimacy, which, of course, had resulted from 
the alliance against Napoleon's invasion of the Peninsula. 
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governments of Buenos Aires, Chile and Bogoté, all 
of which he prophesied would become independent.! 
Such credence would have been a recognition forth- 
with of independence. In fact, President Madison 
came very close to such a recognition when Secretary 
of State James Monroe later (April 13, 1811) com- 
missioned Poinsett as Consul General of the United 
States to Buenos Aires, Chile and Peru, without yet 
even knowing whether those countries had declared 
their independence. 

It seems quite obvious that Poinsett, who had ad- 
vised his government to furnish arms to the revolted 
provinces of the Plata region, must also have en- 
couraged the revolutionists to seek arms and munitions 
in the United States, as the United States formerly 
had done in France, and as the Venezuelan agents had 
recently been doing in Philadelphia.? His arrival and 
suggestions undoubtedly helped to bring about the 
first mission from Buenos Aires to the United States, 
but he did not inspire the first appeal to Washington. 
Shortly before the North American’s arrival, the Junta 
had addressed a communication to President Madison: 

“The marked proofs which your Excellency has 
given of your Beneficence and magnanimity towards 
the Province of Caracas are irrefragable testimonies 
of the lively Interest which your Excellency takes in 
the Rights of Humanity. In truth, none are more 


‘Dorothy M. Parton, The Diplomatic Career of Joel Roberts Poinsett (Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1934), 16. Dr. Parton has used the Poinsett Papers in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, material not now in the State Department. J. Fred 
Rippy, Joel R. Poinsett, Versatile American (Duke University Press, 1935), used and 
cited the same documents. 

*Poinsett’s biographers do not call attention to the fact that voluminous portions of his 
despatches remain in cypher, unreadable to date. We may assume that these undecy- 
phered passages are the most important. An allusion in an uncyphered letter of June 29, 
1811, gives us evidence that he was familiar with the plans and purpose of a mission 
from Buenos Aires even before the instructions for the same were written: “Sir, this 
letter will be delivered to you by Don Diego de Saavedra and Don Pedro de Aguirre whose 
business I mentioned to you in my letter of the 16th of May.” Poinsett Papers, I, 86. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The letter of May 16th seems to be missing. Upon 
his return to the United States, Poinsett got his despatches out of the Department of 
State and they are now in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. There are memorands 
in the Library of Congress, mostly travel notes. 
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likely to respect them in others than those who have 
had the misfortune to see them outraged towards 
themselves. The perfect conformity of our Political 
Situation, and of the causes of it, with that of the 
Noble Caraquans, gives us an equal Right to hope 
that it will be agreeable to your Excellency, that the 
United States should tighten with the Provinces on 
the Rio la Plata the common chain of Nations, by a 
Cordiality more firm and expressive.’”! 

The date of this missive is February 11, 1811. 
Poinsett landed at Buenos Aires two days later.? Less 
than five months after Poinsett’s arrival at Buenos 
Aires, namely, on June 5, 1811, the Provisional 
Governing Council (Junta Gubernativa) of the United 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata of South America, 
“in the name of Ferdinand VII, King of Spain and 
the Indies,” issued full powers, accompanied by de- 
tailed instructions, to Don Diego de Saavedra (son of 
the President of the Junta) and Don Pedro de Aguirre 


1Manning, I, 319. 

Sir, I landed this morning from Rio de Janeiro, and hearing that an American vessel 
will sail this afternoon for Philadelphia, and being desirous of giving the government all 
the information I could obtain in so short a time, I waited upon John Larrea, one of the 
members of the Junta, and was by him immediately presented to the Junta who were 
then in sitting. They at once objected to the form of the commission, ‘it was not directed 
te them nor signed by the President.’ I explained to them that it was similar to the com- 
mission held by an agent at Havana, and that it bore on the face of it the reasons why it 
had not been more explicitly worded. They then directed me to enclose my commission 
in a note to the Junta and that I should immediately know their determination. I enclose 
a copy of their note and my answer by which you will see that they have recognised me 
as agent for the commerce of the United States . . . it is their determination to declare 
themselves independent of the mother country the instant they are attacked; in short, 
all their measures tend to that end . . . 

“Moreno, a member of the Junta, embarked today for London. I do not yet know 
the object of his mission. I am just informed by a member of the Junta that they had 
written to the President some days previous to my arrival, and that their despatches 
will be on board the vessel expected to sail this evening.” Joel R. Poinsett to [the Secre- 
tary of State], Buenos Aires, February 13, 1811. Poinsett Papers, I, 31. Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

The Junta in its letter to Madison of February 13, 1811, stated: ‘“‘ Don Josef R Poinsetts 
[sic] has just presented himself to this Junta with a credential signed by the Secy (of State) 
to be accredited as commercial agent of the U States in this America and this government 
conformably to the cordial and friendly intentions which it made known to Y E in its 
official Letter dated yesterday [sic] has decreed his admission to the full exercise of his 
agency, which it considers as a preliminary to the Treaties between Nation and Nation 
which will be formed to point out the Rules of a permanent Commerce and of the greatest 
amity and Union between the two States.” Manning, I, 320-321. 
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(a merchant of Buenos Aires), commissioned to pur- 
chase arms in the United States. Saavedra and 
Aguirre had powers to pledge the public funds of the 
new government for the purchase of the following 
articles: 2000 pairs of pistols of one-ounce caliber; 
4000 carbines, or short cavalry arms with bayonets 
(tercerolas); 8000 swords; 10,000 guns with cartridges; 
1,000,000 flints for the carbines and pistols; to be paid 
for in Buenos Aires on the presentation of proper docu- 
ments from the two agents stating that the articles 
had been bought and shipped on the account and risk 
of the government. In addition to this, Aguirre and 
Saavedra had authority to bind the government in 
the most solemn and legal manner for the payment of 
up to 30,000 additional guns, carbines and pistols, 
when delivered on account and risk of the sellers at 
Buenos Aires.' 

Separate instructions confirmed the purposes of the 
full powers and provided 20,000 pesos for the ex- 
penses of their mission. If possible they were to ship 
their procurements on a packet to Buenos Aires or 
Ensenada de Barragdén (a port 40 miles down the 
estuary from Buenos Aires) or even to Montevideo. 
In case of the outbreak of war between the United 
States and Great Britain? and the consequent risk of 
delay to the expedition, they were to avail themselves 
of letters-patent to fit out a ship to get the purchases 
to a home port. In addition to procuring the muni- 
tions they had instructions to endeavor to send can- 
non-makers and gunsmiths, with tools and models, 
for whose services they might promise 3000 pesos each 
annually, and also to get apparatus for making gun- 


flints. 
A particular injunction of the instructions was not ~ 


1Full powers to Diego de Saavedra and Juan Pedro de Aguirre from “‘La Junta Pro- 
visional Gubernativa de las Provincias del Rio de la Plata en la América del Sura 
nombre del Sr. Don Fernando VII, Rey de Espafia y de las Indias,’’ Buenos Aires, June 5, 
1811. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 8S1-A2—A4, No. 9. 

*It is not unlikely that Poinsett may have mentioned this possibility, for he longed to 
serve his country in such a war. 
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to compromise the government of the United States or 
any other government. This would require the great- 
est secrecy as to their names and operations, and the 
pseudonyms of José Cabrera and Pedro Lépez, with 
passports accordingly, were provided ready-made for 
the agents, who represented themselves to be traveling 
in pursuit of their own commercial business—like our 
Silas Deane in France in 1776. For delivery to the 
President they carried a formal letter from the Junta 
frankly revealing their real names and purposes,’ and 
recommending the persons of the commissioners and 
the purpose of the mission, “without a doubt that 
your Excellency’s kindness will generously lend itself 
to the views and desires of this Government, which 
will be extremely pleased to comply with what it may 
have the honor to be asked at any time by your 
nation.’” 

The envoys left the Plata estuary one of the last 
days of July for New York on board the cutter Tigre, 
belonging to William G. Miller, a North American 
trader who soon, on Poinsett’s recommendation, was 
appointed consul of the United States at Buenos Aires. 
The ship was provided, at the connivance of the revo- 
lutionary government, with both Spanish and English 
papers and flags. Three weeks out from the Plata, 
they were obliged to put into Rfo de Janeiro because 
of damage to their ship by a storm. A dispute with 
the captain over the expenses of repairs ended by his 
appropriating 1043 pesos from their limited funds. 
One hundred and four days out from Rfo, they ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, in October, 1811.3 At that time 
commerce was languishing under the non-intercourse 
measures, and money was tight, at least for unknown 


1Instrucciones que la Junta Provisional Gubernativa de las Provincias del Rio de la 
Plata en la América del Sur comunica a Dn. Diego de Saavedra y Don Pedro de Aguirre 
sobre lo que deberan observar en el desempefio de su comisién para la compra de armas 
y la remisién a esta de los Estados Unidos del Norte, Buenos Aires, junio 5, 1811. Archivo 
General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2—A4, No. 9. 

*Manning, I, 321. 

*Aguirre to the Junta Gubernativa, Philadelphia, October 19, 1811. Archivo General 
de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), S1-A2-A4, No. 9. 
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rebel agents from the remote Rfo de la Plata, with 
little cash in hand. They could find no merchant in- 
terested in such “speculations” as they proposed. 
After a delay at Philadelphia, due to the illness of 
Aguirre, they reached Washington late in October,! 
and received an appointment (we do not know what 
day) for the delivery of their communications. 

James Monroe was now President Madison’s Secre- 
tary of State. This “minister” asked the envoys for 
detailed statements about the political and economic 
condition of their country, questions to which they 
responded with alacrity. They recorded that “two 
days later” the Secretary assured them in the name of 
the President “‘that the United States of the North 
would be glad to see the emancipation of their brother 
peoples of the South under a liberal constitution, and 
that he believed they would continue their glorious 
career of liberty despite the presence of some risks 
which perseverance would overcome; that we could go 
(correr) about the land, and export freely such suc- 
cors (auzilios) as we pleased, and that desirous of 
assisting us this [executive] branch of the Government 
would for its part dissemble knowledge of any con- 
tracts we had made with munitions makers; that as- 
sistance could not go any further than this, since we 
couldn’t be considered otherwise than one of Spain’s 
old provinces; but if there were anything else in which 
the Government could serve us, it would do so with 


1José Antonio Cabrera y Pedro Lépez al Secretario Don Jaime Monroe, Georgetown, 
October 25, 1811. National Archives (Washington) Division of State Department 
Archives, series Argentine Republic, Notes, Vol. I, part 1. February 11, 1811 to October 
27, 1838. 

Luis de Onis, the unrecognized Spanish Minister in Washington, noted the presence of 
suspicious persons, at first believed to be from Cuba, in his despatches of November 3, 
and November 15, 1811 (No. 199), and identifies them as Lépez and Cabrera of Buenos 
Ayres in his No. 200 of November 20, 1811. They had then returned to Philadelphia 
from Washington, “little satisfied apparently with the ostensible reception which they 
got from the American Government, although it is very likely that they were privately 
received with the sympathy manifested by the President in his speech at the opening of 
Congress. They are now in that city and have at their disposal a considerable sum of 
gold and silver, which they brought with them from Buenos Ayres for the objects of their 
mission, among others the purchase of arms and of ships to arm.” Archivo Histérico 
Nacional (Madrid), Estado 5637 (Library of Congress facsimiles). 
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pleasure. At the same time, Mr. Monroe gave us 
important warnings and begged us to let him know 
ahead of time of our departure.’”! 

The friendly welcome to Saavedra and Aguirre in 
Washington by President Madison himself contrasts 
to the chilly reception in London given to Irigoyen 
by Wellesley, the British Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

The commissioners immediately placed orders for 
munitions for as much money as they had, with 
Messrs. Miller and Van Beuren of Philadelphia.’ 
Their efforts to order more supplies on credit were un- 
availing, despite their concert with Telésforo de Orea, 
the agent in the United States of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment. Manuel Torres, a Venezuelan revolutionist 
exile of Spanish birth, who had been living in the 
United States since 1796,* the same who in 1822 was 
to be recognized as the first Minister of Venezuela to 
the United States, suggested that the Provinces of the 
Plata, and Venezuela, jointly pledge their credit for 
additional purchases, and also that the United States 
Government might hasten the fulfillment of the pur- 
chases by advancing from its own arsenals a delivery 
of arms, to be replaced out of contracts made by the 
representatives of Venezuela and Buenos Aires with 
some reliable dealer.* Orea lent himself to the sug- 
gestion. Torres then introduced Stephen Girard of 
Philadelphia to the portefios as a substantial merchant 
in whom the United States might place sufficient 
confidence to warrant such an operation. They met 
Girard in Philadelphia, November 30, 1811, and pro- 

‘Saavedra and Aguirre to the Junta Gubernativa, Philadelphia, November 11, 1811 
Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No.9. They do not say whether 
their communications with Monroe were oral interviews or in writing, but both the con- 
text of the despatches and the circumstances make for the presumption of oral interviews. 
Dates of the interviews are not recorded. 

‘Saavedra and Aguirre to Messrs. Miller and Van Beuren, Philadelphia, November 11, 
1811. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), S1-A2-A4, No. 9. 

*Nicolas Garcia Samudio, Capttulos de Historia Diplomdtica (Bogot&, 1925), 45. 

‘Telésforo de Orea to José Antonio Cabrera and Pedro Lépes, Washington, November 
25, 1811. Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Estado 5637 (Library of Congress face 
similes), enclosed in Onis’s No. 206 to Bardaxi of November 28, 1811. Onis intercepted 
the letter through the treachery of a postman. 
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posed the purchase and shipping without delay against 
the joint (one-third Venezuelan and two-thirds Argen- 
tinian) credit of the “governments”’ of at least 20,000 
muskets and bayonets for the defense of the United 
Provinces of La Plata and the Kingdom of Chile 
[sic]—“‘in accordance with the views and desires of 
their government and in accordance also with the con- 
ference which they have had with the envoy of Vene- 
zuela, Don Telésforo de Orea.’”’ They were anxious 
to order more muskets, flints, pistols, swords, sabres, 
etc., as fast as they could be manufactured. 

Madison and Monroe dallied with the idea of doing 
for the United Provinces of the Plata just what the 
French Government had done for the United States 
of North America in 1776-1778: the extension of 
secret aid disguised as a commercial transaction. 
After a consultation with the Attorney General, 
William Pinkney, Saavedra, Aguirre and Orea were 
summoned on the 7th of January, 1812, for a confer- 
ence with the Secretary of State. According to 
Saavedra and Aguirre, Monroe informed them ‘‘that 
the Government was disposed to sell them the arms, 
at regular prices, and to satisfy itself with the responsi- 
bility for these by the credit of a respectable merchant 
of the country, that it was moved to do this by its 
desire for our independence ...” Elated, the com- 
missioners left the interview requesting to be informed 
whether Stephen Girard .would be acceptable as such 
a merchant. This information was never forth- 
coming.’ 

Girard himself was not unwilling to be the Rodrigue 
Hortalez and Company of North America in this new 
drama of emancipation, but he required the explicit 
approval and co-operation of the United States Gov- » 
ernment. When, despite the continued importunities 
of the South American envoys, the Secretary of State 
refused to answer a very direct question on the sub- 


Saavedra and Aguirre to the Junta Gubernativa, Philadelphia, February 16, 1812. 
Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 9. 
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ject, Girard dropped the matter.' President Madison 
would not play the role which Louis XVI’s Govern- 
ment had assumed toward the revolutionary British 
Colonies in North America in 1776. For this decision 
there were good reasons of state and vital national 
interest. We shall not fail to note them presently. 
The commissioners, then, had to content themselves 
with the purchase of such succors as their cash funds 
could cover; moreover, on January 26, 1812, they 
unexpectedly received instructions of October 3d not 
to do more.? They left for home as soon as possible 
on the Liberty frigate with 1000 muskets with bayonets 
and 362,050 flints, which they brought safely home to 
the port of Ensenada de Barragdén on May 14, 1812.’ 


1“ Mr. Diego Saavedra and Mr. Pedro Aguirre, envoys from the Junta of Buenos Aires 
and Chili, have applied to me to purchase and to ship on account of their respective 
governments Twenty Thousand muskets with their Bayonettes. Although I am disposed 
to be serviceable to these gentlemen, yet I do not wish to contract with them, unless I am 
assured that the shipment alluded to will not be considered as unlawful or disagreeable 
to the President, etc., ete., of the United States, and that the Government will facilitate 
me the means of obtaining said muskets, etc., either by selling or lending them to me under 
such terms and conditions as will be judged reasonable." Girard to Monroe, December 
2, 1811. J. B. McMaster, Life and Times of Stephen Girard (Philadelphia, 1913) II, 
168-171. 

Saavedra and Aguirre in a note of January 20, 1812, made one last attempt to persuade 
the government to sanction the proposed operation of Girard. National Archives (Wash- 
ington) Division of State Department archives, series, Argentine Republic, Notes, Volume I, 
part 1, folio 9. 

Saavedra and Aguirre to the Junta Gubernativa, Philadelphia, February 16, 1812. 
Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2—-A4, No. 9. The instructions may 
have been due to the crushing defeat sustained by the revolutionists at the Desagiiadero, 
the news of which already had greatly dismayed Saavedra and Aguirre. 

‘Aguirre and Saavedra to Supremo Gobierno [of Buenos Aires] and Manuel de Salas to 
same, Ensenada de Barragén, May 14, 1812. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 
81-A2-A4, No. 9. These arms must have played a part in the early defense of the Plata 
region against reconquest. 

The commissioners presented to their government on May 19th papers relating to 
their mission, together with their accounts for approval. The accounts showed expendi- 
tures of 29,946 pesos and receipts from the government of 20,000 pesos. An endorsement 
shows that these accounts were approved, except for two items which were deducted from 
payment of the balance claimed by Aguirre and Saavedra: 1043 pesos for money taken 
by the captain of their boat in Rio de Janeiro for repairs, and 4664 pesos representing a 
protested note drawn on Mr. Allen of Philadelphia (which note they had apparently pur- 
chased on their departure from Buenos Aires) by William Miller on whose ship they had 
originally sailed from their native land. 

As the reader has perceived, the principal source for the first Argentine mission to the 
United States, as for the others described in this article, consists of such of their papers as 
remain in the Archivo General de la Nacién, in Buenos Aires. José Juan Biedma first 
described the mission, with some small inaccuracies and omissions, in his brochure Los 
Estados Unidos y la independencia Argentina (Buenos Aires, Imp., Lit. y Encuadernacién 
de G. Kraft, Bartolomé Mitre 724, 1906). He does not cite the source of his information, 
but it was apparently these same documents now in the Archivo General de la Nacién. 
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“The liberality with which we have been considered 
by the government and inhabitants of the United 
States,” they wrote to Monroe, when embarking from 
North America, “and their favorable disposition to- 
ward the cause we uphold remain graven in our 
gratitude and respect.’ 

The mission of Saavedra and Aguirre, coupled with 
the representation of their Venezuelan colleagues, did 
much to crystallize a policy for President Madison’s 
Government, naturally predisposed, as it was—and 
Jefferson’s before him—in favor of the independence 
of Spain’s revolted colonies. After his first interview 
with the Buenos Aires representatives, Secretary 
Monroe instructed the United States Minister in 
Russia that “‘various considerations, which will readily 
suggest themselves to you, have induced this Govern- 
ment to look with a favorable eye to a Revolution 
which is now taking place in South America,”’ although 
a formal recognition by the United States of a minister 
from either of the revolted colonies had not been made, 
“nor has it been urged.”? To the American Ministers 
in France he wrote that “although such recognition 
in France, England, Denmark and Russia in form 
has not been made, yet a very friendly and concilia- 
tory answer has been given to them. They have also 
been informed that the Ministers of the United States 
in Europe, will be instructed to avail themselves of 
suitable opportunities to promote their recognition 
by other powers. You will not fail to attend to this 


‘Saavedra and Aguirre to James Monroe, Secretary of State. National Archives 
(Washington) Division of State Department Archives, series Argentine Republic, Notes, 
I, pt. 1, 10. 

*To John Quincy Adams, Minister to Russia, November 23, 1811, Manning, I, 12. It 
was not accurate to say that formal recognition had not been urged. On November 6, 
1811, Orea had delivered to Monroe a copy of the Venezuelan declaration of independence, 
and requested the recognition of the Confederation of Venesuela as a “free and independ- 
ent nation,” and himself as “agent extraordinary” of that government. On November 
27, 1811, in his instructions to the Minister in France (Joel Barlow) cited immediately 
below, Monroe states that the Venesuelans had ‘“‘ proposed to the President the recogni- 
tion of their independence and reception of a minister from them."’ ‘“ Documentos re- 
lacionados con las misiones de Juan Vicente Bolivar y Telésforo Orea 4 Washington,” 
Boletin de la Académia Nacional de Historia (Caracas), X VIII (Oct.—Dic., 1935), 728. 
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object, which is thought to be equally due to the just 
claims of our Southern Brethren, to which the United 
States cannot be indifferent, and to the best interests 
of this country.” 

The statement that ‘Ministers’ of Venezuela and 
Buenos Aires had not been received formally implies 
that they had nevertheless been received, and be- 
friended, informally. The policy pursued by Madison 
and Monroe in these first contacts with Spain’s re- 
volted colonies was tantamount to an unquestionable 
recognition of belligerency and a very benevolent 
neutrality. Nevertheless, the South American envoys 
enjoyed in the United States no more privileges than 
did the Spanish representative, Luis de Onis, who was 
not formally received by the United States at this 
time as minister, although Spanish consuls continued 
their functions and through them Onfs was able to 
address the Government. The United States quite 
properly had avoided involvement in the contentions 
of Spanish civil and international strife in Europe, 
and with equal propriety it had suspended diplomatic 
relations pending the emergence of a settled and un- 
questioned government in Spain. Onfs meanwhile 
busied himself buying arms and munitions for the use 
of Spain against Napoleon in the Peninsula and for the 
suppression of rebellion in America, and endeavored 
to frustrate the missions of the revolted provinces to 
the United States. The fact that in 1811 and 1812 
the agents of the colonies were informally received 
by the Government when Onfs was not, that their 
belligerency was recognized, and that their cause en- 
joyed the encouragement and assistance of the diplo- 
macy of the United States, speaks for itself, much in 
contrast with the attitude of Great Britain. If any- 
thing more in the way of encouragement and friendly 
sentiments need have been looked for, short of formal 
recognition of the independence of these two Spanish 
provinces (which had not yet themselves declared 

1To Joel Barlow, Minister to France, November 27, 1811. Manning I, 12. 
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their independence) it could have been discerned in 
the expressions of President Madison’s message to 
Congress of November 5, 1811, in which he referred 
sympathetically to the ‘“‘scenes” developing in the 
great ‘‘communities’’ which occupied the southern 
portion of ‘four own hemisphere’? and pronounced 
it a national duty to take a “deep interest” in their 
destinies.! 

What were the “interests of this country’? which 
made the United States anxious to promote the recog- 
nition of the provinces of Venezuela and of Buenos 
Aires, while still quite properly withhoiding recognition 
from either of the contending regimes in Spain itself, 
where Napoleon and Wellington were locked in their 
great military duel? 

These interests were undoubtedly bound up in the 
status of Florida and, to a lesser degree, in the dis- 
puted borderlands of the Louisiana purchase, that is, 
Texas; and ultimately in the destiny of Cuba.’ Less 
vitally, they were related, as were British interests, 
to the maintenance of an open trade with the revolted 
Spanish provinces. The immediate interest of Presi- 
dent Madison and Secretary Monroe was Florida. 


1The House of Representatives referred the message, together with a copy of the recent 
Venesuelan declaration of independence, to a special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which reported (December 10, 1811) a joint resolution which never came to a 
vote: that the House beheld “with friendly interest, the establishment of independent 
sovereignties by the Spanish provinces in America, consequent upon the actual state of the 
monarchy to which they belonged; that, as neighbors and inhabitants of the same hemi- 
sphere,” the United States felt a “great solicitude for their welfare,” that when the 
provinces had attained “the condition of nations, by the just exercise of their rights,” 
the Congress would join with the President to establish with them friendly relations and 
commercial intercourse as sovereign and independent states. Italics inserted. Manning, 
I, 13. 

It is significant that Secretary Monroe went out of his way to cite this proposed resolu- 
tion to Orea as evidence of interest of the United States in the cause, and to say that the 
President had received the Venezuelan declaration of independence “with the interest 
which so important an event was calculated to excite.” W. 8. Robertson, op. cit. 255. 

Passage of the resolution would have been equivocally close to a formal recognition of 
independence. 

2The most recent, avowedly polemical, account of Cuban-American relationships at 
this time is Herminio Portell-Vil4, Historia de Cuba en sus relaciones con los Estados 
Unidos y Espafia, Tomo I (La Habana, 1938). 
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Madison and his predecessor Jefferson had long 
since been trying to drive home their imperfect claim 
to West Florida as a part of the Louisiana cession. 
The Mobile Act of 1804 had enabled the President to 
erect a customs district there, but Jefferson, while 
asserting this act of sovereignty on paper, had care- 
fully avoided a real occupation of the disputed area. 
He had tried in vain to take advantage of the distresses 
of Napoleonic times in Europe to secure a recognition 
of American sovereignty over West Florida, or at 
least a cession or even a purchase. He had no luck. 
When the general insurrectionary movement, first 
against the new Napoleonic dynasty in Spain, and 
then against Spanish sovereignty of any kind in 
America, showed itself in West Florida as well as in 
the other continental provinces of Spain, it seemed 
to present to Jefferson and Madison the opportunity 
which they had craved. 

Jefferson had often said that Spain’s strategy of 
inviting settlers from the United States into her border- 
lands, supposedly attracting them from their original 
allegiance, naturalizing them, and making buffer popu- 
lations out of them, would peaceably solve the Florida 
question, because these people would remain unalter- 
ably American and ultimately gravitate into the re- 
public. In 1810 Jefferson’s successor seized this oppor- 
tunity. He took advantage of, and even encouraged 
an insurrection of the inhabitants of the Baton Rouge 
district — preponderantly immigrants from the United 
States—who wanted annexation. When this happened, 
he proclaimed (October 27, 1810) the occupation by the 
United States, under its claim as a part of Louisiana, of 
all West Florida—from the Iberville to the Perdido 
Rivers. The actual act of occupation, however, left 
undisturbed the small Spanish garrison at Mobile, 
and thus avoided an open conflict with Spain. A 
remnant of Spanish authority hung by a thread in 
Mobile. Depressed by the odds against him, the 
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Spanish Governor, Vicente Folch, had made a tenta- 
tive offer, even before the occupation of Baton Rouge, 
to turn over his province to the United States in case 
he were not re-enforced by January 1, 1811 (an offer 
which he soon withdrew). 

The first South American envoys, Juan Vicente 
Bolfvar and Telésforo de Orea, had arrived from 
Venezuela in May of 1810, seeking recognition and 
alliance, precisely when Madison’s administration was 
contemplating the interesting developments of an 
“independence movement” in West Florida. (The 
envoys from Buenos Aires, as we shall presently note, 
reached Washington in November, 1811, just when 
Secretary Monroe was deep in a similar intrigue for 
the revolution and occupation of East Florida.) It 
was well known that the example of Venezuela had 
stimulated insurrection in West Florida.' There was, 
therefore, every reason of self interest, as well as of 
sentiment, why the United States should receive in a 
kindly and stimulating way the envoys of republican 
revolutions in South America. To sympathize with a 
struggle for independence in South America was to 
encourage it profitably also in West Florida and 
presently in East Florida, perhaps even in Cuba.? 
There was little doubt that independence of the adja- 
cent Spanish provinces would be followed by annexa- 
tion, immediately in the case of West Florida already 
claimed as a part of the United States, probably soon 
in the case of East Florida for which the United 
States had been seeking to exchange its spoilation and 
other claims against Spain; Jefferson hoped to take in 
Cuba, too, before the Napoleonic wars were over. 
Administration leaders sensed the import of British 


1], J. Cox, The West Florida Question (Johns Hopkins Press, 1918) passim. 

*From June to November, 1811, William Shaler (see above, p. 13) was in Cuba sound- 
ing out creole sentiment and even Spanish authorities on the possibility of annexation to 
the United States. Any conceivable chance for such a union was frustrated by a rising 
of negroes early in 1812 and by the advent of war between the United States and Great 
Britain. Portell-Vil4, op. cit. I, 166-178. 
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policy of keeping Spain’s sovereignty intact in the 
New World in order not to weaken her as an ally 
in the Peninsula, and as a price for open trade with 
a colonial system hitherto closed to their shipping. 
Madison feared the possibility both of French in- 
fluence in West Florida (where Napoleon had sent an 
agent) and of British intrusion there by way of protec- 
tion. He did not know that the French Minister at 
Washington, Turreau, had advised his Government 
in 1808 to occupy both Floridas as a means of curbing 
the United States.’ British influence was the more 
feared, there, because of the strategic relationship of 
Florida to the imminent war with Great Britain. 

The British chargé at Washington, John Philip 
Morier, prompted by the unrecognized Spanish envoy, 
Onis, had protested formally to the United States at 
the occupation of West Florida.? Protest by the repre- 
sentative of a government which was already stirring 
the Indians of the northwestern territory to war 
against the United States made Madison only more 
eager to control Florida, a possible avenue of British 
attack against the southwest, and a possible area of 
conquest from a British ally. The protest of the 
British chargé plus the offer of Folch prompted Madi- 
son to the historic special secret message to Congress, 
which resulted in the notable resolution and act of 
January 15, 1811. 

The resolution recorded the famous “non-transfer”’ 
principle, since firmly embedded in the foreign policy 
of the United States and so closely associated with the 
Monroe Doctrine as not to be distinguished from it: 

‘ considering the influence which the des- 
tiny of the territory adjoining the southern border of 
the United States may have upon their security, 
tranquillity and commerce, . . . the United States 

cannot, without serious inquietude, see any 


1Portell-Vil4, op. cit., 151. 
*Morier to Robert Smith, Dec. 15, 1810. Henry Adams, History of the United States 
(New York, 1890) V, 315. 
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part of the said territory pass into the hands. of any 
foreign power.” The accompanying act authorized 
the President to take possession of all or any part of 
East Florida if an agreement to that effect should be 
reached with the “‘local authorities,” “or in the event 
of an attempt to occupy the said territory, or any part 
thereof, by any foreign government,” and to use the 
army and navy for that purpose. 

At the passage of this act, the indignant British 
chargé, after concerting with Onfs, counseled his gov- 
ernment to occupy Pensacola and New Orleans and 
to incite a slave insurrection in the southern states 
of the United States... Madison presumably did not 
know of this, either. 

When the first envoys from Buenos Aires reached 
Washington in November, 1811, Madison’s govern- 
ment was engaged, through the intermediary of 
General George Mathews of Georgia, in covert in- 
trigues with inhabitants of East Florida on the south 
bank of the St. Mary’s River, where immigrants from 
the United States constituted a preponderating ele- 
ment in a very mixed and rough frontier population. 
In this way ‘“‘local authorities’ could be called into 
existence for the purpose of delivering the province 
over to occupation by the United States army or navy 
under the terms of the act of January 15, 1811. In 
Washington, Mathews appears to have received oral 
instructions from James Monroe to go down there and 
stir up a revolution like that of Baton Rouge. Military 
and naval forces had been ordered to the St. Mary’s 
River where Mathews was diligently at work. Having 
no recorded instructions, this agent provocateur could 
be disavowed—as he later was—in case he should 
make a false step up the backstairs of Florida occupa- 
tion, or in case his activities, secretly provoked, 
should become too seriously embarrassing to the 
United States Government. 

It is quite understandable that the Government 


1Portell-Vil4, op. cit., 165. See also Onis to Pezuela, October 26, 1812, Archivo Histérico 
Naciénal (Madrid), Estado, Leg. 5638. 
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and people, particularly of the southern states, looked 
on the revolution of South American patriots in a 
friendly light because of a natural affinity of republi- 
canism; but Florida—and beyond Florida, Cuba— 
make it easy to understand why Madison’s govern- 
ment looked with so “favorable an eye” on the 
revolution taking place in Spanish America, why it 
received the first envoys with all but formal recogni- 
tion, why it desired to help promote the recognition by 
other powers of the independence of Venezuela and of 
Buenos Aires, even though the provinces of the Plata 
region, at least, had not yet declared their indepen- 
dence. The weaker Spain’s power in America should 
become, because of her distresses in Europe, the greater 
would be the advantage of the United States, the 
closer the republic of the North would be to a defini- 
tive and peaceful solution of the Florida Question, 
and thus to a rounding out of the nation’s coastline 
by the addition of a contiguous old Spanish province, 
never overlooking the possibility, at least, of eventually 
annexing the island of Cuba. 


II 


The war of 1812-1815 between the United States 
and Great Britain interrupted the procession of mis- 
sions from Buenos Aires to Washington.' During the 


1In the Archivo General de la Nacién, 81-82—A4, No. 9, is an unexecuted commission, 
dated February 7, 1812, to Alvarez Fonte for a mission to the United States never realized 
“por las sospechas prudentes que sobrevinieron respecto del Extranjero con quien hubo 
de efectuarse por los Estados Unidos."’ The foreigner whose good faith was thus suspected 
at the last moment was one George Ducht, a citizen of the United States, Ducht having 
agreed, upon liberal terms and every sign of good faith, to facilitate the procurance of 
arms and munitions. The government of the Provinces, unable to secure credit abroad, 
prepared to send, upon only thirty hours’ notice, Don Antonio Alvares de Fonte to New 
York, under strictest secrecy and the pseudonym of “Tom Jones” with 40,000 pesos de 
plata and 9 tejos de oro for the purchase of rifles, knapsacks, and cavalry sabres. If later 
he could arrange credit, he was to contract for more, and to persuade artificers (gun- 
smiths, swordsmiths, potters, papermakers, printers, cotton and linen spinners and 
weavers, and mineralogists) to emigrate to Buenos Aires with families, in return for land 
grants and wages of 60 to 90 pesos [a month?]. The detailed instructions to Fonte, of 17 
articles, were never acted on. There are in the exrpediente the notes for a draft of a com- 
munication to the Congress of the United States, dated February 12, 1812, which, roughly 
translated, reads: “‘ Let that republic be reminded of the kindness shown to the Caracans 
and let it see the equal claims of our own government to promises of protection.” 
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war the United States was desperately busy, at first 
striving to conquer Canada, and then trying to defend 
its own territory. It was no longer possible for foreign 
rebel agents to buy munitions, even if they could get 
through the British blockade.! Such supplies were 
needed for the defense of the country. 

The War of 1812 proved no more fruitful on the 
southern frontier than to the north. As expected, 


1There were, nevertheless, some communications received from Buenos Aires at Wash- 
ington during the war. Manuel Moreno addressed the President of the United States, 
from the “Fortaleza de Buenos Aires,” July 21, 1813, enclosing certain printed matter 
to show the state of public affairs in the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, and the 
noble efforts and sacrifices with which the inhabitants consecrate themselves for their 
liberty in common with that of the American continent. National Archives (Washington) 
Division of State Department Archives, series Argentine Republic, Notes, I, pt. 1, 12. 

The Supreme Director of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, Gervasio Antonio 
de Posadas, addressed two letters to President Madison, March 9, 1814, translations of 
which are printed in Manning, I, 334. In the first, Posadas declared: ‘‘The United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata aspire to a close and intimate relation with the United States; 
and it would give me a pleasure if you, according to the known generosity of your charac- 
ter, would permit me to communicate to them the wishes of my countrymen. It gives 
me great pleasure to have the present opportunity of communicating to you my respects, 
and most anxious solicitude for a friendly alliance."’ In the second letter, he says: “The 
victories of the North, which obliged France to cease oppressing Spain, may enable our 
enemies, with the assistance of Great Britain, to injure our cause, if some powerful arm 
does not volunteer her aid. Though humanity and justice are interested in the sacred 
cause defended by South America, four years of experience have taught this people, that 
it is not for the interest of the Potentates of Europe to favor the independence of the 
colonies. Hitherto the greatness of the powers of Europe has been founded on our deg- 
radation. Perhaps the preponderance we should give to your influence in the commercial 
world has not a little influence. It is on you we place our present hopes, who have the 
happiness to govern the only free people in the world, whose philosophic and patriotic 
sentiments we are ambitious to imitate. I am sensible the war, in which you are at present 
engaged, will prevent your giving us that immediate aid that would end our troubles. 
The people of this country can as yet support their cause with dignity, could they procure 
a supply of arms and ammunitions. Your Excellency cannot fail of being able to afford 
us these supplies; and our prompt and ready payment cannot be doubted. Your Excel- 
lency may be assured that the Provinces of Rio de la Plata will not be ungrateful for such 
a relief, and will be ready to engage in any treaties of commerce that will be advantageous 
to the United States. The interest that the inhabitants of said States have generally felt 
for the success of our cause, convinces me of the happy result of this request.” 

In the Archivo General de la Nacién, in Buenos Aires, there is a draft of a letter of May 
30, 1815, to the President of the United States, requesting court action favorable to the 
release of certain property belonging to the government of Buenos Aires, “also American” 
(como Americano también), in the custody of Manuel Pinto, who was on a British ship, 
the Nereide, when it was captured in December, 1813, by an American privateer. The 
articles were described as “necessary to sustain with honor the common cause of all 
peoples.”’ I have found no evidence to show that a corresponding document was delivered 
to its addressee, but a letter from Pinto, dated London, August 10, 1815, says that he has 
won his claim for the release of the “ neutral goods" upon appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States—the celebrated case of the Nereide. Instructions to Pinto direct him 
to concert with Saavedra (newly appointed agent to London) for the use of the funds 
forthcoming from the United States after the award of this claim. 
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British forces occupied East Florida, at Pensacola, as 
a base for invasion of the United States. General 
Andrew Jackson dislodged them (November 8, 1814) 
after his successful campaign against the Creek In- 
dians, but he had to hurry away to defend New 
Orleans from Pakenham’s invasion. On the eastern 
extremity of the frontier with East Florida, the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States before the 
outbreak of the war had occupied Amelia Island, in 
the mouth of the St. Mary’s River, taking it over 
from the “local authorities” 4 la Baton Rouge, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Act of January 15, 1811. After 
an abortive campaign to extend the occupation to 
St. Augustine, the invaders retired to Amelia Island. 
It was deemed expedient to disavow the machinations 
of General Mathews, rather than make a formal enemy 
of Spain. Amelia Island itself was evacuated May 16, 
1813, in order to be able to present a fairer front at the 
peace negotiations expected to be conducted under 
Russian mediation.! Throughout the remaining 
months of the war it afforded a nest to smugglers 
through whom American citizens illegally traded with 
the enemy. So the war ended with East Florida clear of 
American troops, and West Florida formally annexed, 
despite Spanish protests, to the territory of Mississippi 
and the State of Louisiana. The fond expectations 
of the Southern Expansionists to take East Florida 
from Britain’s ally, in any war with Great Britain, 
had been frustrated. 

Before peace had been re-established in the United 
States in 1815, Wellington’s major military efforts in 


You know that to take by force any place in the possession of another nation, what- 
ever our claim to that place may be, is war; and you must be aware that both Russia and 
Great Britain will feel disposed, if not to support the pretensions of Spain against us, at 
least to take part against the aggressor.”” Gallatin to Monroe, May 2, 1813, quoted by 
Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1812 (New York, 1925), 236. Every student of the 
subject remains a debtor to Professor Pratt's penetrating work, as well as to the ironic 
chapters in Henry Adams, History of the United States During the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison (New York, 1889-1890), these among a voluminous literature. 
Alfred Hasbrouck has described the military features of this episode, and has presented 
a map, in “Our Undeclared War with Spain,” in Jour. Am. Military Hist. Foundation, 
II (Fall, 1938), 115-126. 
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Spain and elsewhere had been completely successful. 
Napoleon had been driven out of the Peninsula; 
Ferdinand VII had been brought back to his throne; 
and England, apparently with a tacit understanding 
that she would still carry on the trade opened with the 
colonies during their insurrection,' had made a con- 
vention with the restored Bourbon monarch to take 
the most effectual measures to prevent her subjects 
from furnishing the rebels in Spanish America with 
military supplies. Freed from pressure in Europe, 
Ferdinand’s forces now suffocated one after another 
the rebel governments throughout his vast continental 
domains in Mexico, Central America, northern South 
America and the Pacific Coast of that continent. At 
the beginning of the year 1816, monarchical authority 
had been restored everywhere except in the provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata, which throughout the Penin- 
sular War had professed, at least in words, allegiance 
to Ferdinand VII, fondly expecting that he would 
never be restored to the throne. It was in these first 
months of 1816 that the great San Martin was drilling 
his small army in the Cuyo, on the western frontier 
of the present Argentine, secretly projecting his im- 
mortal campaign over the passes of the Andes for the 
liberation of Chile. At Buenos Aires the stormy 
Chilean fugitive patriot, José Miguel Carrera, was 
dreaming of a similar exploit, a dreamer in exile with- 
out an army. 

Failure to annex Florida during the convulsion in 
the Spanish peninsula and its repercussion in the 
Spanish colonies, the subsequent liberation of Spain, 
the restoration of the Bourbons, the collapse of 


1W. 8S. Robertson, op. cit. 264. 

*Additional articles, of August 28, 1814, to the Anglo-Spanish treaty of alliance of July 
5, 1814. In the treaty of alliance it was agreed, pending the formulation without delay 
of a definitive treaty of commerce, and in the case of foreign nations being permitted to 
trade with Spanish-American colonies, that British subjects should be admitted to trade 
in those colonies on the basis of the most-favored and privileged nation. De facto British 
trade continued with the Spanish provinces but British diplomacy was not able to insert 
into a formal treaty the right to trade with the Spanish colonies. Cf. Jerénimo Becker, 
Historia de las relaciones exteriores de Espafia durante el siglo XIX (Madrid, 1924), 
I, 332-344. 
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emancipation over such a great part of America, 
the re-affirmation of the Anglo-Spanish alliance with 
the restored monarchy, peace in Europe and the 
proclamation of the Holy Alliance; all this put the 
Florida Question and relations between the United 
States and Spain in a new light when diplomatic re- 
lations were re-established, December 19, 1815, by 
the reception of Lufs de Onfs as Minister of Ferdinand 
VII. For one thing, political conditions in Spain were 
now definitely stablized, and there was no longer any 
reason for not resuming diplomatic relations by a 
recognition of the monarchical regime. Secondly, 
Spain’s demonstration of force in America and her 
allies in Europe gave tone to her representations 
against assistance to her rebelled subjects in America, 
or the recognition or encouragement of their cause, 
even informally as Madison and Monroe had been 
prone to do in 1811. President Madison formally 
proclaimed (September 1, 1815) the neutrality of the 
United States in the war between Spain and her re- 
volted colonies, and Onis was now entitled to satis- 
faction for any violation of the law of neutrality by 
the government to which he was accredited. ‘“Un- 
equivocal neutrality,’’! therefore, became the order of 
the day, and the neutrality laws were amended by the 
Acts of 1817 and 1818, specifically applying to ‘‘colo- 
nies,” “provinces” or “people” (i. e., the revolted 
South American communities), as well as to “princes”’ 
and “‘states.’”’ Neutrality between the belligerents, of 
course, did not prohibit (as had been forbidden by the 
Anglo-Spanish alliance) trade in contraband to either, 
subject to interception by the enemy. It would, how- 
ever, forbid extending the hand of annexation to the 
“local authorities’ of adjacent Spanish Provinces 
revolted against their sovereign, like Florida in 1811. 
Nevertheless, Florida in 1815-1821 remained the prin- 
cipal object of the administration’s diplomacy, to be 


“The part pursued by the Government of the United-States in this contest, has been 
unequivocal Neutrality.” Secretary J. Q. Adams to G. W. Erving, Minister to Spain, 
Washington, April 20, 1818. Manning, I, 61. 
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acquired in diplomatic negotiations between the United 
States and Spain, without the use of force. 

Until the signature by John Quincy Adams and Luis 
de Onis of the Transcontinental Treaty of February 
22, 1819, and after that until its ratification exactly 
two years later, the question of the independence of 
the revolted Spanish provinces and the Florida Ques- 
tion served as counter and foil in a diplomatic duel of 
continental stakes between the Old World and the 
New. It began in 1817 when Richard Rush, Acting 
Secretary of State, refused to entertain Onfs’ protests 
over violations of neutrality unless he would negotiate 
for the cession of Florida and a new boundary line 
west of the Mississippi. Spain, on her part, tried to 
make the progress of the Florida negotiations con- 
tingent upon non-recognition by the United States of 
Buenos Aires and other revolted provinces. The 
United States in effect threatened Spain with their 
recognition if she did not yield, but was cautious not 
to follow up the threat until Florida was safely in the 
bag. Spain, retreating before President Monroe and 
his able successor as Secretary of State, the redoubt- 
able John Quincy Adams, appealed to Europe for 
help. Not until they were sure that there would be 
no real help from Europe did Monroe and Adams 
push home the charge, by permitting and resolutely 
justifying, if they did not actually inspire, General 
Andrew Jackson’s punitive pursuit in 1818 of the 
Seminole Indians over the frontier to their base in 
Florida; this foreshadowed a forceful occupation of a 
defenseless and anarchical province if Spain did not 
relinquish it by negotiation. In 1819 Onfs signed 
away Florida and accepted a fixed boundary from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, at least saving 
Texas for his master, but the King delayed ratification 
of the treaty for two years in an effort to postpone 
recognition by the United States of the new states to 
the south. 


‘Richard Rush to Luis de Onis, Department of State, April 20, 1817. Annals of Con- 
gress, 15th Congress, Ist Session, Vol. II, p. 1931. 
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During this diplomatic duel public sympathy 
warmed toward brother republican peoples struggling, 
as the people of the United States themselves had 
struggled only a generation before, to throw off an- 
other yoke of European sovereignty in the New World. 
In the battle of propaganda, which Onfs declared in 
the press, the agents from South America got the 
better of it. The voice of the North American people, 
which had been inarticulate amidst the issues with 
Great Britain before 1812, now swelled in favor of 
recognition. New nationalists, with presidential as- 
pirations, like Henry Clay, sensed its import and be- 
came its champion.! They wanted recognition of the 
new Hispanic states first, and were sure that Florida 
would follow easily into the sovereignty of the United 
States anyway. The President and his cabinet at 
times inclined to yield to this pressure for immediate 
recognition. John Quincy Adams, no less sympathetic 
to the patriotic cause and certainly realizing its sig- 
nificance for the whole American World, persuaded 
the Administration to go slow, first to secure the in- 
terests of the United States, and if possible to avoid 
war with Spain, perhaps with Europe, too. 

The first mission from Buenos Aires after the return 
of peace in the United States was that of Thomas 
Taylor, a citizen of the United States who had 
embarked on a career of privateering under the flag 
of the United Provinces. He came to fit out priva- 
teers. He was provided with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the President from General Ignacio Alvarez, 
then the Supreme Chief of the United Provinces. 
Taylor succeeded in preparing, under the guise of 
American merchant ships, two vessels, which were 
armed as privateers after leaving port, and had re- 
markably successful voyages. In the Archivo General 
de la Nacién at Buenos Aires there is only one letter 
from Taylor about this mission, of February 8, 1816. 


1Griffin, op. cit., 134. 
*Lewis Winkler Bealer, Los Corsdrios de Buenos Aires, 1815-1821, Publicationes del 
Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, No. LX XII, (Buenos Aires, 1937). 
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It shows: first, that it had the official support and 
direction of the government of the United Provinces; 
secondly, that Taylor was well pleased with his con- 
tacts in the United States at this time.' 

Taylor went back to the United States as a fellow 
passenger? with the next significant visitor from the 
far south, the Chilean exile, José Miguel Carrera, who 
came on his famous self-sustained mission, supported 
by his own wits and contrivances, to collect arms and 
to recruit an expedition for the liberation of Chile. 
The three Carrera brothers were among the remnants 
of Chilean patriots, including Bernardo O’Higgins, 
whom the victorious Spanish royalists had driven 
eastward through the Andes in November, 1814. Of 
these refugees in Mendoza, General San Martin select- 
ed the more reliable O’ Higgins for Chilean collaborator 
in his own grand strategy for the liberation of that 
country. The presence of the Carreras and their rival 
ambitions interfered with San Martin’s own plans. 
Presently they found themselves under military sur- 
veillance and expelled from the Cuyo frontier to 
Buenos Aires. From the recent months of comrade- 
ship with Joel Poinsett* in the unsuccessful insurrec- 
tion in Chile, José Miguel Carrera, like most revolu- 
tionists in South America, had shaped a glowing image 
of the United States as a land of liberty and of help for 


1Tomd4s Taylor al Exmo. Supmo. Director de las Provincias del Rio de la Plata, Phila- 
delphia, February 8, 1816. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2—A4, No. 9. 

“I have the honor to inform your Excellency of my safe arrival in these Provinces 
[sic] on January 16 last, after a voyage of 64 days. 

“Immediately after disembarking at Annapolis, and eager to put into practice the 
object of my mission, I proceeded to Baltimore and then to this city. Though I have not 
yet seen the principal people who are to take part in the negotiation, I can assure your 
Excellency that, according to present prospects, your intentions will be completely ful- 
filled, since everything is working out well in this country, which knows our needs and 
the justice of our cause, and which takes an interest equal to ours in the fate of those 
peoples. Within a month a vessel ought to be perfectly armed for sea, and I believe I 
have to do no more than await the arrival of the frigate Avispa in these parts in order to 
go with all the rest. Your Excellency will be apprised of everything immediately. 

“The newspapers which I am sending will inform you of the latest events in Europe 
and of the setbacks (contrastes) which the system suffers in the points of revolution (puntos 
rebolucionados) in this part of America.” 

*William Miller Collier y Guillermo Felid Cruz, La primera Misién de los Estades Unidos 
de Anérica en Chile (Santiago de Chile, 1926), 190. 

*Poinsett had gone to Chile after a few months in Buenos Aires. His connection as a 
consul general did not prevent him from taking a personal part in the Chilean revolution. 
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freedom. He had pictured asylums of refuge there and 
the outfitting of expeditions from the northern re- 
public. After vainly attempting to organize in 
Buenos Aires a campaign of his own for the liberation 
of Chile, Don José Miguel pawned his wife’s jewels and 
made his way to the United States on a returning gun- 
runner, relying on a fund of 5000 pesos which Poinsett 
had taken for him to North America. 

Carrera arrived at Annapolis, January 17, 1816, on 
the ship Expedition, owned by the Baltimore trader 
and outfitter of privateers, Henri Didier. Commodore 
Porter presented him to President Madison this same 
month of January, later to the Secretary of State, 
Monroe.! Carrera made the acquaintance of many 
other prominent people during his year’s sojourn in 
the United States. He represented himself as pleni- 
potentiary of the revolutionary government of Chile, 
and went through the form of securing from two sur- 
viving members of the expelled Junta of Santiago a 
mandate to that effect. The good Commodore Porter, 
then superintendent of the navy yard, and his dis- 
creet friend, Poinsett, helped him all they could. It 
is uncertain whether he ever cashed the 5000 pesos 
previously taken for him to the United States by 
Poinsett, which seems to have been transferred to 
Halifax; but he managed to borrow $4,000 from John 
Skinner, postmaster of Baltimore, one of a group of 
men interested in speculations in munition shipments 
to South America and in the outfitting of privateers. 
With this start he managed, on promises to pay upon 
arrival, to recruit and outfit an expedition for the re- 
demption of Chile, to be achieved by a march overland 
from Buenos Aires or by an expedition through the 
Straits of Magellan, as chance should dictate. 

The ships, at least the Clifton and Salvaje, were 
furnished and loaded by Darcy and Didier of Balti- 
more. Carrera guaranteed payment for them by the 
government of Chile. 


‘Collier y Felid Cruz, op. cit., 202, notes that they called on Monroe, but did not find 
him in. A letter from Porter to Monroe three years later recalls that he once presented 
Carrera to him (Monroe). Porter to Monroe, January 3, 1819. Monroe Papers, XVII- 
2209, Library of Congress. 
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Carrera sailed from the United States December 5, 
1816, on the ship Clifton, with some thirty young 
adventurers, mostly French and North American, 
followed by others in the brig Salvaje and the schooner 
Davei. When he arrived at the Rio de la Plata, San 
Martin had already crossed the Andes and defeated 
the Spanish forces at Chacabuco, and O’Higgins was 
ruler of Chile. Carrera’s still unpaid adventurers 
promptly cast their lot with the Buenos Aires Govern- 
ment, which bought in the vessels and their supplies 
(except for the Salvaje, which eventually got away 
around the Horn and reached Chile in May, 1817, 
where the supercargo, Henry Hill, disposed of the 
warlike stores to General San Martin),' and took the 
people into its service.2, When Carrera plotted to get 


‘Henry Hill, Recollections of an Octogenerian (Boston, D. Lothrop & Co., 1884), 82. 

The voyage of the Salvaje (Savage) from Buenos Aires to Coquimbo, together with 
much information about North American trade with revolutionary Chile, is set forth in 
great detail in the correspondence of the pious Henry Hill, whose manuscript papers are 
now preserved in the Sterling Memorial Library at Yale University. The Salvaje returned 
to Baltimore with a cargo of copper and specie. 

2The history of this expedition and the final tragic fate of José Miguel Carrera and his 
brothers have been immortalized in Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna’'s epic volume El 
Ostracismo de los Carreras (Santiago, 1857, and later editions, including the 1938 edition 
in the republication of Vicufia Mackenna’s works by the University of Chile.) Vicufia 
Mackenna had access to the papers (now preserved in the National Archives of Chile) 
of Carrera, but not his diary. The later discovery and use of the diary enabled Miguel 
Varas Veld4squez to make certain corrections, particularly of the voyage to the United 
States, in his Don José Miguel Carrera en los Estados Unidos (Santiago de Chile, 1912) 
first published in Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia, 1912, Nam. 7 y 8. William Miller 
Collier and Guillermo Felidé Cruz have availed themselves of this material and documents 
in the United States to summarize carefully Carrera’s visit to the United States in their 
La primera misién de los Estados Unidos de America en Chile (Santiago, 1926). 

Skinner entrusted to his father-in-law, Judge Theoderick Bland, for collection, 
Carrera’s note for $4,000, when Bland went to South America in 1817 as a member of the 
commission of investigation (Caesar A. Rodney, John Graham, and Bland) to Buenos 
Aires, Chile and Peru. (John Skinner to the Supreme Director of the United Provinces, 
Baltimore, June 5, 1818. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 8). 
Bland tried to collect the note from the Buenos Aires government on the ground that the 
interposition of that government, and its use of the military munitions and officers pro- 
cured by Carrera, had prevented them going into the hands and service for whom they 
were particularly intended (Theoderick Bland to His Excellency Juan Martin de Pueyrre- 
dén, Supreme Director of the United Provinces of South America, Buenos Aires, April 4, 
1818. Ibid.) I found no evidence of action on this petition. In Chile, Bland applied to 
the dictator, O'Higgins, for payment of the note to one Richard R. Boughan [Brougham?] 
who had power of attorney. O'Higgins declared that Carrera had no authorized mission 
in the United States, notwithstanding the patriotic nature of his activities, and he eventu- 
ally obliged José M. Carrera’s father to pay the note (although the father denied respon- 
sibility for it and even questioned its authenticity) presumably out of Don José’s patri- 
mony. Archivo Nacional (Santiago de Chile), Varios Vol. 128, 238. 
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away from Buenos Aires for Chile with one of these 
ships, he was arrested and imprisoned. 

Carrera’s activities in the United States have never 
been considered one of the early missions from Buenos 
Aires which are the subject of this paper. The revolu- 
tionary government acknowledged no responsibility 
for his representations nor his debts. Nevertheless, 
there is in the National Archives of the Argentine 
Republic the unsigned draft of a communication to the 
President of the United States, dated May 29, 1815, 
that throws some new light on Carrera’s possible re- 
lation to the Buenos Aires Government. The letter 
itself, signed by General Alvarez, Supreme Director 
of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata—who 
had manifested some sympathy for Carrera’s projects 
in Buenos Aires—is preserved in the records of the 
Department of State,' in the National Archives at 
Washington, showing that it was delivered. It states 
that Alvarez, availing himself of the occasion of 
Carrera’s trip, was appealing for aid in materials of 
war, for the punctual payment of which the Buenos 
Aires Government would be responsible. ‘‘The above 
mentioned brigadier, Don José Miguel Carrera, will 
explain verbally to your Excellency our situation and 
the succours we are most interested in, and I confi- 
dently hope for all from your Excellency’s generosity.’” 

If the Buenos Aires Government denied all respon- 
sibility for Carrera’s activities in the United States, 
while appropriating the fruits of them, it was eager 
to send him back there, with passports for his two 
brothers, in order to get rid of all three. San Martin 
visited Don José in prison and offered to send him 
to the United States on a diplomatic mission if he 


1Argentine Republic, Notes, Vol. I, part 1, p. 24. It is interesting to note the sense in 
which a clerk in the State Department summarized this note at some later date, in a slip 
pasted on the document: “May 26, 1815, Buenos Aires. General Alvares, Pres't. of, 
writes to the Pres't. of the U.S., that Gen’l. José Miguel Carrera is about visiting the 
United States and hopes the U.S. will furnish war materials to his country for which 
Carrera will pay promptly, etc.” 


*Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 9. 
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would desist from further projects in Chile.' Carrera 
resolutely refused, later escaped to Montevideo, en- 
gaged in hostilities against Buenos Aires, and eventu- 
ally met his death before a firing squad, like his two 
brothers before him. The Carreras were passionate 
patriots who wanted to see their country free, but 
would not tolerate its emancipation at any hands but 
their own. 

The European situation had clarified after the year 
1815 by the exile of Napoleon and the restoration of 
legitimate governments everywhere, including that 
Ferdinand VII to whom the people of Buenos Aires 
had professed their allegiance. As the historic Con- 
gress at Tucumdn was assembling, the provisional 
government decided to send to the United States a 
secret formal mission in anticipation of a declaration 
of independence. While Carrera was still in the United 
States, the Supreme Director of the United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata, the same General Alvarez who 
had provided the Chilean patriot with a species of 
credentials to President Madison, designated one 
Colonel Martin Thompson as an agent, not yet in- 
vested with public character, nor disposed to exceed 
the “specific object” of his mission without an 
understanding beforehand with the United States 
Government. 

Thompson’s instructions? reveal an attempt to play 
off the United States against Great Britain. They 
imposed upon him inviolable secrecy as to his voyage 
and mission, except for complete information about it 
to the President. He was to make known to the Presi- 
dent the state of affairs in Buenos Aires, and the desire 
of those provinces to tighten their relations with the 
United States by a “pact of reciprocal interests,” 
which, however, must be ratified by “‘the authorities 
of the United Provinces.’”’ In the name of the Buenos 


1Bartolomé Mitre, Historia de San Martin (2d Ed., Buenos Aires, 1889), II, 92. 
*{Alvarez] to James Madison President of the United States, Buenos Aires, January 16, 
1816. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 9. The English text 


8s in Manning, I, 343. 
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Aires Government, he was to order every kind of 
material assistance, pledging that government to 
compensate with all imaginable advantages for the 
commerce of the United States. ‘If munitions of war 
cannot be gotten in any other way,”’ read the instruc- 
tions, ‘‘you may guarantee cash payment for them. 
Specifically, you will request two, or at least one 
frigate, to protect the commerce of that nation and 
to introduce a preponderance of North Americans 
over British nationals.”” He was to try to procure 
from the United States Government officers of all 
classes, promising them attractive distinctions. He 
was to urge the President to get those European pow- 
ers without colonies to neutralize the machinations of 
the other powers, particularly Spain, by taking part 
in the destiny of the Plata country; and he was to 
seek to establish secret relations with the patriot 
government in Mexico. In general, he was to accept 
any proposal which might help to advance and sustain 
the cause of the Buenos Aires Government.' 

In a credential presenting Thompson to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, General Alvarez bespoke 
for him full credit and consideration, and offered 
similar consideration and security to such ministers 
as the President might send to the United Provinces. 
The Director mentioned the ‘well-known circum- 
stances’? which hitherto had prevented the United 
Provinces from establishing with the United States 
the relations of amity and strict correspondence which 
reciprocal interest and a common glory ought to 
have inspired. Evidently he was referring to the 
failure of the Provinces to declare their independence, 
(perhaps also to the interruption of communication 
by the War of 1812-1815 between the United States 
and Great Britain), for he went on to say that “‘a series 
of extraordinary Events and unexpected changes, 


1Instructions for the Delegate [diputado] to the United States, Buenos Aires, January 
16, 1816, accompanied by full powers from the ‘Honorable Junta of Observation.” 
Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires) 81-A2-A4, No. 9. 
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which have taken place in our ancient Mother-Coun- 
try, have constrained us not to make a formal Declara- 
tion of Independence: nevertheless our conduct and 
our Public Papers have sufficiently expressed our 
Resolution. When this Letter reaches Your Ex- 
cellency, The General Congress of our Representa- 
tives will have met, and I can assure you, without 
fear of being mistaken, that one of its first acts will 
be a solemn Declaration of the Independence of these 
Provinces of the Spanish Monarchy and of all other 
Foreign Sovereigns or Powers.”! A separate missive 
used a more personal tone to Madison: confident as 
he was of the great desire of his fellow citizens to form 
a close connection with the United States, he was send- 
ing by the ‘‘national Colonel Martin Thompson” a 
specimen of the first arms manufactured in the Prov- 
inces of Buenos Aires and Tucumd4n under the auspices 
of a free government, as an homage due to the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States. It was accompanied 
by a manuscript essay on the new mineral discoveries 
in those provinces. The Director closed his epistle 
with what may be hoped to be a prophetic note: ‘‘the 
expressions of the sentiments of a people, who amidst 
the struggle in which they are engaged to secure their 
rights, reflect on the natural relations which are one 
day to unite them with that people over whom you so 
worthily preside.’” 

Here was a temptation for the United States—if it 
wished to take its eyes off Florida and dared to chal- 
lenge the menacing European concert where the Holy 
Alliance had just been proclaimed—to bind itself 
prematurely to a new republic, indeed to the whole 
southern continent. But the advantage of such a 
consummation was not sufficiently great to compensate 
for the risks in a possible collision with Great Britain, 
or with a European coalition, or both, in support of 


‘Manning, I, 341. 
*National Archives (Washington) Division of State Department archives, series 
Argentine Republic, Notes, Vol. I, pt. 1, 26-28. 
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Spain. We now know that Europe was not sufficiently 
united to support Spain, but Madison’s government 
did not yet know it; besides, it was more interested 
in Florida. Even if Madison had been prepared 
to recognize this new mission from the Argentine, he 
would have been prevented from doing so by the 
blunders and ineptness of the envoy himself. 
Thompson reached New York on May 3, 1816, 
somewhat indisposed in health! (it is worth recording 
this, in view of the sequel). The absence of the Presi- 
dent and of the principal cabinet officers from Wash- 
ington during the summer heat induced him to delay 
going to Washington until August,? at which time he 
met only subordinate officials. Meanwhile he had 
occupied himself in contracting directly with a number 
of officers (French and Polish emigrés and some North 
American veterans of the recent war with England) 
for services in Buenos Aires, in confabulations with 
Carrera and his intimates, in marvelling at the new 
spectacle of steamboats (estimbotes) and writing long 
despatches about them and their possible usefulness 
in the far south. Bickerings over unimportant mat- 
ters, and requests for more salary and more secretarial 
aid, filled up his despatches. When in November he 
reached Baltimore again, en route to Washington, he 
noted*® that since he was not invested with a public 
character, and could not transcend the object of his 
mission without an understanding with the Washing- 
ton Government, this might make it impossible to be 
received as a deputy of the United Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata even after their declaration of inde- 
pendence. He wished, therefore, to receive more 
liberal and expansive instructions, giving him a public 
rank. When this despatch reached Buenos Aires, 


‘Martin Thompson to the Supreme Director of the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 
No. 1, New York, May 20, 1816. Archivo General dela Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4. 

*Martin Thompson to the Supreme Director, No. 4, Philadelphia, August 23, 1816. 
Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81—-A2—A4, No. 9. 

*Thompson to the Supreme Director, Baltimore, November 14, 1816. Archivo General 
de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81—-A2—A4, No. 9. 

‘Thompson to the Supreme Director, No. 13, Baltimore, November 14, 1816. Archivo 
General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), S1-A2-A4, No. 9. 
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Thompson had already been removed. The reasons 
given by the Director (now Pueyrred6n) were that, 
in his dealings with the ‘Polish officers’? directly 
(instead of through the United States Government), 
he had violated his instructions on several scores: 
first by engaging the officers directly, and secondly, 
by thus revealing the nature of his mission; he had 
further entered into negotiations with shipping firms 
before reaching an understanding with the Washington 
Government.? 

Pueyrred6n took formal pains to explain to the 
President that Thompson was being removed for viola- 
tion of his instructions for having arbitrarily departed 
from the line of duties marked out for him and because 
‘‘without having duly estimated the honor of confer- 
ring with you he has granted licenses which are in 
direct contradiction with the said principles* [of his 
instructions].’’ Presumably this refers to the granting 
of privateering commissions, which were causing the 
United States much annoyance because of the well- 
established protests of Onis at these violations of 


neutrality.‘ 
It had been the principal purpose of Thompson’s 
mission—as revealed so clearly in his instructions—to 


1The government nevertheless honored the contracts he had made with such officers, 
after instructing him to make no more. 

*Draft of a despatch to Martin Thompson, Buenos Aires, January 10, 1817. Archivo 
General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2—A4, No. 9. 

*Pueyrredén to Madison, January 10, 1817. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos 
Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 9. The English text is printed in Manning, I, 346, where it is 
misdated January 1, 1817. 

After the order for Thompson’s removal had already left Buenos Aires, but perhaps 
before it was received in the United States, he foolishly affixed his name, as “‘ Deputy from 
the Rio de la Plata,” jointly with the agents from Venezuela, New Granada and Mexico, 
to a commission from “the deputies of free America, resident in the United States of the 
North, to their compatriot, Gregor MacGregor, General of Brigade, in the services of the 
United Provinces of New Granada and Venezuela” to take possession of East and West 
Florida. This commission, dated March 31, 1817, naturally made all its signatories persona 
non grata, but it was not the cause of Thompson's removal, as asserted by Alberto Palo- 
meque (op. cit. post), because Pueyrredén already had revoked his commission three 
months earlier. Bolivar immediately disavowed the document. For the text, see Annals 
of Congress, 15th Cong., 2d Session (1819) Vol. 2, p. 1612, and American State Papers, 
Foreign Relations, IV. The Buenos Aires authorities, and Bolivar also, disavowed the 
commission to MacGregor. 

‘For the lengthy correspondence between Onis and the Secretary of State, see Annale, 
15th Congress, Ist Session (1818) Vol. 2, pp. 1899-1943. 
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make the United States Government, by and with its 
own consent and approval, the intermediary of as- 
sistance for the United Provinces, and to commit it 
to direct dealings. Thompson could not have worse 
mishandled his duty. His letter of dismissal bluntly 
said that it would not even be necessary for him to 
return to Buenos Aires.' The most decisive comment 
on his diplomacy is a postscript to a despatch of his 
successor: ‘‘Thompson is in a hospital, hopelessly 
crazy.’”? 

From now on the operations of the Buenos Aires 
privateers began to play an important and vexatious 
part both in the relations between the United States 
and Spain and between the United States and the 
Provinces. The war of 1812-1815 between the United 
States and Great Britain had left a horde of veteran 
privateer commanders, crews, and well-adapted vessels 
idle in North American ports. The revolted provinces 
of Hispanic America possessed no significant naval 
forces. The Spanish navy was not large enough to 
convoy that nation’s merchant marine successfully 
against privateers as did the British navy during the 
war with the United States. Quite naturally, there- 
fore, the rebels turned to the use of privateers, and 
with formidable results, particularly in the case of 
the United Provinces and Venezuela. These were not 
shipbuilding countries; they commissioned their first 
privateers to foreigners appearing in the Plata estuary 
and on the Spanish Main; later, beginning in 1816, they 
sent forth by their agents to foreign parts blank 
letters-of-marque to commission such foreigners as 
could be had. The devastating horde of South 
American privateers was thus practically all foreign, 
most of them procured in foreign ports, many in the 
United States. 

Investigators have estimated that at least thirty- 


‘Draft of February 9, 1817, for instructions to Martin Thompson. Archivo General de 
la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 9. 

*Manuel H. Aguirre to Pueyrredén, August 17, 1817. Archivo General de la Nacién 
(Buenos Aires), S1-A2—A4, No. 9. 
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nine privateers carrying the flag of Buenos Aires— 
sometimes also that of other revolted countries and 
even that of Portugal, fraudulently, of course — 
frequented the ports and waters of the United States. 
Nine of them had once been privateers under the flag 
of the United States in the recent war against Eng- 
land. Most of these vessels were purchased in the 
United States, and fitted out either outside of its 
jurisdiction, or actually in its territorial waters in 
violation of the law. Onis’ protests against illegal 
commissioning and equipment of privateers and the 
sale of their plunder in the United States, constituted 
a great part of his difficult written exchanges with the 
Secretary of State. They reiterated the charge that 
these craft had been armed and equipped within the 
United States in violation of the law of nations, the 
Treaty of 1795 between Spain and the United States, 
and the neutrality laws of the United States itself, 
and that the vessels were commanded and principally 
manned by the citizens thereof. Despite Adams’ 
laborious defensive replies to Onis, he acknowledged 
in other documents, the justice of the protests.' The 
neutrality laws allowed the sale of ships to all comers, 
provided they were not armed within the country; 
and though they forbade American citizens taking 
commissions or enlisting within the United States, 
it was possible to do so outside the nation’s jurisdic- 
tion. The remote ungoverned Texan port of Galves- 
ton (claimed to be within the United States) and 
Amelia Island, just outside the national jurisdiction, 


‘Manning, I, 49. “ You will remonstrate to them: that the fitting out of privateers in 
our Ports, to cruize either for or against them [the South American revolted provinces] 
is prohibited by our Laws; that many such privateers have been fitted out in our Ports 
(unknown to this Government), and though manned and officered entirely by people of 
this country they have captured the property of nations with whom we are at peace .. . 
that the licentious abuse of their flags by these freebooters, of every nation but their own, 
has an influence unpropitious to the cause of their freedom, and tendency to deter other 
countries from recognizing them as regular Governments.”’ John Quincy Adams, Secre- 
tary of State, to Caesar A. Rodney, John Graham, and Theoderick Bland, Special Com- 
missioners of the United States to South America, Washington, Nevember 21, 1817. 
Manning, I, 47. 

In 1805 Spanish authorities in Cuba granted to citizens of the United States letters-of- 
maryue against Great Britain. Portell-Vild, op. cit., 144. 
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became rendezvous and markets for these illegally 
equipped corsair vessels. Both of those places were 
beyond the immediate control of the Washington 
Government; in fact, the federal forces available for 
police work were not adequate to patrol the extensive 
territorial waters proper. Even within waters where 
some surveillance was possible, like Chesapeake Bay, 
outfitting and illegal augmentation took place. Where 
arrests followed, as they occasionally did, it was almost 
impossible to get juries to convict except in cases of 
flagrant atrocity. Public opinion was on the side of 
the privateers.. Embarrassments caused by the activ- 
ities of these craft, and sympathy for them, became a 
problem for John Quincy Adams in his dealings with 
new agents from Buenos Aires. 


III 


General San Martin’s grand strategy for the eman- 
cipation of Peri and the winning at last of independ- 
ence throughout the continent was directly responsible 
for another mission from Buenos Aires. Having 
crossed the Andes in January, 1817, and defeated the 
royalist army at Chacabuco (February 12, 1817), the 
General planned his next major move: the delivery 
of Peri by an invasion from the sea. He suddenly 
returned unannounced to Buenos Aires and arranged 
with Pueyrred6n, the Supreme Director of the now 
independent United Provinces (the Declaration of 
Independence had been voted at Tucumdn July 9, 
1816), for a mission to the United States to buy or 
build, fit out, and man a naval squadron to make the 
long voyage to Valparaiso in order to control the 
Pacific and to help convoy an army of liberation to 

!1Two scholars have written excellent but not definitive accounts of the privateers of the 
United Provinces. Theodore 8. Currier, Los corsdrios del Rto de la Plata (Publicaciones 
del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, No. XLV, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 
Buenos Aires, 1929) exhausts the voluminous published sources in the United States, but 
does not utilize the materials printed in the Argentine. Lewis Winkler Bealer Los cor- 


sédrios de Buenos Aires (ibid. No. LX XII, Buenos Aires, 1937) notes this deficiency but 
himself does not exhaust the archival material either in the United States or the Argentine. 
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the shores of Peri. For this important representation 
they chose Manuel Hermenejildo de Aguirre, with the 
honorary title of Commissioner General of War and 
Marine, as chief of mission, and Gregorio Gémez, 
captain in the customs service, as second, with the 
honorary title of Commissioner of Marine. The 
envoys sailed from Buenos Aires late in May, 1817, 
equipped with credentials and detailed instructions 
based on a special contract between General San 
Martin and Aguirre. 

By the terms of this contract, General San Martin, 
exercising powers conferred on him by the Supreme 
Director of Chile (Bernardo O’ Higgins), named Aguirre 
as agent of that state to buy or to have con- 
structed in the United States, two 34-gun frigates, 
according to specifications set forth in detail, and as 
many other ships of war as he could get, and to send 
them under the United States flag, fully equipped and 
armed, to the Rio de la Plata en route for Valparaiso. 
For this he was provided with 100,000 pesos cash, and 
promised 100,000 more in three months. In case 
Lima should be taken with the aid of these ships, 
Aguirre was to get a bonus of 100,000 pesos for himself 
in addition to a salary of 12,000 pesos for the trip and 
traveling expenses.' Pueyrred6n jointly guaranteed 
the contract on behalf of the United Provinces and 


1Convencién celebrado entre el Exmo. Sefior Capitan General don José de San Martin y 
el cuidadano de las Provincias Unidas don Manuel H. Aguirre. Buenos Aires, April 17, 
1817. This and related documents (but not all those cited in this essay) are printed by 
Alberto Palomeque, Origines de la dipl ia argentina, Misién Aguirre 4 Norte América 
(Buenos Aires, 1905) II, 123-128. Palomeque had access to a collection of Aguirre’s own 
papers, containing copies of the contract, and numerous other documents, which were as- 
sembled by Aguirre to defend a claim of 52,098.19 pesos which he presented to the Chilean 
Government after his return from North America (see p. 74, note 2 below). This original 
expediente is now in the possession of Sefior Carlos Ibaguren of Buenos Aires, who kindly 
permitted me to inspect it; but a transcript is also in the Archivo General de la Nacién. 
Practically all these documents are printed in one place or another in Palomeque’s im- 
perfectly organized volume. Apparently Palomeque did not use the important but in- 
complete erpediente of dc ts relating to the mission of Aguirre and Gémez which 
are now preserved in the Archivo General de la Nacién, in Buenos Aires, nor the much 
smaller and more fragmentary erpediente, labeled “ Aguirre, 1818," in the Archivo del 
Ministerio de Relaciones y Culto, in the same city. Some of these, however, are duplicated 
in the family expediente used by Palomeque. Where possible, I here cite Palomeque’s 
printed documents for the reader’s convenience, instead of the archival originals; other- 
wise I cite the latter. 
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he also authorized Aguirre to borrow on authority 
of his government up to 2,000,000 pesos' to supplement 
the 200,000 pesos provided by Chile.2? Gémez, on his 
part, was promised by the Buenos Aires Government 
a contingent bonus of 10,000 pesos similarly, in addi- 
tion to traveling expenses and the continuance of his 
regular salary as commissioner of customs, plus an 
annual supplement of 1500 pesos during the trip. The 
envoys received 25 blank privateering commissions 
from each government, and authority to guarantee 
exemption from all customs duties in Chilean ports of 
prizes made within ten months of the date of priva- 
teering commissions. Pueyrred6n had explained to 


1In using the words pesos and dollars, I have used them just as they occur in the docu- 
ments, without being able to know the prevailing rate of exchange for translation into 
dollar equivalents. I presume a silver peso and silver dollar were then roughly equivalent. 

The Consul of the United States, at Buenos Aires, Thomas Lloyd Halsey, irresponsi- 
bly had led the Government of the United Provinces to expect an issue of a 9 per cent loan 
of 2,000,000 dollars from private sources in the United States, with the assistance of the 
government of the latter, the same to be negotiated by John Devereux, special agent of 
the United States, who had left Buenos Aires for the United States with a loan contract 
signed by Pueyrredén and Thomas Lloyd Halsey, dated Buenos Aires, January 31, 1817. 
The loan was not to be payable until ten years after the conclusion of the existing war, 
but optionally before that. The “House of Mr. John Devereux” was to get a six per 
cent commission for underwriting the loan. ‘And to the end that these conditions may 
have all the force and effect necessary for their fulfillment on both sides by means of the 
signature of the consul of the United States, this document has been respectively signed 
by us both, and countersigned by the Secretary of the Treasury, in conformity with a 
copy duly verified, and deposited in the proper office for the uses of official purposes which 
are or may be required.” Buenos Aires, 3lst January, 1817. [signed] Pueyrredén, 
Thomas Lloyd Haisey, José Domingo Trillo, acting Secretary of the Treasury. National 
Archives (Washington), Division of State Department Records, Argentine Republic, 
Notes. Vol. I, part 1, 13. See also Manning, I, 347, 349, 354). Richard Rush, acting 
Secretary of State in Washington, promptly repudiated this agreement. Richard Rush 
to “Sefior [ ]" Department of State, April 21, 1817, Archivo General de la Nacién 
(Buenos Aires), S1~A2—A4, No. 8. 

In acknowledging the Secretary's despatch of April 20, 1817, relating to the agreement, 
Halsey observed that it was Devereux’ project, not his: ‘‘My signature to it was merely 
as his agent in his absence. The United States not allowing any salary to its consular 
agents in foreign countries, they are obliged to seek their maintenance by commercial or 
other pursuits, and, therefore, it sometimes happens that the signature as an individual 
is unintentionally blended with the official capacity . . . I repeatedly explained to them 
that I could not answer for the success of the proposition.” Consul T. L. Halsey to the 
Secretary of State, Buenos Aires, November 21, 1817. National Archives (Washington), 
Division of State Department Archives, Buenos Aires, Consular Despatches, December 9, 
1811—November, 1817). The body of the proposed contract, above quoted, does not 
admit of such an excuse of “unintentional blending.” 

20n the other hand, O'Higgins promised to “fulfil inviolably and religiously all engage- 
ments and commitments which we may make with that nation [the United States].’ 
O'Higgins to Aguirre, Concepcion, June 4, 1817. Palomeque, II, 124. 
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Madison the removal of Martin Thompson among 
other reasons for granting certain ‘‘licenses’”’ con- 
trary to the sense of his instructions, but he had no 
hesitation in giving Aguirre and Gémez express in- 
structions to issue the same. 

Supplementary instructions from Pueyrredé6n to 
Aguirre and Gémez directed them, in case they could 
not get the frigates, to procure six corvettes of 25 to 30 
guns each, and a listed' quantity of guns and am- 
munition for the armament of other ships in Buenos 
Aires (the latter purchases to be paid out of the 
anticipated loan). The Supreme Director added an 
order to procure two proper sabers and two fine pairs 
of pistols, suitably ornamented and appropriately en- 
graved, as gifts for San Martin and O’ Higgins in grati- 
tude for their services on the memorable day of Chaca- 
buco; also a dozen good quality sabers to be presented 
on occasion in the future as rewards for valor to deserv- 
ing officers. Finally, they were to buy ‘‘for the use 
of this government” a good telescope and barometer 
with thermometer attached.’ 

The credentials which Aguirre carried with him, 
including letters to the President from Pueyrredén, 
San Martin, and O’Higgins, have interest because of 
certain technical questions that he encountered in 
Washington, and because they describe the essential 
object of his mission. His formal credentials, signed 
by Pueyrred6n as Supreme Director of the United 


1List No. 1: 


Cannon balls of caliber 8....... 8000 

= ee 4000 

8000 

List No. 2: 

Mortars caliber 18 numberof: 24 


{Supreme Director] to the Commissioner Don Manuel Aguirre [draft], Buenos Aires, 
April 30, 1817; unsigned draft of a communication to Don Gregorio Gémes, advising him 
of his appointment as second to Don Manuel H. de Aguirre in the mission to be sent to 
North America, April 30, 1817; [Supreme Director] to Gregorio Gémesz, May 6, 1817. 
Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2—A4, No. 9. 
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Provinces of South America, and by Gregorio Tagle, 
Minister of State, denominate him as “‘agent of this 
government near that of the United States of North 
America, granting to him the privileges, pre-eminences 
and prerogatives which belong to said title.” A letter 
from General San Martfn to the President explained 
that the Supreme Director of the Government of Chile 
(O’Higgins) had considered that a principal instru- 
ment to secure the liberty of America was the arma- 
ment in the United States of a squadron destined to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

This squadron, said San Martin, “united to the 
forces which are now preparing in the river La Plata, 
may co-operate in sustaining the ulterior military 
operations of the army under my command in South 
America; and, convinced of the advantages which our 
actual political situation promises, I have crossed the 
Andes in order to concert in that capital [Buenos 
Aires], among other things, the guaranty of my Gov- 
ernment, and, in compliance with the stipulations 
between the Supreme Director of Chile and its in- 
timate ally, to carry into effect the plan which has been 
confided to Don Manuel Aguirre. Your Excellency, 
who enjoys the honor of presiding over a free people, 
who contended and shed their blood in a similar cause 
to that in which the inhabitants of South America are 
now engaged, will, I hope, deign to extend to the above- 
named person such protection as is compatible with 
the actual relations of your Government; and I have 
the high satisfaction of assuring Your Excellency that 
the arms of the country under my orders will not fail 
to give consistency and respect to the promises of both 
Governments.’”! 

This straightforward and purposeful document is, 
so far as I know, the only letter which the immortal 
San Martin ever addressed to the immortal James 


1Don José Francisco de San Martin, General of the Army of the Andes, to James Mon- 
roe, President of the United States, Santiago, Chile, April 1, 1817. Note that this letter 
is antedated to April 1, and at Santiago. Manning, I, 352. 
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Monroe. It shows that a naval armament which he 
hoped to get from the United States was a factor in 
his grand strategic combination. It was not, however, 
an indispensable factor, for the great commander’s 
resourcefulness would turn in any direction. 

Pueyrred6n, in a letter presenting Aguirre to Mon- 
roe, said that he was deputed to the President ‘‘in 
the character of the agent of this Government” and 
requested for him “‘all the protection and considera- 
tion required by his diplomatic rank and the actual 
state of our relations.' This will be a new tie, by which 
the United States of the North will more effectually 
secure the gratitude and affection of the free provinces 
of the South.” 

Neither the credentials which Aguirre carried, nor 
the contract which served as his instructions, nor the 
supplementary instructions from Pueyrred6n that he 
carried from Buenos Aires, directed him to solicit a 
recognition of independence. By implication, and in 
effect, they left it open to the United States to decide 
what diplomatic rank, if any, the actual situation 
would justify extending to him. 

The envoys arrived in Baltimore, in July, 1817, 
after a swift voyage of fifty-nine days.? Aguirre im- 
mediately proceeded to Washington, where he pre- 
sented his credentials to Richard Rush, who was acting 
as Secretary of State ad interim, pending the arrival 
from London of John Quincy Adams to take over that 
office. President Monroe was absent from the city 
on a “‘good feeling” tour of the country. Rush re- 


Italics inserted. The “actual state of our relations” had been described in the first 
paragraph of the letter: ‘‘ When the interests of sound policy are in accord with the prin- 
ciples of justice, nothing is more easy or more pleasing than the maintenance of harmony 
and good understanding between Powers which are connected by close relations. This 
seems to be exactly the case in which the United States and these provinces stand with 
respect to each other; a flattering situation, which gives the signal of our success, and 
forms our best apology.” Juan Martin Pueyrredén, Supreme Director of the United 
Provinces of South America, to James Monroe, President of the United States, April 28, 
1817. Manning, I, 353. I did not find in Buenos Aires any copies of these communica- 
tions, of which Manning prints the Department of State translations. 

2Palomeque, op. cit., I, 39. One may question the precise dates of departure and arrival 
as stated by Palomeque, but not the months. 
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ceived the visitor from the distant Rfo de la Plata in a 
private and informal, but none-the-less warmly sym- 
pathetic manner. He did not scruple to say that he 
believed that the President, in common with the nation 
at large, cherished the most sincere good will towards 
all the inhabitants of the American continent, and 
looked with feelings of great solicitude and kindness 
upon the struggle in which so many of them were 
engaged. He made it plain that the government of the 
United States, because of its policy of strict neutrality, 
and because of its treaty of commerce and amity with 
Spain, could take no part whatever in this struggle; and 
he emphasized that this policy of neutrality was the one 
most likely to be beneficial to the South Americans 
themselves.! 

Aguirre, unabashed, asked if the United States 
Government would sell some ships out of its own navy 
to assist this campaign for the liberation of Peri. 
Rush, of course, said no; but he explained that neither 
the laws of the United States, nor international law, 
would prevent Aguirre as an individual from pur- 
chasing arms and munitions from private individuals, 
the purchaser taking upon himself the risk of carrying 
contraband. He was free to buy ships of any size from 
other private individuals in the seaports of the United 
States, but he must not arm or in any way equip them 
for war. As long as he kept his activities and purchases 
within the sphere of an individual, avoiding any 
breach of the laws, his conduct would be sanctioned 
and he himself protected; if the cause of his country 
could in this way be benefited, then the people and 
Government of the United States would be content. 
According to Rush, Aguirre was quite satisfied with 
this declaration and the sentiments manifested; he 
said plainly that he did not expect to be received 
in his official character, and that since he could have 


“The last idea was pressed the most distinctly, as it was calculated to suggest to the 
commissioner the best excuse for not recognizing him in his official capacity.”” Rush's 
statement of November 22, 1817. 
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no further business with the Government, he would 
set off the next day for Baltimore and begin his opera- 
tions ‘‘as a merchant’’ there and in other cities. Rush 
ended the conversation on a note stressing the ad- 
vantages of free and popular governments, and was 
somewhat surprised to hear Aguirre intimate guardedly 
that the people of Buenos Aires were scarcely fitted to 
be republicans, or at any rate, would not be able to 
set up a democratic form of government; that ‘‘the 
better sort”’ were against it; and that conformably 
to this incapacity they would make an offer to Don 
Carlos, brother of Ferdinand, to come from Spain to 
rule over them in the capacity of an ‘independent 
King.”? From this moment the possibility of more 
monarchies in the New World became an anxiety to 
Monroe and his advisers. 

“This Government says that it is against its in- 
terests to become involved in a war with Spain, and 
all that it can do is to let me do.”’ Aguirre thus sum- 
marized this first interview.’ 

With these friendly expressions, even encourage- 


‘Richard Rush, Statement in relation to the contents of a Letter of Don Manuel de 
Aguirre, of 14 Novbre., 1817, November 22, 1817. The National Archives (Washington), 
Division of State Department Archives, Notes from the Argentine Legation, I, Part 1, 
Feb. 11, 1811, to Oct. 27, 1838. Aguirre made a similar statement to Adams, December 
24, 1817, about an offer to Don Carlos. J. Q. Adams, Memoirs. 

Palomeque, in his study, op. cit., passionately exalting Aguirre as a patriot of the revo- 
lution, prints a Spanish translation of Rush’s remarks, but omits this last statement. 

*Aguirre to Supreme Director, New York, August 30, 1817. Archivo General de la 
Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 9. In this despatch Aguirre states that this is the 
sense of what he had written in an earlier despatch (not extant in this collection). Barto- 
lomé Mitre, Historia de Belgrano (4th Ed., Buenos Aires, 1887) III, 98, summarizes this 
earlier despatch, of July 30, 1817, out of the Secret Archives of the Congress of Tucum4n. 

Some months later, in a letter to the Supreme Director, without date, Aguirre mentions 
that in “his first communications” he had described the interview with the Secretary of 
State ad interim, ‘‘in which he assured me orally that ships cannon, arms and ammunition 
were articles of commerce by the laws of this country and that I would be protected by 
this Government in the execution of my mission, so long as it appeared as a business deal 
under neutral flag and in a neutral vessel.” (Aguirre to the Supreme Director [1817]. 
Archivo del Ministerio de Relaciones y Culto (Buenos Aires) Misién Aguirre, 1818). This 
agrees substantially with Rush's account of the interview; but in a letter of November 14, 
1817, to J. Q. Adams, Aguirre represented Rush to have said that the Government could 
take no “ open and direct part" in favor of the Spanish colonies. The National Archives 
(Washington), Division of State Department Records. Notes from the Argentine Legation, 
Vol. I, Part 1, February 11, 1811, to October 27, 1838). Adams referred this letter 
immediately to Rush, who responded November 22, 1817, with the detailed description 
of the interview above cited. 
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ment, from the Department of State, the agents 
hastened away from Washington to buy or build their 
cruisers. They soon found that all talk of loans, with 
or without the sanction of the United States Govern- 
ment (which last, of course, was out of question) was 
foolish. Carrera’s unfulfilled promises had ruined 
the credit of both Chile and of Buenos Aires, and now 
ships were returning from the Plata with discouraging 
reports of conditions there.' All they could do was to 
use the 100,000 pesos in hand to contract? for the con- 
struction, in New York, of two 34-gun frigates, to 
cost a total of 200,000 pesos; the balance was to be 
paid before the vessels left the port. They were also 
able to persuade several privateers to take commis- 
sions in the Chilean service and to set out loaded with 
cargoes of munitions, on their own account and risk, 
for sale to the government of Buenos Aires or Chile.* 
Optimistically they wrote home that the frigates 
might be expected to be in Valparaiso the following 
March, provided that the second 100,000 pesos, prom- 
ised from the Government of Chile, should reach them 
promptly. 

Despite endeavors to disguise the construction of 
these ships as a private enterprise, it proved im- 
possible to keep the business under cover, if only 
because of the obvious character of the frigates and 
the enthusiastic popular interest in them. The Span- 
ish consulate speedily got wind of the truth. While 
Aguirre was engaged in the execution of formal con- 
tracts, ‘‘there was presented to him,” a copy of the 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1817, prohibiting, under 
heavy penalties, all persons from fitting out vessels of 


1Aguirre to Pueyrredén, New York, August 17, 1817, Archivo General de la Nacién 
(Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 9. Same to Supreme Director of Chile, March 18, 1818. 
Archivo del Ministerio de Relaciones y Culto (Buenos Aires), Misién Aguirre, 1818. 

*According to the depositions secured by the Spanish Consulate (Manning, III, 1977), 
the contractors for the hulls were Messrs. Brown and Chesseman; other contractors sup- 

*Among these ships were the Ellen Tooker, the Colomb, the Arauedn. Aguirre to 
Pueyrred6én, personal, New York, September 12, 1817; Gregorio Gémesz to Pueyrredén, 
New York, November 13, 1817. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, 
No. 9. 
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this description. Fearful that the frigates could not 
proceed to their destination, Aguirre, again in Wash- 
ington, appealed to Secretary Adams for further ad- 
vice, alluding to his earlier conversation with Rush.! 
Adams referred him to the lawyers. Aguirre then got 
this legal advice: ‘‘The act of preparing and sending 
out ships armed for war, equipped and manned in a 
neutral port, is an act of hostility in violation of 
neutrality and of the laws of this country. The Direc- 
tor of the Customs is empowered by these laws to 
detain and confiscate such ships, the value of their 
proceeds to be divided between the informer and the 
Government; and the owner or the person who appears 
to be such, to be imprisoned for ten years and fined 
$10,000.”" Dismayed at this prospect, he determined 
to risk jail for his country’s sake.? The construction 
of the cruisers went forward, and the agents anxiously 
wrote home imploring that the second 100,000 pesos 
be sent to them, as promised, so that the frigates could 
be delivered and put to sea.® 

Leaving Gémez to watch over the construction of 
the frigates in New York, Aguirre returned to Wash- 
ington in late October. 

The rising tide of popular sentiment in favor of the 
revolutionists in South America had already made 
further impression upon the natural sympathies of 
President Monroe. He had been an instinctive 
apostle of the rights of man ever since his participa- 
tion as a youthful soldier in the revolution of the 
English colonies in North America and his first diplo- 
matic mission to revolutionary France in 1794-1796. 
We have observed the cordiality with which he had 
received the first emissaries from the Plata region in 


1Aguirre to Adams, November 14, 1817. The National Archives (Washington), Divi- 
sion of State Department Archives, Notes from the Argentine Legation, Vol. I, Part 1, 
February 11, 1811, to October 27, 1838. 

*Aguirre to the Supreme Director, no date [1818]. Archivo del Ministerio de Relaciones 
y Culto (Buenos Aires) Misién Aguirre, 1818. Printed, with minor errors in Palomeque, 
I, 59. 

sAguirre to Supreme Director, Baltimore, Nov. 25, 1817. Archivo General de la Nacién 
(Buenos Aires), 81-A2—A4, No. 9. 
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1811, when Secretary of State. His inclination toward 
recognition, fortified by warming public opinion, had 
impelled him to appoint, on his own responsibility, a 
commission of investigation to visit South America, 
particularly Buenos Aires, to report upon the condi- 
tion of the United Provinces. Taking advantage of 
the difficulty of organizing this fact-finding com- 
mission, which consisted finally of John Graham, 
Caesar A. Rodney and Theoderick Bland; and of 
family concerns of one of its members, Adams had 
persuaded the President to delay its departure for 
several months.' The commissioners were still await- 
ing their departure on the frigate Congress when 
Aguirre reappeared in Washington. 

Aguirre called on Secretary Adams on October 29, 
1817, and left his commission as ‘‘agent’’ of the United 
Provinces, signed by Pueyrred6n, and another com- 
mission as purchasing agent of Chile, signed by 
O’Higgins. More significantly, he delivered a letter 
for the President, containing a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence of July 9, 1816, and an eloquent 
statement of the reasons why his countrymen had 
undertaken their political emancipation at the risk of 
their lives, their fortunes, and their honor.? There is 
no record of his having asked at this time for a recog- 
nition of that independence, although he may have 
been hoping to be received formally. A formal recep- 
tion by the President of the “‘agent”’ after he had just 
presented his country’s Declaration of Independence, 
would have been actual recognition. 

Already Monroe had announced to the Secretary 
of State, five days before Aguirre’s interview of the 
29th, that he was going to put to the Cabinet 
the question: ‘‘whether we should acknowledge the 
Government of Buenos Aires.”” We are unable to 

1Onis to Pizarro, Dec. 2, 1817, Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Estado, Leg. 5642. 
For the commission see amidst a voluminous literature: Frederick L. Paxson, The Inde- 
pendence of the South American Republics; a Study in Recognition and Foreign Policy 


(Philadelphia, 1916) and Griffin, op. cit. 
2J. Q. Adams, Memoirs; Manning, I, 14. 
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determine precisely when Aguirre had arrived in 
Washington, before the 29th, and consequently wheth- 
er it was his presence that impelled Monroe to consider 
this important subject. Certainly Aguirre’s com- 
munication of the 29th must have strengthened this 
decision. 

In a cabinet meeting of October 30, 1817, Monroe 
presented for discussion the following questions: 

“‘Has the executive power to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the new states whose independence is 
not recognized by the parent country and between 
which parties war exists? 

“Is sending a minister equal to recognition? 

“Is it expedient for the United States to recognize 
Buenos Aires or other revolted province? 

“‘What ought to be the future conduct of the U. 
States towards Spain, considering the evasion prac- 
tised by her government and amounting to a refusal 
to make reparation for injuries? 

“Ts it expedient to break up the Amelia Island 
establishment which is of a piratical and highly mis- 
chievous nature? 

“Is it expedient to act as was accorded in the pre- 
vious May and suspended, i. e. to send a commission 
to South America to report on the progress of the 
revolution and the probability of its success?’’! 

Nothing could illustrate better than these queries 
the inter-relationship of the Florida Question, then in 
negotiation with Spain, and the question of recognition 
of the new Latin-American countries now centered 
upon Buenos Aires.2, The Cabinet decided affirma- 
tively the last two questions. Adams argued suc- 
cessfully against the expediency of acknowledging the 
independence of Buenos Aires, and urged that the 


1J. Q. Adams notes the discussion in a summary way in his Memoirs for that date. The 
questions above quoted are as paraphrased by Griffin, op. cit., 140-141, from a memoran- 
dum of “October, 1817" in the Monroe Papers in the Library of Congress. 

2The points upon which the important interests in this country are depending, and 
upon which the success or failure will affect the interests of the Administration, are the 
relations with Spain, those with Great Britain, and Indian affairs. The Spanish include 
those with South America.” J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, July 28, 1818. 
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next despatch from the United States Legation in 
Madrid be awaited before assuming any new attitude 
toward Spain; this was also agreed to.! 

Amelia Island, the subject of the fifth question, had 
become a port for outlawed slave-traders, smugglers, 
privateers and pirates, ever since evacuation by the 
United States in 1813. We have already noted? that 
the Venezuelan and Mexican agents in the United 
States, and the unfortunate Martin Thompson from 
Buenos Aires, had signed a commission on March 31, 
1817, to the English adventurer, Gregor MacGregor, 
empowering him to take possession of East and West 
Florida in the name of their governments, ‘‘for the 
purpose of carrying into execution, either in whole or 
in part, an enterprise so interesting to the glorious 
cause in which we are engaged.” MacGregor, with 
a company of filibusters recruited at Charleston and 
Savannah, forthwith possessed himself of Amelia 
Island.* It speedily became, like Galveston, a port 
not only for the privateers of the revolutionary gov- 
ernments of South America, seeking a place to con- 
demn and sell their prizes, but a meeting place for 
privateers degenerated into pirates, the enemy of 
any flag, a rendezvous for thieves, thugs, renegades and 
rascals of all complexions of race and nationality 
whose only object was ill-gotten gain, pelf and plunder. 
The Government decided in this notable cabinet 
meeting to wipe out once and for all these pirates’ 
nests. On December 23, 1817, Amelia Island was 
occupied under a strained interpretation of the law of 


1Adams, Memoirs. 

See above, p. 46, note 3. 

*There are two outstanding contributions amidst the literature on MacGregor and the 
second occupation of Amelia Island: T. Frederick Davis, ‘“‘MacGregor’s Invasion of 
Florida, 1817," in Florida Historical Society Quarterly, VII (July, 1928), 3-72; and Rufus 
Kay Wyllys, “The Filibusters of Amelia Island,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly, XII 
(Dec., 1928), 297-325. MacGregor was closely associated with the Baltimore outfitters 
of Buenos Aires privateers, particularly John Skinner (who had lent the $4000 to Carrera). 
Skinner wrote Adams that he had believed MacGregor when the latter told him he in- 
tended to bring about the annexation of Florida to the United States after it had served 
its purpose of furnishing a depot of supplies for South American revolutionists, (Florida 
Hist. Soc. Quar., V (July, 1926], 54-57), but this did not deter the government from occu- 
pying the island. 
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January 15, 1811. It met the immediate protest of 
Onis, and later, as we shall see, of Aguirre. 

The decision to occupy Amelia Island again was 
considered a decisive reason for finally despatching 
to Buenos Aires the frigate Congress and the com- 
mission of inquiry, to explain the same.' Before they 
embarked, Messrs. Rodney and Bland, on instruction 
from the Secretary of State, got in touch with Aguirre 
and explained to him, too, the necessity of this action 
which meant no alteration of the friendly sentiments 
of the Administration toward the United Provinces. 
Aguirre at that time readily acknowledged the pro- 
priety of the step. In sending this mission particu- 
larly, and in dealing with Buenos Aires and the other 
revolted provinces generally, it was Monroe’s idea ‘‘to 
elevate South America as high as we could without a 
compromitment with the allied powers who may 
probably, or rather possibly, take the part of Spain. 
The pulse of the allied powers will be felt while the 
United States remain free to act.’* All this was ac- 
complished by executive action before Congress con- 
vened on December 1, 1817.4 

We have stressed the fact that Aguirre carried with 
him no authority to solicit recognition of independ- 
ence. Before the meeting of Congress, he made no 


1J, Q. Adams, Memoirs, Oct. 30, 1817. 

2J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, January 22, 1818. 

'Griffin, op. cit., 142, citing Monroe to [ 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

‘In despatches to his government, Aguirre took credit for having been responsible for 
the sending of the famous fact-finding commission, aboard the Congress (Aguirre to the 
Supreme Director, Baltimore, November 25, 1817. Archivo General de la Nacién [Buenos 
Aires], 81-A2-A4, No. 9). He claimed it was the result of his note of October 29th to 
Monroe on the reasons for the Declaration of Independence. Argentine historians, in- 
cluding Mitre (Histéria de Belgrano, 4th edition, III, 97-99), have accepted this, stressing 
the importance of that mission of investigation as a step in bringing about the recognition 
of the United Provinces by the United States. Of course, Aguirre had nothing to do with 
it. Monroe had decided on it, on his own initiative, long before the arrival of Aguirre and 
Gémez, and it was the second occupation of Amelia Island which ended the delay of the 
commission's departure. As they left, the commissioners carried additional instructions 
to explain the affair of Amelia Island and to protest against the illegal armament of priva- 
teers in ports of the United States, “‘the licentious abuse of their flags by these craft, of 
every nation but their own, has an influence unpropitious to the cause of their freedom, 
and tendency to deter other countries from recognizing them as regular governments.” 
Manning, I, 47. 


], December 2, 1817. Monroe 
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such request, although naturally he had offered Adams 
every opportunity to receive him formally as a diplo- 
matic agent. L.: exercising this restraint he had been 
wise. Things were not going badly for his cause. He 
had been warmly received and encouraged to buy his 
ships—as an individual merchant acting within the 
law. The President and his advisers were even de- 
bating the possibility of recognizing the government 
of Buenos Aires. They had despatched a friendly 
commission of inquiry to that distant capital to report 
on the stability of its government. It was the agita- 
tion in Congress that misled the agent into premature, 
undiplomatic and unauthorized activities. 

No sooner had Congress opened then Henry Clay 
‘mounted his South American great horse.’ Seeking 
to harass and embarrass the Administration in every 
way, he and his followers fanned up the first clouds in 
the Era of Good Feeling by opposing the Spanish and 
South American policies of Monroe and Adams. First 
they attacked the neutrality act of March 3, 1817, as 
inequitable to the patriots—that same neutrality law 
against which Onfs was so bitterly inveighing as un- 
favorable to Spain. Next they protested against the 
occupation of Amelia Island as being unfair to the 
revolutionists (it deprived them of a shelter for priva- 
teers illegally fitted out in the United States). Then 
they began a campaign for the immediate recognition 
of the independence of the United Provinces.? Aguirre’s 
despatches do not reveal whether he confabulated 
with the opposition in Congress, but his policy became 
more aggressive immediately he sensed this situa- 
tion. In numerous conferences with Adams during 
December and January,’ he solicited recognition of 
independence; he complained of the inequalities, as 
he termed them, of the neutrality law; he protested 
the occupation of Amelia Island as an invasion of the 


1J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, Dec. 6, 1817. 
*Annals of Congress, 15th Congress, Ist Session, Vol. I, 402-650. 
*J. Q. Adams, Memoirs. 
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common sovereignty over which Spain and her re- 
volted colonies were contending in civil war; he 
threatened that if the United States did not recognize 
the independence of the United Provinces the Buenos 
Aires Government might shut off to this country its 
newly opened trade. Knowing that the House of 
Representatives had called upon the President for 
communication of all correspondence relating to the 
revolted provinces of South America, and hoping it 
would publish them with a resulting appeal to the 
public, Aguirre carefully recapitulated his interviews 
in written notes to the Secretary of State.' 

All this plagued Adams, but he patiently and skill- 
fully met Aguirre’s importunities. He inquired if the 
request for recognition came from any new instruc- 
tions; Aguirre said no, it resulted from what had tran- 
spired in Congress. The experienced Adams observed 
that the ordinary way to achieve recognition was by a 
treaty between the parties; did Aguirre have powers 
to negotiate one? The agent was obliged to say that 
he had no specific powers; but he asserted that he was 
so enabled by the general tenor of his credentials. 
The Secretary asked exactly what portion of the 
United Provinces was under the control of the Buenos 
Aires Government; how about Montevideo, occupied 
by Portuguese troops? How about Artigas, who 
claimed separate authority over the Banda Oriental? 
When Aguirre intimated that North American trade 
to Buenos Aires rested on the sufferance of temporary 
decrees of that government, rather than on a perma- 
nent treaty basis, Adams hinted that, in case of a 
change, the ports of the United States might be closed 
to the flag of Buenos Aires. Aguirre replied tartly 
that this would make no difference; the shipping, even 
the privateers, was all under the flag of the United 
States, and owned by its citizens. When Aguirre 
protested about Amelia Island, Adams asked him to 
put this, too, in writing; if the government of Buenos 


IManning, I, 361-368, 373. 
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Aires were to assume a “‘superintendency”’ of all 
Spanish provinces in both of the continents of America, 
it were well that the United States know this perfectly, 
in order to govern itself accordingly. At this Aguirre 
drew back; he admitted that he was not speaking for 
his government in regard to Florida.' 

Nothing could have been more undiplomatic than 
this strategy, or more calculated to prejudice the agent 
and his government in the eyes of the Administration. 
In protesting about Florida, Aguirre had touched a 
principal nerve center of North American foreign 
policy. Right then Monroe was nervous about a pos- 
sible war with Spain, particularly after the occupation 
of Amelia Island, and Adams still feared that Spain 
might find European support. And Aguirre was un- 
tactful enough to tell Adams that the possibility of 
the United States becoming involved in war was no 
just motive why he should not solicit the recognition 
of his nation! It is no wonder that Monroe and his 
advisers, particularly Adams, very definitely decided 
against any recognition at this time. 

Meanwhile Clay’s group continued to press the 
subject on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
They successfully called for papers connected with the 
Amelia Island affair. The House requested for the 
communication by the President of all papers relating 
to the revolted Spanish Provinces. Adams provided 
an accompanying statement, stressing the fact that 
Aguirre had no diplomatic title, no powers to treat, 
and that all his demands for recognition had arisen 
since the assembly of Congress. But the notes and 
credentials of Aguirre were made public, as he doubt- 
less had intended, and circulated before a public ever 
more sympathetic. When the President requested the 
necessary appropriation for defraying the expenses 
of the commission of inquiry which he had sent to 
South America, Clay attached an amendment appro- 
priating $18,000 for a minister and legation in Buenos 

J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, IV, 45. 
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Aires; this was vigorously and eloquently debated, 
and defeated on March 28, 1818, by a vote of 45-115, 
but Clay’s notable speeches, widely circulated in the 
sober press of that day, popularized the cause of the 
patriots. 

It so happened that the very day after Clay’s 
motion for recognition had been so decisively defeated, 
namely, on March 29, 1818, Aguirre received from 
Buenos Aires a letter of Pueyrred6n for President 
Monroe,' at last formally requesting recognition of 
independence. The South American leader explained 
that this request had not been made before because of 
a desire not to engage other nations to compromise 
their interests by any formal acknowledgment while 
independence remained doubtful. This letter made it 


1 As long as the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata considered the issue of the contest 
in which, in obedience to honour and justice, they had engaged with the Mother Country, 
as doubtful, they cautiously abstained from requiring of other Nations to compromit 
their interests by a formal acknowledgment of their Independence. This manly silence, 
uninterrupted either by actual reverses or the greatest difficulties and dangers, allowed 
sufficient time to other Nations to apprise them of their unavailing sacrifices, if, on con- 
sideration of their magnanimous resolution, they had deemed it rash or unjust;—but 
having left us to the exertion of our own efforts, awaiting as it were their result, the time 
appears at length to have arrived, which authorizes us to claim of the respectable powers 
of the civilized world a warmer interest in our sufferings and in those eventful scenes, 
which, contrary to every hope of success are renewed by Spanish vengeance throughout 
every part of the Continent of Columbia. The favourable impression naturally produced 
by our conduct in the latter years has had its effect on the public mind in Europe, and the 
case is perhaps not remote, of the disposition felt by a certain Nation to admit us toa 
rank with it, and thus secure to it the gratitude of a people whose friendship is not to be 
despised. We cannot easily persuade ourselves that the United States of North America 
are willing to renounce the glory of meriting above all others, our gratitude by their formal 
acknowledgment of our Independence, pointed out as they are by so many circumstances 
as the first to take this step with honour; if however, motives of interest or policy dictate 
the necessity of deferring this public testimony of the respect due to our virtues and of the 
disposition relative to our future destiny, we shall pursue our illustrious career, without 
losing courage, or estimating any sacrifices too high as the price of our Liberty 

“Such, Most Excellent Sir, are my sentiments and those of the worthy People over 
whom I have the honour to preside, which I entreat of you to submit to the consideration 
of the Congress, provided that step meet your approbation. I formerly transmitted to 
you the Manifesto published by the Sovereign Congress of these Provinces on the declara- 
tion of their Independence of the Mother Country, the King of Spain his successors and 
of every other Power whatsoever; and I likewise accompanied it with several other copies 
to which I request you will be pleased to give the direction which may appear most suitabie 
to you.” Juan Martin Pueyrredén, Supreme Director of the United Provinces of South 
America, to James Monroe, President of the United States, January 14, 1818. Manning 
I, 370. 

Aguirre notified Adams on March 29, 1818, from New York, that he had just received 
despatches and was now “specially charged by my Government to promote so far as in 
me lies, the acknowledgment of its Independence by the United States ... " JIbid., 375. 
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apparent that Aguirre had never had any instructions 
hitherto to solicit recognition, nor indeed to justify 
any of the representations which he had been making 
as if he were a recognized diplomatic official. His 
unauthorized conduct had just secured the rejection 
of the request which his government now actually did 
charge him to present. Perhaps it is because he 
realized this, that he did not personally go to Washing- 
ton for the purpose: he sent Pueyrred6n’s letter from 
New York, where he had received it. 

The Government had won a striking victory in the 
overwhelming defeat of Clay’s motion. Adams had 
easily fended off Aguirre’s unauthorized importunities 
and divined their source. But he was as eager as Clay 
to recognize the independence of the United Provinces, 
as soon as it could be done conveniently to the diplo- 
matic interests of the United States. At the end of 
the session of Congress he wrote to the United States 
Minister in Spain that the debates in the House of 
Representatives had shown the great and increasing 
interest felt in the events of South America: ‘‘ The part 
pursued by the Government of the United States in 
this contest, has been unequivocal Neutrality. None 
of the Revolutionary Governments has yet been form- 
ally acknowledged; but if that of Buenos Ayres 
should maintain the stability which it appears to have 
acquired since the Declaration of Independence of 
July 9, 1816, it cannot be long before they will de- 
mand that acknowledgment of right—and however 
questionable that right may be now considered; it 
will deserve very seriously the consideration of the 
European Powers, as well as of the United States, how 
long that acknowledgment can rightfully be refused.’”! 

The year 1818 was probably the most taxing of all 
John Quincy Adams’ career as a diplomatist. No 
American Secretary of State had ever handled a group 
of problems of more vital importance to the nation 
since its independence: the negotiations with Spain 
1J. Q. Adams to George W. Erving, Washington, April 20, 1818. Manning, I, 61. 
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to secure Florida, and the West on the southern 
frontier; the negotiations with Great Britain, to secure 
the West on the northern frontier; the question of the 
independence of the Latin American states; the atti- 
tude of Europe toward the New World, with Great 
Britain a special question mark, and the Holy Alliance 
a puzzling menace. These questions called for the 
broadest experience and deepest understanding. It is 
fortunate that one of Massachusetts’ greatest men, 
and our nation’s greatest Secretary of State, held 
office at this time. 

When Congress rose in April, 1818, Adams was most 
anxious about European, particularly British, attitudes 
toward the claims of the new American states for 
recognition. He feared that recognition might bring 
war with Spain and one or more European powers; 
he did not yet know the position that Great Britain, 
Spain’s old ally, would really assume in case of a move 
by the Holy Alliance to assist Spain in restoring her 
sovereignty in the New World. He had in his desk a 
copy of a lengthy memoir from the Court of Russia, 
which supported a proposed mediation by the Holy 
Allies between Spain and Portugal to settle their 
territorial differences in South America as a first 
spectacular step to extend the principles of the Holy 
Alliance to the New World by co-operating with those 
two Iberian monarchies to extinguish all insurrection 
in South America, and incidentally to abolish the 
slave trade.’ Recognition by the United States of the 
independence of the United Provinces of the Rfo de la 
Plata in the year 1818—an independence which Adams 
was persuaded they would shortly be in a position to 
demand as of right—would have had to be made in the 
face of this ominous possibility of European interven- 
tion to stop it. A premature recognition might pre- 


1Russian Memorial on the Negotiation relative to the Question of Rio de la Plata, and, 
in general, of the Pacification of the Colonies; for communication to the interested Courts 
and to the Cabinets of the Mediating Powers, Moscow, November, 1817. Manning, III, 


1853-1859. 
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cipitate more harm than good, not only to the United 
States, but also to the United Provinces, by bringing 
all Europe into the war. This was the position of 
Adams until he was sure of the attitude of the Euro- 
pean powers. While pressing Spain for Florida, he 
spent most of the year 1818 trying to find out, through 
our representatives at the European capitals, what 
Europe, notably England, would do; particularly, 
would it consider recognition of independence by the 
United States as an act of hostility to Spain, and in 
case Spain should declare war, in consequence, against 
the United States, would any or all of those powers 
take part with her in it? In directing our ministers 
in Europe to make these soundings, Adams at the 
same time instructed them to make it clear that the 
United States would join in no plan of pacification 
founded on any other basis than that of the entire 
independence of the South Americans.' Thus the 
recognition of the United Provinces now involved 
more than the negotiations between Adams and Onis; 
it concerned the question of Europe and America in 
the broadest sense; it seemed a matter of peace or war 
for the United States. It also included two other 
subordinate problems: could the Buenos Aires Gov- 
ernment be persuaded to stop the abuse of its flag by 
illegal and licentious privateers, even actual pirates? 
and could the United Provinces, liberated by their 
heroic struggle from Spanish military control, redeem 
themselves from internal anarchy? 

By the summer of 1818 Adams had become persu- 
aded that the five great European allied powers could 
not agree on any coercive measures to restore Spanish 
sovereignty in America, because the real policy of 
Great Britain was to promote the cause of independ- 
ence although to delay acknowledging it, for fear of 
offending Spain. ‘‘They will take special care,” 
noted Adams anent the British Government, ‘‘that 


‘Manning, I, 63-75, 103, and Vols. I, II, III, passim. 
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the European Alliance shall take no active measures 
against the Independents . . . There can be no 
doubt but this appeal of Spain to the thunder bolts of 
the Allies will terminate in utter disappointment.’’! 
This was proven later in the year by the conference of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, when the proposed mediation failed 
because England, who had initiated it at the request of 
Spain, refused to countenance the use of force to carry 
it into effect. In July the Congress came back from 
Buenos Aires, bringing the commissioners, who were 
unanimously of the opinion that subjugation of the 
United Provinces to Spain was impossible, though less 
certain about the internal stability of the country.* 
Monroe was able to announce to Congress when it 
reassembled in November, 1818, that no forceful in- 
tervention by Europe was likely, and that there was 
‘good cause to be satisfied with the course heretofore 
pursued by the United States . . . , and to conclude 
that it is proper to adhere to it, especially in the present 
state of affairs.’’* The Secretary of State was neverthe- 
less preparing the way for recognition. While engaged 
in the final phases of his negotiation with Onfs, he 
instructed Richard Rush, Minister in London, stating 
that it was the President’s intention to recognize the 
Government at Buenos Aires at no late date, “‘should 
no event occur which will justify a further postpone- 
ment of that intention,’ and invited Great Britain 
to do the same in concert with the United States.‘ 
Every schoolboy in the United States recalls that 
Great Britain persistently refused to join the United 
States in such a recognition. 

In anticipating the ultimate recognition of the in- 
dependence of the United Provinces, we must not lose 
sight of Aguirre, who had urged it so prematurely and 
undiplomaticaliy. After the rejection of his ill-timed 


1J, Q. Adams to Thomas Sumter, Jr., Washington, August 27, 1818. JIbid., I, 79. 


21J. Q. Adams to Richard Rush, July 30, 1818. Manning, I, 74. 
*Message of November 16, 1818. Manning, I, 81. 
‘January I, 1819. Manning, I, 85. 
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requests for recognition, his protest at the occu- 
pation of Amelia Island and the retrieving of his 
credentials from the Secretary of State, he had left 
Washington late in January for New York, to attend 
to the completion of the frigates. Adams’ complaint 
that he held no diplomatic title impelled him to ask 
from the Supreme Director of Chile larger powers 
and a commission as chargé d’affaires.' At the same 
time, he resigned his honorary title of War and Marine 
Commissioner of Buenos Aires, explaining that he 
preferred the title of a simple citizen of his country.’ 
Presumably this was because, pending his possible 
elevation to a diplomatic title, he wished to remove 
from his person any imputation of official character, 
the better to get around the neutrality laws. In 
New York he found the frigates finished and anchored. 
The contractors would not turn them over to him 
until they were paid, according to their agreement, the 
second 100,000 pesos. Expenses were mounting up 
every day. In desperation, Aguirre sent Gémez to 
Buenos Aires to explain his predicament and to get 
the second 100,000 pesos sent to him according to the 
terms of San Martfn’s contract.* 

The summer dragged on and no money came from 
Buenos Aires far away. Agents of the Spanish con- 
sulate easily ferreted out the facts about the armed 
ships. Onis sent in complaints to Adams documented 
with a formidable number of unexceptionable deposi- 
tions.‘ Before the Secretary could reply, Aguirre’s 
enemies had procured his arrest for violation of the 
neutrality law by fitting out armed vessels intended 
to cruise against a prince with whom the United 


‘Aguirre to the Supreme Director of Chile, Archivo del Ministerio de Relaciones y Culto 
(Buenos Aires), Misién Aguirre, 1818. 

*Aguirre to the Secretary of the Department of Government, N. Y., March 17, 
1818. Ibid. 

*Aguirre to the Supreme Director of the United Provinces of South America. New 
York, March 17, 1818; Aguirre to the Supreme Director of the State of Chile, New York, 
March 18, 1818. Ibid. 

‘Onis to the Secretary of State, Bristol, July 27, 1818. Manning, III, 1971-1977. 
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States remained at peace. He spent only four days 
in jail before he was released by an order of Judge 
Livingston on the ground that it had not been proven 
that the ship was intended for hostile operation or 
that the guns in its “‘cargo”’ were other than articles 
of commerce. 

Onis lamented the money spent in vain on prosecu- 
tion of a case where justice was impossible.' Aguirre 
on his part, was sore at his brief incarceration—al- 
though not so indignant as a twentieth-century Ar- 
gentine writer about the mission’—and discouraged at 
the rapidly accumulating expenses of maintaining the 
idle ships still unpaid for. He hurried to Washington 
to see Adams again. He protested his arrest, explained 
that without protection from the government he could 
not carry on against the harassments of his enemy, and 
offered to sell the frigates to the United States Govern- 
ment.? The proposal was politely declined. Adams 
explained that since Aguirre had never presented 
credentials or commission of a public minister, he 
enjoyed no diplomatic immunity before the laws of the 
United States. The Secretary not unkindly went out 
of his way to state that the President was of the opin- 
ion that ‘‘Buenos Ayres has afforded strong proof of 
its ability to maintain its Independence, a sentiment 
which, he is persuaded, will daily gain strength with 
the powers of Europe, especially should the same 
career of good fortune continue in its favor. In de- 
ciding the question respecting the Independence of 
Buenos Ayres many circumstances claim attention, 
in regard to the colonies as well as to the United 


‘For the indignant report of Onis to his government, see Onis to Pizarro, No. 139 of 
August 6, 1818, with enclosed statement from the Spanish Consul in New York, Tomés 
Stoughton. “I think the attached documents are sufficient to persuade Your Excellency 
of the state of affairs in which we find ourselves and that we cannot hope for justice from 
these gentry.”” Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid) Estado, legajo 5643. 


*Palomeque, op. cit. 

tAguirre to the Secretary of State, August 10, 1818. National Archives (Washington), 
Division of Department of State Archives, series Argentine Republic, Notes, I, pt. 1, fol- 
77. J.Q. Adams, Memoirs, August 8, 1818. 
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States, which make it necessary that he should move 
in it with caution.’ 

Despite the failure of his inopportune excursions 
into the field of diplomacy, and, notwithstanding all 
of these harassments and vexations, Aguirre actually 
sailed away from New York early in September with 
his two cruisers, the Horatio, Captain Joseph Skinner, 
and the Curiacio, Captain Paul Delano, with crews 
recruited in the United States. Their armament was 
shipped to Buenos Aires separately in merchant 
ships.? The promised second 100,000 pesos never 
arrived, but he somehow borrowed money enough, on 
notes due upon the arrival of the ships in Buenos 
Aires, to satisfy temporarily his creditors. The frig- 
ates reached the Rfo de la Plata early in November. 
After much delay, the Curiacio took on its armament 
and sailed for Chile, where it arrived, June 23, 1819, 
in time for the new campaign then under way for the 
liberation of Perd, in which the frigate participated 
under the name Independencia. Captain Skinner of 
the Horatio refused to deliver up his ship in Buenos 
Aires until he received payment for a note of 69,541 
pesos. Before the local authorities could overreach 
him and seize the ship, he cleared out for Rfo de 
Janeiro, where he finally sold the frigate to the Portu- 
guese Government to satisfy the debt.‘ 

Lima surrendered July 21, 1821, to San Martin, 
whose army arrived on a fleet commanded by the Eng- 
lish Lord Cochrane, under the Chilean flag, but Aguirre 
never got his bonus. We infer from the latter’s papers 
that Pueyrredén was not content with his conduct in 
the United States, particularly his inexpedient protests 


1Adams to Aguirre, Washington, August 27, 1818. Manning, I, 76. 
*Pueyrredén to San Martin, November, 1818, Documentos del Archivo de San Martin, 
IV, 601, cited by Carlos Ibaguren, En la penumbra de la historia argentina (Buenos Aires, 
1932). 
*Palomeque, I, 122, prints a summary of Aguirre’s expense account, itemizing the loans. 
‘Diego Barros Arana, Historia Jeneral de Chile (Santiago, 1893), XII, 285. 
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about Florida.! He got precious little thanks for his 
work. The Buenos Aires Government took exception 
to his accounts, in which he claimed that somebody, 
either the government of Buenos Aires, or that of Chile, 
owed him personally 52,098.18 pesos. Years later, in 
1833, he was paid 24,729.79 pesos by the Argentine 
Government. In this way he drops out of history.? Asa 
diplomatist he had not been much of a success, because 
he exceeded his authority, but he certainly accom- 
plished the real object of his mission: the delivery of 
the frigates; and the escape of the Horatio from 
Buenos Aires was not his fault. 


1On being informed in March, 1818, by Messrs. Bland, Graham and Rodney of the 
reasons for occupying Amelia Island, Gregorio Tagle, the Secretary of State at Buenos 
Aires, declared that “the removal of those establishments could not fail to be attended 
with good consequences to the patriot cause, . . . ; and, therefore, his Government could 
certainly only see in that measure of the United States the manifestation towards it of the 
most friendly disposition."’ Manning, I, 386. 

Immediately upon Aguirre’s return to Buenos Aires, the Supreme Director called upon 
him (November 10, 1818) for copies of the correspondence initiated by him for recognition 
of the United Provinces by the United States. In transmitting the documents Aguirre 
expressed a belief that they might create some doubts, and went to great lengths, and very 
disingenuously, to explain his protests about the occupation of Florida. He had been 
notified of it, he declared, by Messrs. Rodney and Bland before they departed on the 
Congress (in November, 1817); his belated protest (only after the opposition had raised 
its voice in Congress) he explained as due to the publication, two months later of the Act 
of Congress of 1811 (January 15, 1811) under authority of which the occupation took 
place, and was made more necessary by the threats of Adams and the passionate and 
shameless way in which he defended the occupation and resented any protest. Aguirre 
took credit for his protest having caused the government to state in the public newspapers 
that the “American general" had exceeded his instructions in occupying Florida. Here 
he is alluding to Andrew Jackson's later penetration of Florida to St. Marks in Apri}, 1818, 
not to Amelia Island. We may be sure that Aguirre’s earlier protest about Amelia Island 
had nothing to do with the government’s attitude toward Jackson's invasion; as a matter 
of fact, we recall that John Quincy Adams rigorously and successfully defended Jackson's 
action. Aguirre al Secretario de Estado del Gobierno de las Provincias Unidas, Buenos 
Aires, January 13, 1819. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 9. 


*Palomeque, op. cit. prints in appendix the erpediente of documents representing 
Aguirre’s claim, which was passed on by Buenos Aires to the Chilean Government, al- 
though both governments had guaranteed his debts. Aguirre defended his claim per- 
sonally in Chile. After examining his accounts a Chilean commission threw out several 
large items, and claimed that Aguirre really owed Chile 89,937 pesos! He returned to 
Buenos Aires without satisfaction. In 1832 an Argentine commission found that he 
was entitled to 24,729 pesos. This was paid to him in 1833 by the Argentine Government 
and charged up to Chile. (I have no record of its ever having been paid by Chile.) 
Aguirre continued unsuccessfully to press Chile for full payment of his claim until his 
death in 1843. 
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IV 


In this essay we have been describing the early 
missions from Buenos Aires to the United States, with 
only incidental mention of the representation of the 
United States in the Plata region, which is so much 
better known, thanks to both North and South Amer- 
ican historians and voluminous publication of official 
correspondence. It is my purpose here to touch on this 
merely enough to make clear the history of the early 
Buenos Aires missions. It is necessary only to recall 
that since Poinsett’s arrival in February, 1811, the 
United States had maintained there a succession of 
consuls, and a series of special executive agents in 
Buenos Aires. We remember that the sending of 
consuls to that port, as well as to Chile and Venezuela, 
followed a well-established practice of despatching 
similar officials to Spanish colonial posts, New Orleans, 
Havana, and La Guayra, before the outbreak of the 
revolutions. Spanish authorities admitted them, 
from time to time, according to necessities of war, and 
they functioned informally as ‘‘Agents for Seamen 
and Commerce,” without ezequaturs.' Poinsett re- 
ceived his commission as Consul General for Buenos 
Aires, Chile and Peri when the United Provinces of 
the Plata still professed allegiance to King Ferdinand, 
but the local revolutionary government readily recog- 
nized him and succeeding consuls and vice-consuls, 
and such recognition, with exequaturs, continued in 
practice after the Declaration of Independence of 1816. 
The government of Buenos Aires, of course, was eager 
to accept any practice which might imply even in a 
very strained sense a recognition of its sovereignty. 

Poinsett, it will be recalled,? at first was a special 
agent, before he became a consul. Another special 
agent was Colonel John Devereux, who went out to 
Buenos Aires on business of his own in 1816.2 We 


iSee p. 13, note 2, above. 

Above, p. 14. 

‘Henry Merritt Wriston, Executive Agents in American Foreign Relations (Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929), 414. 
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have noted how he involved the United States Consul, 
Thomas L. Halsey, in an abortive $2,000,000 nine per 
cent loan agreement with Pueyrred6n, later repudiated 
by the United States.1 William G. D. Worthington 
was appointed in 1817, as a special agent in Buenos 
Aires, Chile and Peru, to disavow the acts of Devereux, 
and to report on the revolutionary movement. ‘‘The 
real as well as the ostensible object of your mission,” 
said his instructions, ‘‘is to explain the mutual ad- 
vantage of a commerce with the United States, to 
promote liberal and stable regulations, and to transmit 
seasonable information on the subject.’”* In exceeding 
his own instructions, Worthington soon outdid Dev- 
ereux, whose indiscretions he had been sent to disavow. 
With no more authority than the sentence just quoted, 
he proceeded to draw up with Pueyrredén’s govern- 
ment a set of articles which was almost a provisional 
treaty of amity and commerce.* 

The Buenos Aires authorities natural!!y looked upon 
the Worthington agreement as a big step toward 
acknowledgment of their independence. It is quite 
understandable that Pueyrred6n, who had been careful 
hitherto not to instruct Aguirre to solicit recognition, 
should now‘ despatch to President Monroe a formal 
request for such, in the letter which arrived, as we 
have noticed, after the agent Aguirre’s unauthorized 
importunities had been turned aside by Adams, and 


1Above, p. 51, note 1. Probably the repudiation of this loan agreement alienated Halsey 
from favor in Pueyrredén's eyes. Later, his contacte with the revolted General Artigas, 
the father of Uruguayan independence, in the Banda Oriental, produced an order for his 
immediate expulsion from Buenos Aires (not however immediately executed) and a 
request to President Monroe in 1818 for his recall, which was immediately complied with. 

*Wriston, op. cit., 415. 

* Twenty-four Articles between the United States and the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata concluded by Mr. Worthington and Mr. Alvares on the Ist of January, 1818, 
at the City of Buenos Aires,’’ constituted an agreement to ameliorate “as far as possible 
the condition and intercourse of the two countries during the actual war which now exists 
and still appears likely to continue between the said Provinces and His Catholic Majesty, 
but not to violate in any manner either expressly or by implication the neutral obligations 
which the United States may owe, according to the law of nations, to the King of Spain 
and the said Province of Buenos Aires.’ National Archives (Washington), Division of 
State Department archives, series Argentine Republic, W. G. D. Worthington, April 26, 
1817-July 9, 1818. Folio 59-61. 
‘January 14, 1818. Manning, I, 370. 
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just after Clay’s motion for recognition of the United 
Provinces had been voted down so decisively in the 
House of Representatives. The Supreme Director 
followed this up by arranging for a more adequate and 
complete diplomatic representation at Washington 
than that furnished by Aguirre, whose business had 
been to procure the ships-of-war for San Martin’s 
campaign for the liberation of Perit. 

The new appointment of a deputy (diputado) in 
Washington originated with Don Gregorio Tagle, Secre- 
tary of State in the government of the United Provinces. 
He had made a voyage in 1816 to North America, of 
which no record has turned up, other than his own 
mention of it in this instance, for the purpose of out- 
fitting and commissioning privateers. His observa- 
tions of the United States and its people, and their 
attitude toward the independence of South America, 
had convinced him that all that was needed to bring 
this to a head was the impulse of some person of com- 
petence and brilliance (brillo). For this purpose he 
recommended General William H. Winder, a citizen 
of the United States in Baltimore, who, with his 
entire family, including a buxom wife and six sturdy 
sons, was a fervent friend of independence and of the 
privateers. He would be a splendid advocate of the 
Cause in North America.' 

Mention of General William H. Winder does not 
recall to the members of this Society any shining clouds 
of glory. We remember him as an able and respected 
Baltimore lawyer who injudiciously accepted a mili- 
tary command in the War of 1812, a responsibility for 
which he had no experience or talent. He led a brigade 
at the capture of Fort George, Ontario, in 1813, where 
General Winfield Scott ‘‘fought nine-tenths of the 
battle,” but ten days later he unwittingly walked into 
the British lines during the dusk of the evening, in the 
disastrous affair of Stony Creek, and was taken pris- 


1Gregorio Tagle, Secretario de Estado, al Supremo Director, Buenos Aires, Feb. 19, 
1818. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 8. 
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oner. We cannot say that the British commander 
shrewdly gave him a short parole, in order to get him 
back in the American army, but unfortunately it did 
expire just in time to allow him to command the 
militia forces in front of the British advance on Wash- 
ington in 1814. There he was routed in one of the 
greatest exhibitions of military incompetence in all 
our history. We remember the vivid passages in 
which Henry Adams described Winder’s inglorious 
day at the battle of Bladensburg, the capture of 
Washington and the burning of the Capitol that fol- 
lowed. But Tagle’s opinion of Winder had been 
formed not by an historian still unborn, but by Winder 
himself, entertaining his client in the bosom of his 
family in times of peace, of piping peace made all the 
more agreeable by the pleasant profits of defending, 
before sympathetic juries, Baltimore privateers that 
flew the flag of Buenos Aires and were manned by 
local boys. 

Pueyrred6n promptly accepted the nomination. 
He announced the appointment of Winder in a letter 
of February 25, 1818, to the President: ‘‘The author- 
ized intervention of a person who unites probity, dis- 
tinction and public esteem with high rank, can do no 
less than produce results favorable to the reciprocal 
interests and relations which happily exist between the 
States over which you so worthily preside, and the 
provinces under my command.”' To Winder he for- 
warded a title of citizenship in Buenos Aires, together 
with an appointment as Special Deputy of the United 
Provinces near the Government of the United States, 
for which credentials were enclosed. His only instruc- 
tions were that he lend his ‘‘ protection”’ to the activi- 
ties of a Consul General, Don David Cortez DeForest, 
the bearer of the papers. A flattering and fulsome 
letter stated that the exploits of the ‘“‘hero of Canada” 


1Pueyrredén to the President of the United States, Buenos Aires [Feb. 25, 1818], Na- 
tional Archives (Washington), Records of the Department of State, Argentine Republic 
Notes. Vol. I, pt. 1, fol. 72. This is endorsed “translation to the Secretary, May 7 [1818]. 
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were not unknown along the Rfo de la Plata!' There 
was no vulgar mention of emolument in dealing with 
a man of so much brillo as Winder of Bladensburg. 
David Curtis DeForest, who now steps into the 
picture, was an adventurous Connecticut Yankee, like 
John Ledyard before him. Ledyard’s journeyings had 
been to the Northwest Coast, China, Russia, and the 
distant steppes of Siberia. DeForest, a robust swarthy 
hulk of a youth, roamed the North and South Atlantic, 
the great plains of Rio Grande do Sul and the Plata, 
and the pampas of Patagonia. Born at Huntington, 
Connecticut, in 1774, he established himself, after a 
most adventurous career, as a prosperous merchant in 
Buenos Aires in the days of the Spanish viceroys, 
when, we are so often given to understand, all com- 
merce was closed to foreigners. His biography’ re- 
veals that North American ships with the Stars and 
Stripes were frequenting that port in the very first 
years of the century.’ By 1809 the young man had 
already acquired a competence. In December of that 


1Buenos Aires, Feb. 25, 1818. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, 
No. 8. 

*J. W. DeForest, a nephew, had access to some business ledgers and correspondence and 
other papers of DeForest, which he uses in the chapters devoted to him in The DeForests 
of Avesnes (New Haven, Conn., 1900). Mr. L. Effingham DeForest, a descendant, has 
kindly furnished me with notes and transcripts from David C. DeForest's accounts and 
letterbooks which were made for the biographer by Col. George Butler Griffin, the son 
of one of D. C, DeForest’s daughters. Mr. L. E. DeForest published two letters of 
David C. DeForest, written in 1802 from Montevideo, which narrate his early wanderings 
in Brasil, and the Banda Oriental. See “A Trip Through Brazil in 1802,” Brazil (N.Y.) 
Year IX, No. 101, March, 1937. Most important of all, I have been privileged to read 
eight volumes of a personal journal, 1800-1818, and nine volumes of letterbooks, 1798- 
1825, of David C. DeForest. These documents, hitherto unexploited by historians, were 
in the possession of Mr. Frederick Hill of Catskill, N. Y., a great-grandson of De- 
Forest and have been recently acquired by the Sterling Memorial Library of Yale 
University. I am now preparing an article on DeForest, expanded by the use of these 
personal papers of his. . 

*In 1807 DeForest suggested to the Department of State the advisability of sending 
a commercial agent to Buenos Aires. National Archives (Washington), Division of De- 
partment of State archives, Miscellaneous Letters, October 4, 1807. Dr. Lewis Hanke 
called my attention to this document, which is also in the DeForest Letterbooks. In 
1811, DeForest tried unsuccessfully for appointment as United States Consul to Buenos 
Aires, or to Rio de Janeiro. DeForest Letterbooks. 

Charles Lyon Chandler published some notes on “Early River Plate Voyages, 1798- 
1800” in the American Historical Review, XXIII (July, 1918), 816-826, showing that the 
first recorded vessel flying the flag of the United States in the Plata estuary was the ship 
John, Captain Day, of Philadelphia, which arrived at Montevideo in November, 1798. 
The first at Buenos Aires was the Palmyra, admitted to Spanish registry. Chandler 
lists a number of arrivals at Montevideo and Buenos Aires between 1799 and 1807. 
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year he was suddenly expelled from the country by the 
Spanish viceroy Cisneros. Before this he had prudently 
transferred some of his funds to the United States, 
an example which many a later resident of Latin 
America has done well to imitate, before the recent 
reversal of the trend. After a visit to England, he 
returned to his home town of Huntington, in 1811, 
where he promptly married Julia Wooster, one of the 
belles of Connecticut, then a ‘‘blonde sparkling girl 
of sixteen years,” ‘‘a golden-haired woman with a 
skin like roseate snow,” to use the sedulously chosen 
words of the nephew biographer. 

The Revolution of the 25th of May, 1810, cleared 
the way for DeForest’s return to Buenos Aires early 
in 1812. His business prospered again, thanks to 
favors of the government. By this time he was a 
citizen there and doing well, too. In the autumn of 
1815 he secured an agency for distributing letters of 
marque in the United States, and lent his name tech- 
nically to the ownership of four privateers commis- 
sioned to cruise against the commerce of Spain, and 
fitted out, one by John Jacob Astor of New York, one 
by George Crowninshield of Salem, one by Thomas 
Tenant of Baltimore, and one by d’Arcy and Didier 
of Baltimore.’ DeForest, records his biographer, netted 
ten per cent of the sales of prizes taken by these vessels, 
and it ran into big money. In the spring of 1817, he 
decided to quit and go home. He sent his wife and four 
small children ahead of him on the big Aurora, Captain 
Searl, for New Haven. After winding up his business, 
he followed in February, 1818. It was on this occasion 
that Tagle made him Consul General, and bearer of 
the despatches to General Winder. Of all this, Aguirre, 
still in the United States, remained uninformed until 
apprised by DeForest himself from Baltimore.’ 


1J, W. DeForest, op. cit. It may have been in connection with these craft that Tagle 
made his way to the United States in 1816. 

*Aguirre to DeForest, New York, May 5, 1818. He acknowledged DeForest’s of April 
30, and stated that he would have been glad to felicitate him earlier upon his appointment 
as Consul General if the Buenos Aires Government had notified him. Archivo General de la 
Nacién (Buenos Aires). 81—-A2—A4, No. 8. 
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DeForest’s instructions of February 24, 1818, 
placed him under the governance of general regulations 
and obligations of consuls, gave him power to appoint 
vice-consuls, and stated that until an “‘ambassador” 
or other functionary should be despatched to the 
United States, he, the Consul General, would under- 
take to secure the recognition of independence by the 
United States, and promises for succours. He had 
powers to distribute letters of marque for privateers, 
and: ‘In case our corsairs should take some island 
suitable as a base and to which none of the recognized 
nations should have any right, the said Consul is em- 
powered to set up such a municipal government there 
as may seem best to him, taking possession of the 
island in the name of this government.” Finally, he 
was to concert all his proceedings with General Win- 
der, in whose talents and liberal sentiments much 
confidence was placed. A supplementary mandate 
authorized him to treat and negotiate with the chief 
of any country where it might be convenient to fit out 
privateers.' Nothing was said about a salary for the 
Consul General, nor even expenses. Was he not a 
rich American? 

The newly appointed Consul General bore a letter 
from Pueyrred6n to President Monroe, stating that 
in conformity with the articles? agreed upon with 
citizen William G. D. Worthington, the agent of the 
United States in these provinces, he had nominated 
citizen David C. DeForest as Consul General to the 
United States, with the powers specified in his com- 
mission and instructions respectively. DeForest’s 
credentials were thus based on the unsafe authority of 
Worthington’s unauthorized agreement, and we may 


1Instructions for DeForest as Consul General in the United States. Draft, Buenos 
Aires, February 24, 1818. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, 
No. 8. 

2Article 18 provided for consuls, vice-consuls and vice-commercial agents of either 
party to reside in the territory of the other and to enjoy all the rights and privileges be- 
longing to them by reason of their function. Article 24 pledged both parties to use their 
best efforts with the Powers to encourage the abolition of the African slave trade! 
‘Manning, I, 378. 
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presume that the alert John Quincy Adams would not 
fail to note this, should he find it convenient to do so. 

The ink was scarcely dry on DeForest’s instructions 
when Tagle received the special fact-finding com- 
miscion from the United States, Theoderick Bland, 
John Graham and Caesar A. Rodney, who landed at 
Buenos Aires on February 28, 1818. They found the 
Secretary ready to accept their representations on 
everything. He told them that the government thor- 
oughly approved the step which the United States 
had taken in occupying Amelia Island, and disavowed 
any authorization on its part to the adventurer, 
MacGregor. When they represented to him the dep- 
redations on the commerce of the United States by 
the illegal privateers flying the flag of Buenos Aires, 
and expressed a hope that the government would stop 
the abuse of its commissions, he replied that hitherto 
no formal complaint had been made, but his govern- 
ment would afford redress upon representation and 
proof of the injury.'. These assurances of course, did 
not correspond with the confidential instructions just 
issued to the newly appointed Consul General to the 
United States. 

DeForest was distinctly the ablest person who 
sought to represent the Buenos Aires Government in 
Washington during these early years of informal con- 
tacts, and no less disingenuous than his chief, Gregorio 
Tagle. His first act was to deliver the papers to 
Winder, who immediately informed the President of 
the appointment, and asked what to do about it.’ 
During the war with England, Monroe had been Sec- 
retary of War, and he and Winder had remained on 
most friendly terms since then, perhaps because of 
their mutual confidence in each other’s military com- 


1It “‘had taken every possible precaution in its power in such cases; that it had estab- 
lished and promulgated a set of rules and regulations for the governance of its private 


forced a strict observance of those regulations and the law of nations."’ Report of Theo- 
derick Bland, November 2, 1818. Manning, I, 386. Italics inserted. 

*Winder to Monroe, Baltimore, May 3, 1818. Hispanic American Historical Review, 
XII (1932), 458-459. 


armed vessels, . . . ; and that it had, in all cases, as far as practicable, enjoined and en- | 
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petence, or lack of it. Monroe replied that if Winder 
took the appointment it would be highly acceptable 
to the government, particularly to the executive, 
which would feel free to communicate with him on all 
subjects interesting to both parties.’ 

Despite the President’s encouragement, Winder did 
not accept the commission, perhaps for the reasons 
which had led DeForest to suggest to Tagle that a 
retainer would have been appropriate.? Such seems 
to be the way of lawyers. In declining the honor, he 
declared that DeForest appeared to have the necessary 
qualifications, and he promised to aid him with his 
advice and judgment. He added some lengthy and 
well stated comments on the attitude of the United 
States toward Hispanic America, along the lines of 
the counsel just received from Monroe, and urged the 
Buenos Aires Government to conserve the advantages 
of the neutral position of the United States.* 

On Winder’s advice DeForest proceeded immedi- 
ately to Washington to present his credentials as 
Consul General. The Worthington agreement had 
preceded his arrival by several weeks. It had greatly 
displeased the President. ‘‘ Dismiss him instantly,’’ he 
ordered the Secretary of State. ‘‘Recall him. Dismiss 
him! Now, to think what recommendations that 
man had! Dismiss him at once, and send him the notice 
of his dismission by every possible channel. Send it 
to Halsey [the Consul], although Halsey himself is 
recalled. However, the Commissioners, when they 
arrived there, will have set all right.’”* Naturally 
this unauthorized document made Monroe’s Govern- 
ment cautious about dealing with DeForest, lest it 


1Monroe to Winder, Washington, May 11, 1818, ibid. 

*DeForest to Tagle, Baltimore, Mey 17, 1818. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos 
Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 8. 

*Winder to Tagle, Baltimore, June 5, 1818. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos 
Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 8. Winder sent the President a copy of his reply. Winder to 
Monroe, Baltimore, July 23, 1818, in Johnson Collection of the Monroe Papers, Library 
of Congress. Miss Mary M. Kenway, in printing this exchange of letters between Monroe 
and Winder, notes a calendar in the Library of Congress of Monroe Papers still in private 
hands, which contains a copy of the letter of June 5, 1818, to Tagle. 

4Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, March 28, 1818. 
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thereby sanction the agreement and recognize out 
of hand the independence of the Buenos Aires 
Government. 

On May 7, 1818, the Secretary of State received 
DeForest, whose credentials rested on this unauthor- 
ized instrument. 

“Under existing circumstances,’’ Adams explained, 
after the usual exchange of amenities, ‘‘it has not been 
thought prudent to recognize the Government of 
Buenos Aires. Further, the supposed treaty which 
Mr. Worthington assumed to make is without any 
authority and has not been approved by the President. 
Consequently we cannot receive you formally in your 
character of Consul General, but you are at liberty to 
seat yourself down in any part of the United States 
and to act in your official character in the same manner 
as if you were received in due form. You may cor- 
respond with this Department and you will receive all 
proper attentions and respect from the Government.” 

‘‘All the Americans in Buenos Aires think Mr. 
Worthington’s treaty very ridiculous,” responded 
DeForest, ‘‘done solely with a view to making himself 
seem important; but he will doubtless make a similar 
treaty in Chile.” 

“Since a Consul from this country has been ap- 
pointed to Buenos Aires,” he observed further, ‘‘the 
Director, Mr. Pueyrred6n, thought there would be no 
difficulty in receiving one here. I myself am a citizen 
of the United States, and have returned to remain 
here. I have no intention ever to go back to South 
America. I didn’t ask for my appointment; it was 
given to me in order to prevent irregularities like those 
which have been committed by privateers under the 
flag of Buenos Aires, which the Director highly dis- 
approves. After all, mine is only a mercantile agency. 
It can’t be considered in the same light as one of a 
political nature. Shall I show you my commission? 
Or, if I apply in writing for an exequatur, shall I re- 
ceive an answer?” 
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‘Tt will be unnecessary to write,” said the Secretary. 
‘It would be more consistent with delicacy if we under- 
stand each other orally. But if you prefer to write, I 
will answer you to the same effect as what I now tell 

ou.” 
’ “T shall accept with pleasure,” replied DeForest, 
“the acknowledgment made, though informal, and 
hope that the relations of the two countries may, ere 
long, be placed on a more intimate footing.” 

“I want to say further,” he declared, doubtless re- 
ferring to Aguirre’s ill-advised protests over the occu- 
pation of Amelia Island, ‘‘that I am confident that the 
government of South America! is not disposed to urge 
any point which might be disagreeable to this govern- 
ment, and so I shall be studiously cautious not to take 
any step calculated to embarrass its measures.” 

“Does your commission interfere with Mr. 
Aguirre’s?”’ asked Adams. 

‘‘No. Mr. Aguirre’s commission is merely to pro- 
cure arms and naval stores, and an armed vessel. He 
has no authority to ask for the acknowledgment of his 
government and he knew it was not the wish of the 
Director to press this government upon that subject. 
Other persons here have instigated him to do that.” 

“Will it be all right for me to see the President?” 
he inquired at the end of the interview. 

“‘T have no doubt it will be,”’ said Adams. ‘I shall 
mention your wish to him tomorrow morning. No 
doubt if you call at the house you will be received.’”” 

In this first interview DeForest had masked the real 


1The phrases “ United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata,” “United Provinces of South 
America,” “‘Government of South America,” etc., were all used with little distinction, to 
designate the Government of Buenos Aires; but Adams, later in December, urged De- 
Forest that a government should have a fixed and appropriate name. He did not recall 
the various analogous differing terminologies through which the United States of America 
had confirmed its official name. 

3 have reconstructed this interview from the account in J. Q. Adams’ Memoirs for that 
date and from DeForest to Tagle, Baltimore, May 17, 1818, supra. For the benefit of the 
critical student, I wish to explain that remarks above put into quotations, and not found 
in the Memoirs, are taken from DeForest's despatch. The two accounts do not disagree, 
but rather supplement each other. DeForest, however, includes all conversation as of 
the interview of May 7. 
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object of his mission: to seek recognition; to give out 
letters of marque; to look for a privateering base. He 
ventured a little further in another conversation the 
next day. Of course, he did not reveal his instructions 
to take possession of some island as a base for priva- 
teering operations. 

“Tf the Government of Buenos Aires should send an 
expedition to take Florida,” he asked Adams outright, 
‘“‘would the Government of the United States take any 
measure to prevent it?” 

“‘The same law by which we took possession of 
Amelia Island applies in such a contingency to all 
Florida,” the Secretary answered emphatically. ‘‘It 
has been in existence ever since 1815 [sic], and it ex- 
pressly provides that no foreign power be permitted 
to take possession of that province or of any part of it. 
The United States have a claim upon it for indemnities 
which have long been due from Spain, and they cannot 
suffer it should be taken out of their hands by a third 
party.” 

“The Government of Buenos Aires had no concern 
in the late transactions at Amelia Island,’’ DeForest 
vouchsafed, ‘‘and were entirely satisfied with the steps 
taken there by the United States. But the possession 
of a port in the Gulf of Mexico would be of great im- 
portance to them as a means of annoyance to Spain, 
and unless they can take Florida they can have no 
port upon the Gulf to which their privateers can 
resort.” 

“‘Congress passed its law without any intention to 
injure the interests of Buenos Aires,’”’ replied Adams; 
‘‘while it remains in force the President is bound to 
execute it. The Commissioners to South America 
have been instructed to give every suitable explana- 
tion upon that subject. No doubt they have done so 
at Buenos Aires.” 

DeForest decided to let his reception as Consul 
General rest, for the time being at least, upon these 
conversations with Adams, without any further ex- 
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change of notes. He then went to the President’s 
house, where he was received in the most friendly 
fashion. Monroe assured him that he regretted most 
sincerely the causes which prevented a formal recog- 
nition, and hoped that these would soon be removed. 
He observed to DeForest (what he wrote in answer to 
Winder): the world was in such a state that much 
caution was necessary; all that could be done at this 
moment was to place relations with Buenos Aires upon 
an equal footing with Spain.’ 

After these discreet beginnings, DeForest decided 
to wait until the next session of Congress before doing 
anything more. Perhaps coached by Aguirre, whom 
he visited in New York, he had discovered that the 
great question of South American independence had 
become much mixed up in the party politics of the 
United States. He returned to Baltimore and pro- 
ceeded on a tour of the north and east.2 At New 
Haven he seated himself and family down to make 
their home. On the northwest corner of Church and 
Elm Streets, fronting the Green, he started to build a 
pretentious house. By the opening of Congress in 
November, 1818, he was again in Washington, with 
his attractive young wife, for the winter season. He 
hoped that the return of the Commissioners from 
Buenos Aires, and the increasing public sympathy for 
the South American revolutionists, might precipitate a 
move in Congress for recognition. He conferred with 
Henry Clay, leader of the opposition. 

President Monroe by now had his mind almost 
made up for recognition. But the divided reports of 
the Commissioners cast much doubt on the stability 
of the Buenos Aires Government. John Quincy Adams 
felt that this afforded ample reason for going slow. 
The negotiation with Onfs was at last offering some 
promise of success for the acquisition of Florida and 


1DeForest to Tagle, Baltimore, May 17, 1818. Supra. DeForest, writing even a 
week later, places the interview with the President as May 9. Adams notes it in his 
Memoirs as May 8, but says nothing of the conversation. 

*DeForest to Tagle, Boston, August 20, 1818. 
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expansion of the western frontier. Another reason 
impelling Adams to delay action was the mediation 
then under way by the European allies between Spain 
and her revolted colonies. “It is our true policy 
to let this experiment fail,’”’ he noted, “without at- 
tempting to disturb it, which might unnecessarily give 
offense to the allies; and after it shall have failed, as 
fail it must, we shall then be at perfect liberty to recog- 
nize any of the South American Governments without 
coming into collision with the allies.” Adams reso- 
lutely refused, meanwhile, to make any bargain with 
Spain not to recognize the independence of the re- 
volted colonies as a price for Onfs’ signature of the 
treaty that was expected to yield the coveted Florida 
and a new frontier line through to the other ocean. 
At the same time, upon Monroe’s impulsion, he went 
through the motions of requesting France and Great 
Britain to unite with the United States in recognizing 
the revolted provinces. This would consume time. 
If accepted, contrary to Adams’ expectation, so much 
the better. 

DeForest, after talking with Clay, was now deter- 
mined to push the Government to acknowledge him 
formally,’ and to get his representations into writing, 
so that Congress could call for the record, and it could 
be thus printed for popular appeal. After a written 
solicitation to the Secretary of State, he appeared at 
the Department for a long conference, on December 
14, 1818. Again the Secretary explained that the 
President thought the time had not yet come for such 
a formal recognition as would be signalized by an 
exequatur to him as Consul General. At the proper 
time, however, acknowledgment ‘‘ would not be with- 
held,” although any recognition by the United States 
would not decide the extent of territory claimed by 
Buenos Aires, such as the Banda Oriental, Santa Fé, 


1J, Q. Adams, Memoirs, November 7, 1818. 


2DeForest to Tagle, December 12, 1818. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 
81-—A2-A4, No. 8. DeForest to Adams, December 9, 1818. Manning, I, 515. 
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and Paraguay, where separatist movements had 
gained headway. 

It was now agreed that the substance of this should 
be recorded in notes passed between the two men.! 
This was done, and the Secretary added another note 
protesting against the excesses and irregularities of 
Buenos Aires privateers and their violation of the 
neutrality laws.2 Adams suspected that DeForest 
himself was commissioning privateers, but could not 
prove it. We know that he had instructions to do so, 
and that in the past he had grown rich at that business. 
Throughout the rest of his life he remained engaged 
in claims relating to his privateers and agencies for 
others.* 

In the interview of the 14th, DeForest had asked if 
it would be proper to appear at the President’s draw- 
ing room. He met no objection. On Christmas Day 
he and his wife presented themselves. 

DeForest was very proud of the impression made by 
his wife at this soirée. He wrote to his little daughter, 
Pastora, back in Connecticut, that mamma had been 
the most elegantly dressed woman of all. People had 
admired her so much that papa was afraid of losing 
her. ‘‘She was called the Buenos Aires beauty, and a 
great many people thought she was a native of that, 
your native country. May you excel your mother in 
everything, my little Darling.’”® 

The Spanish Minister did not share this pride. He 
had been horrified to discover himself at the same 
meeting with such people. A despatch of his in the 
Spanish archives dutifully describes his official em- 
barrassment: 


1The interview is recorded by both men, without any substantial discrepancies: in 
Adams’ Memoirs, December 14, 1818, and in DeForest to Tagle, Georgetown, December 
18, 1818. Archivo General de la Nacién (Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 8. 

*Adams to DeForest, January 1, 1819. Manning, I, 88. 


*J. Q. Adams, Memoirs. 

‘His attorney was Judge David Daggett of New Haven. In the Daggett papers at 
Yale University Library there are a few letters from DeForest about privateering matters. 
The DeForest Letterbooks have more of such matter. 

‘December 30, 1818, cited by J. W. DeForest op. cit., 148, under date of December 
30, 1819. 
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‘‘Last Wednesday, finding myself at what is called 
here the Drawing Room, where the President and his 
wife hold court together, I saw rather a nice looking 
lady in the salon beside one of my daughters next to 
the fireplace, which is the spot of most distinction at 
this time of the winter. I noticed that she seemed to 
feel at home, and that a great many people were pay- 
ing homage to her. When I asked who that person 
was, I was told that she was Mrs. Forest, the wife of 
the Consul General of Buenos Aires, and they pointed 
out to me, near her, an uncouth, rough-looking man, 
six feet six' in height, saying that he was her husband, 
a millionaire, who a few years ago was a stable-boy 
in this country. Without saying anything, I immedi- 
ately picked up my daughters and went home, with 
the British Minister following after me—although 
conceivably the latter might not have been leaving 
for the same reason. This is the second time that I 
have encountered such gentry in this court. The first 
was in the time of the previous President, Mr. Madi- 
son, when I met up with the famous Gual, who then 
called himself Minister of Cartagena and Caracas, but 
having then shown my disgust to people who could 
suggest to the President that he ought not to return, 
I didn’t see him any more. I don’t think this will be 
the case now, because DeForest enjoys a high degree 
of protection, above all by Clay’s party, and the Gov- 
ernment does not care to collide with him ... ’” 

These appreciations are belied by the portrait of 
DeForest which, with one of his wife, hangs in the Yale 
Gallery of Fine Arts. Samuel F. B. Morse painted a 
fine and distinguished gentleman. The ‘‘ Buenos Aires 
beauty”’ appears in the same dress she wore at the 
President’s levée. This portrait makes the husband 
appear much younger than a second one painted at the 
same time by Morse, and presented by DeForest to 


1DeForest was actually 5 feet 1114 inches in height, as shown by his military record. 
DeForest Letterbooks. 

Onis to Casa Irujo, Washington, December 29, 1818. Archivo Histérico Nacional 
(Madrid), Estado, leg. 5643. 
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the University of Buenos Aires, on request. It now 
hangs in the Museo Nacional of that capital. 

DeForest was waiting for Clay’s opposition to mani- 
fest itself again in Congress. On January 14, 1819, the 
House of Representatives passed a resolution request- 
ing information whether any independent government 
in South America had asked for the recognition of a 
minister or consul general, and what reply had been 
made. Adams sent in the correspondence he had ex- 
changed with DeForest and with Lino de Clemente of 
Venezuela. He explained that the Government had 
refused to have any communication with Clemente 
because he had been one of those who (with Martin 
Thompson) had signed the commission to MacGregor 
to take possession of Amelia Island; as to DeForest, 
his credentials were imperfect because they rested on 
Worthington’s unauthorized articles; ‘‘recognition of 
him as consul general from the United Provinces of 
South America could not be granted, either upon the 
stipulation of supposed articles, which were a nullity, 
or upon the commission of a credential letter of the 
Supreme Director, without recognizing thereby the 
authority from which it emanated as a sovereign and 
independent Power.”’ Adams made clear his suspicion 
that DeForest was working with the opposition by 
pointing out that in the previous May the envoy had 
declared himself entirely satisfied with his informal 
reception, but that ‘‘shortly after the commencement 
of the present session of Congress” he had renewed his 
solicitations.' 

The Secretary, therefore, preferred to keep DeForest 
at arm’s length. ‘‘In this affair everything is insidious 
and factious,’’ Adams had noted while preparing his 
statement for Congress to accompany the correspond- 
ence. ‘The call is made for the purpose of baiting the 
Administration, and especially of fastening upon the 


1Adams to President Monroe, for transmission to the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, January 28, 1819. Manning, I, 88. Carlos Calvo printed translations of these 
documents in his Anales de la revolucién de la América Latina (Buenos Aires, 1867), V, 
172-179. 
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Secretary of State the odium of refusing to receive the 
South American ministers and consuls general. De- 
Forest’s notes are cunning and deceptive.’’! 

A happy inspiration enabled the shrewd Secretary of 
State to break up this collusion with Clay. When 
DeForest next appeared at the Department, Adams 
deftly reminded him that he was still a citizen of the 
United States, and hinted that he was liable to prose- 
cution for violation of the neutrality laws.’ 

The hint was enough. It changed DeForest’s atti- 
tude immediately. He did not care to face a host of 
lawsuits, the loss of his curiously gotten fortune, per- 
haps jail itself. He quickly declared himself entirely 
satisfied with the friendly disposition of the executive, 
and became straightway convinced, as he told Adams, 
that the proceedings of Clay, with whom he admitted 
having talked, and his supporters, had injured rather 
than aided the cause of South America. He went back 
to New Haven and finished his house there and never 
seriously bothered John Quincy Adams any more. 
Soon afterward the opposition in Congress was con- 
jured by Adams’ magnificent diplomatic victory, the 
Transcontinental Treaty. Spain had yielded Florida 
and acknowledged a new frontier from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 

The effect of this triumph was to change Clay’s 
tactics to one of milder opposition to the govern- 
ment: on May 10, 1820, the House of Representatives 
passed his resolution: ‘‘that it is expedient to provide 
by law a suitable outfit and salary for such Minister 
or Ministers as the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, may send to the Governments of 
South America, which have established and are main- 
taining, their independence of Spain.’”* 

For two years more Monroe’s Government post- 
poned recognition. Good pretexts for delay still stood 
to hand: the confusion of anarchical governments in 


1Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, January 20, 1819. 
*Memoire of J. Q. Adams, January 22, 1819. 
*Italics inserted. 
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Buenos Aires, and the continued depredations of ir- 
responsible privateers bearing the flag of that govern- 
ment. These problems eventually cleared up. The 
European mediation had collapsed. Spain finally 
ratified the Transcontinental Treaty (February 22, 
1821). A semblance of order emerged from chaos on 
the banks of the Plata. To satisfy complaints of the 
United States, the government down there revoked 
all its commissions to privateers (October 6, 1821). 
Congress, on February 10, 1821, had passed Clay’s 
resolution of sympathy for the revolted provinces, 
and endorsed recognition of their independence when- 
ever the President should decide to act. Now the way 
was clear for recognition. On March 8, 1822, President 
Monroe sent in to an expectant and wholly cooperative 
Congress a message urging an appropriation to support 
diplomatic missions to the new states. A bill for that 
purpose passed almost unanimously, May 4, 1822. 
Monroe’s message prompted DeForest to the last 
diplomatic effort of his career. He wrote a letter 
from New Haven claiming for Buenos Aires the 
privilege of being the first state to be recognized, with 
himself as chargé d’ affaires and Consul General. Adams 
answered that since he was an American citizen he 
could not serve as chargé d’affaires; to be recognized as 
Consul General he would need a new commission wholly 
unrelated to the unauthorized Worthington agree- 
ment.! The honor of being first went to Colombia. 
Her tactful agent, Manuel Torres, long a resident of 
the United States, never made the mistake of collab- 
orating with the opposition in Congress. He had 
gained the complete confidence of Monroe and Adams. 
The President received him as chargé d’affaires on 
June 19, 1822. Next came Mexico (December 12, 
1822), the Central American Confederation (Septem- 
ber 10, 1823), the Empire of Brazil, now separated from 
personal union with Portugal (May 26, 1824). Formal 
diplomatic representatives were appointed to the 
United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata (January 27, 


1Adams to DeForest, Washington, May 23, 1822. Manning, I, 159. 
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1823), to Chile (January 27, 1823), and Peru (May 2, 
1826). The American Minister, Caesar A. Rodney,! 
arrived at Buenos Aires before a Minister had been 
sent from that republic to the United States; but on 
October 7, 1824, President Monroe received General 
Carlos Alvear as Minister from the Buenos Aires Goy- 
ernment. In a long and intimate conference, speaking 
in Spanish, the President reviewed the whole of 
American policy toward recognition of the revolted 
provinces, and gave an account of the motives and 
events that had induced him to proclaim the Monroe 
Doctrine in the previous December. The friendliness 
and sincerity of the President, and his venerable ap- 
pearance, made a lasting impression on Alvear, who 
returned to Buenos Aires with a conviction that the 
United States was South America’s best friend.? 
DeForest had already begun in New Haven annual 
celebrations of the national holiday of the United 
Provinces, the 25th of May. The first of these was 
held in 1821, with a dinner and toasts at the County 
Hotel, and an oration at the County Court House. 
At seven o’clock in the evening cannon were drawn up 
in front of DeForest’s new mansion, which flew the 
blue and white flag of Buenos Aires, and a national 
salute was fired to ‘‘a Sister Republic.” Later a re- 
ception occurred in the DeForest house.’ This he 


repeated in 1822.‘ 


1Enrique Loudet, El Primer Diplomdtico Norteamericano en la Repiblica Argentina, 
Publicaciones del Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano (Buenos Aires, junio, 
1938). 

*Mr. Thomas B. Davis, Jr., a graduate student at Yale University, is preparing a 
doctoral thesis on The Missions of Carlos Alvear to the United States. 

Connecticut Herald (New Haven), May 29, 1821. See also Columbian Register, May 26, 
1821. 

‘Under the heading, The Independence of Buenos Aires, the Connecticut Journal thus 
described the ceremony: 

“On Friday evening of the past week, the birthday of this Sister Republic was suitably 
commemorated in this city. A large number of the most respectable citizens of New 
Haven, and gentlemen of both branches of the Legislature, assembled by previous in- 
vitation at the elegant mansion of David C. DeForest, who was elected First Consul to 
the United States by the new government. After the usual congratulations, the company 
partook of a sumptuous entertainment, and the evening passed with much mutual good 
feeling, and with the highest gratification which the occasion and the appropriate and 
elegant preparations could inspire. 
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Of course he had absolutely no authority to request 
to be recognized as chargé d’affaires, as well as consul 
general. He had received no communication whatso- 
ever from the Buenos Aires Government since the es- 
tablishment of the new Rivadavia Government in 1821. 
That government in 1823 decreed the immediate re- 
call of all outstanding diplomatic or consular com- 
missions. On March 13, Rivadavia wrote to DeForest 
apprising him of the cessation of his office as Consul 
General in the United States, and instructing him to 
send home all of his official papers directly to the 
government, together with any remaining letters of 
marque with an explanation of the status of any that 
he had used.! 

DeForest received this in New Haven on June 15, 
and immediately notified Adams of the termination of 
his functions as ‘‘ chargé d’affaires and consul general.” 
To Rivadavia he replied belatedly that ‘‘want of a 
convenient opportunity” prevented him from ac- 
knowledging the notice of his dismissal until September 
7. It may be suspected that he was playing for time, 
hesitating to entrust to ordinary conveyance his 
official archives, documents so highly compromising to 
him as a citizen of the United States. He therefore 
awaited a suitable occasion to send them by a con- 


“The following poem was written for the occasion, and read at the close of the enter- 
tainment with unmingled applause. We need not add that it is from the pen of the 
inimitable Percival: 

“Hail to the land of the free and the bold, 
Where Honour and Justice have planted their throne, 
Where the hearts of the meanest can never be sold, 
And Order and Liberty reign there alone. 
Hail to the souls that can never be slaves, 
Who boast of the rights they have won by the sword, 
Who fight for their forefathers’ altars and graves 
And soar, as the eagle, who rescued them, soar’d.” 

J. W. DeForest, op. cit., 152. 


‘Bernardino Rivadavia al Sr. David C. DeForest, March 13, 1823. Documentos para la 
historia Argentina, XIV, Correspondencias generales de la Provincia de Buenos Aires rela- 
tivas a relaciones exteriores, Emilio Ravignani, editor (Buenos Aires, Facultad de Filosofia 
y Letras, 1921). 
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fidential person. In his last letter of September 7, 
1823, DeForest said that the notice of March 12 was 
the only communication received from the Govern- 
ment of Buenos Aires since the establishment of the 
present administration; moreover, that government 
had not acknowledged receipt of any communications 
from him, ‘‘of which I have made many, most of them 
in triplicate. Nor does it intimate to me how and 
when I am to be rewarded for my services during the 
time I have been in their employ.” This farewell 
epistle, nevertheless, closed on a note of good will: 
“With my best wishes for the happiness of Buenos 
Aires, I have the honor to remain... David C. 
DeForest.’”! 

The first recognized Minister from Buenos Aires, 
Carlos Alvear, had instructions to secure DeForest’s 
official archives and bring them home. The latter 
invited Alvear to New Haven, but the Minister did 
not come. Thereupon DeForest sent to him in New 
York three packets of unused letters-of-marque and 
privateering commissions, and two old surrendered, 
used commissions, together with the exchanges of 
notes with John Quincy Adams.? 

He never forgot his foster-country, the scene of his 
early adventures, the source of his fortune. His home 
on the Green in New Haven is remembered for the 
public celebrations of the 25th of May. In the base- 
ment of the new house the brawny man from Buenos 
Aires had placed a marble tablet, engraved on both 
sides. On one side was an injunction to future owners 
of the house always to observe with befitting ceremony 


1DeForest to Rivadavia, New Haven, September 7, 1823. Archivo General dela Nacién 
(Buenos Aires), 81-A2-A4, No. 8. 

2DeForest Letterbooks. DeForest did not surrender his private letterbooks in which 
he had entered copies of all his official despatches. I have not located any letters received 
by DeForest, such as his signed instructions, drafts of which I read in Buenos Aires. 
Comparison with DeForest’s own letterbooks shows that the despatches from him which 
accumulated in Buenos Aires, and are now preserved in the Archivo General de la Nacién, 


are fairly complete. 
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the anniversary of the 25th of May.’ On the other 
side was a legend, like that of a tombstone, recording 
the names with dates and places of birth, of David 
Curtis DeForest, his wife and five children (the last 
born in New Haven). The ‘‘Don,” as wondering 
New Haveners dubbed him became a benefactor of 
Yale College. He was able himself to celebrate only 
one more veinte-cinco de Mayo, before he died from a 
sudden pneumonia on the 22d of February, 1825. The 
“elegant house” remained fronting the New Haven 
Green until 1910 when it was torn down to make place 
for the present County Court House. 


V 


What may we conclude from such light on this great 
movement for emancipation as is thrown by a study 
of the early missions from Buenos Aires to the United 
States? 

Inevitably the analogy of French policy toward the 


1To the owner of this House. 
David C. DeForest, 
A native citizen of Huntington in 
this state; and at present Consul 
General of the United Provinces of 
South America, of which Buenos 
Ayres is the Capital, where he 


beautiful building to be erected 
for your use, as well as mine; & 
have taken much pains to accom 
odate you, for which you will 
never pay; & being no relative of 
mine, I demand; that you assemble 
your friends together on every 
25th day of May in honor of 
the Independence of South 
America; it being on that day 
in the year 1810. that the 
Inhabitants of 
Buenos Ayres 
established a free Government 
New Haven. 1820 
David Hoadley, Arch’t. 
Horace Butler, Mason D. Ritter, Sculp. 
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revolted English colonies of North America suggests 
itself to the student of the diplomatic history of the 
United States. In receiving with sympathetic en- 
couragement the agents of the Latin American coun- 
tries, in opening its ports to their flag, in permitting 
the export of all kinds of goods, including war materi- 
als, the United States recognized the belligerency of 
the new states, even before formal announcement by 
the proclamation of neutrality in 1815. It manifested 
a benevolent patience at the violation of its neutrality 
laws—public opinion would scarcely have permitted 
any other attitude on this score—and thereby ran its 
risks with Spain. This sympathy, stemming from a 
common ideology, and strengthening that ideology 
against the restoration of the legitimate monarchical 
model from Europe, and this source of armament and 
depot for marine operations, were certainly of signifi- 
cant aid to the cause of emancipation in the remainder 
of the New World to the south. Here the United 
States stopped. It did not go as far as France during 
the North American Revolution; it did not furnish 
war material from its own arsenals under any guise; it 
did not, finally, recognize independence before the 
issue was determined, nor make an alliance with any 
of the new states to enter the war for the purpose of 
breaking up the Spanish Empire, as did France in the 
case of Britain’s great colonial war. It stood aside 
and let the Spanish Empire of Spain fall of its own 
weight and decrepitude. It allowed its republican 
example, its lively sympathy, and the succors of its 
neutrality to stream out to South America within 
the law of nations. 

There was little else that the United States could 
have done that would have been practical or more 
helpful. From 1812 to 1815 the nation was at war 
with Great Britain. After 1815 Europe was restored 
in force on the formula of legitimacy and avowedly 
favorable to a restoration of Spanish sovereignty in 
the New World. Until 1819 it was not possible for 
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John Quincy Adams to know surely whether the Holy 
Alliance would compel by mediation the return of 
Spanish legitimacy in America; he looked for first light 
on this question from Great Britain, and until 1818 
Castlereagh kept him in the dark. Until then Adams 
could not be sure that recognition by the United States 
of the independence of Buenos Aires would not be 
regarded by one or more of the European powers as an 
act of hostility. If by involving itself in the Spanish 
American revolutions the United States had foolishly 
gone to war again in these years, immediately after its 
recent foolish war with Great Britain, it would have 
corresponded neither with national interests clearly 
seen nor with the welfare of the revolted provinces 
emotionally envisioned. On the contrary: as the 
warm-hearted James Monroe and the cool-headed 
John Quincy Adams both understood, it would have 
cut off the one great neutral storehouse and asylum of 
republicanism available to the revolted communities. 

A universally respected British historian, in a 
masterly introduction to the very recent publication 
of selected official documents on Britain and the Inde- 
pendence of Latin America, concludes that without 
British diplomatic aid and the assistance of British 
volunteers in the patriot armies and navies, independ- 
ence would have taken longer to achieve and have been 
more costly to Latin America. This may be true. He 
further insists that the United States contributed 
nothing more than the force of its republican example: 
both the example of its original successful revolution 
against Great Britain, and the persistent visability 
of its healthy republican life during the period under 
discussion. The same authority concludes—and to 
this historians of whatever nationality will certainly 
agree—that their independence was won by the Latin 
Americans themselves. We beg, however, to challenge 
his comparison of the policies of Great Britain and of 
the United States toward Latin America. 

If the United States had done no more than by its 
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example to keep republicanism alive in the New 
World while it was being extinguished in Europe it 
would have merited well of Latin America; such service 
in itself far outranks that of British diplomacy on this 
side of the water. But the United States contributed 
more than the force of its example. In any com- 
parison of the United States and Great Britain in 
action and policy vis-a-vis Latin America from 1810 
to 1824, certain strong lights appear on the broad high- 
way of history: 

(1) Against the British mercenaries who served 
heroically in the cause of liberty in South America we 
may balance the North American adventurers who 
manned the privateers of Buenos Aires and other 
states; the activities of both groups were frowned upon 
by the laws of their own countries. 

(2) Great Britain prohibited exports of arms and am- 
munition to the patriots; the United States allowed it. 

(3) Great Britain closed her ports to the flag of 
Buenos Aires and of the other new states; the United 
States opened its ports to them. 

(4) Great Britain did not recognize the belligerency 
of the new states until the very last phase of their 
struggle left no other choice; the United States recog- 
nized their belligerency at once, eleven years before 
Great Britain did. 

(5) The efforts of British diplomacy were directed 
primarily toward the restoration of Spanish sovereignty 
over the revolted colonies until the patriots by their 
own efforts had made this impossible; then Great 
Britain, as the next best choice, worked for the estab- 
lishment of independent monarchies in the New World 
under European princes, and achieved this in the one 
notable instance of Brazil. North American diplomacy 
actively endeavored to concert, particularly with Great 
Britain, a recognition by the principal powers of the 
independence of the new republics. British diplomacy 
shrank from such a concert, and finally recognized the 
independence of those republics only after recognition 
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by the United States, two years earlier, had made it 
impossible to do otherwise and retain any influence 
in Latin America. The big test of the essence of 
policy was when in 1823 George Canning invited the 
United States to join in a declaration against inter- 
vention by Europe in the New World. The United 
States was willing,—if Great Britain would at the 
same time recognize the independence of the new 
republics. Even then Great Britain refused to do so. 
In the last analysis, that is the one supreme fact in any 
comparison of British policy with that of the United 
States toward the independence of Latin America. 
Finally, the Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed as a result 
of Britain’s reluctance to recognize, was not only a 
hands-off-the-New World sign to Europe; it was a 
proclamation of faith in republicanism in the New 
World and distrust of monarchy in the Old World. 

The new states won their independence by their 
own efforts. For this more glory to their history. In 
the great epopeya of emancipation, all the neutral 
powers were following primarily their own interests, 
as every sincere and self-respecting nation ought to do 
within the law; but the national interests of the United 
States, freed from the diplomacy of the Old World, 
coincided more closely with those of the new states 
than did those of Great Britain with its unescapable 
commitments to the continent of Europe. The be- 
nevolently neutral policy of the United States was of 
more assistance to the revolutionists of South America 
than could have been its belligerency in a formal 
alliance, since it lacked control of the sea; that benevo- 
lent neutrality, it is submitted, was more helpful to 
the cause of emancipation than was Britain’s partiality 
to Spain. And the beacon-light of successful repub- 
licanism held aloft in the New World helped to deter 
the new states from being guided by British diplomacy 
into the realms of European monarchical legitimacy, 
that shadowed vestibule leading back to the power- 
politics of the Old World. 
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THE ARK AND THE DOVE 
ANCESTRAL SHIPS OF MARYLAND 
BY GLENN TILLEY MORSE 


title suggests the experience of Noah. After 
the rain had ceased and the Ark had floated many 
days on the great flood, Noah desired to know what 
chance he had of landing. ‘‘He sent forth a dove from 
him, to see if the waters were abated from off the face 
of the ground; But the dove found no rest for the sole 
of her foot, and she returned unto him into the ark... 
And he stayed yet another seven days: and again he 
sent forth the dove out of the ark; And the dove came 
in to him in the evening; and lo, in her mouth was an 
olive leaf plucked off: so Noah knew that the waters 
were abated from off the earth. . .. Then Noah and his 
sons went forth from the ark with their wives and they 
replenished the earth’”’ (Genesis, Ch. VIII). 

We can all look back with interest to the Ark as an 
ancestral ship. In Massachusetts we hear often of 
ancestral ships like the Mayflower and Arbella, and 
we who are descended from their passengers feel 
interest in the experiences of our ancestors. Two ships, 
the Ark and the Dove, of which I am writing, brought 
some of my ancestors to another part of our country 
and I think the experiences of those early passengers 
may be of interest to all Americans. 

When Elizabeth was Queen of England, the King 
of Spain ruled parts of Italy and the Netherlands, and 
wished to rule England also. Spain claimed all of North 
and South America except Brazil. Queen Elizabeth 
had many bold navigators, ‘‘Sea dogs of England” they 
were called and they won many victories. Of them all, 
Walter Raleigh was her favorite. He fought the Span- 
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ish in the old world and in the new. The Spanish had a 
colony in Florida, and Raleigh wished to prevent 
them from making settlements northward. He desired 
to see English settlements planted in America as a 
barrier against Spain. He asked the Queen to give him 
the right to make them. She gave him a charter, 


granting him the right to settle and govern any lands 


not already held by Christians. England claimed all of 
North America since the days of Henry VII, who had 
sent John Cabot to make discoveries for England, 
soon after Columbus had discovered the islands of the 
New World. Cabot reached the continent before 
Columbus and on one voyage, with his son Sebastian, 
he sailed into the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 

Raleigh sent ships across the Atlantic to examine 
the coast. They reached what is now the southern part 
of the coast of North Carolina. They sailed northward 
exploring the land, to Roanoke Island where they 
landed with the English flag, and claimed the land for 
Queen Elizabeth and Walter Raleigh. In 1584 Eliza- 
beth named the land Virginia, not defining the bound- 
aries, calling Virginia everything from somewhere 
north of Delaware Bay southward to Florida. We are 
familiar with Raleigh’s attempts to found settlements 
and how they failed and disappeared. Raleigh was too 
much occupied to help his colonies when they needed 
succour to reinforce and save them. The Spanish 
Armada was taking all of his attention. After that, 
Raleigh was ruined and could not finance further 
colonization. 

James I, who succeeded Elizabeth in 1603, disliked 
Sir Walter Raleigh and shut him up in the Tower of 
London. James’ favorite was Sir Robert Cecil. They 
both wished for an English colony in America but they 
did not wish Raleigh to found it. A group of rich 
merchants and office-holders asked permission to 
take up Raleigh’s work, one of whom was George 
Calvert. The King gave them a charter to form the 
London Company, with the right to make settlements 
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in part of the same area that Queen Elizabeth had 
given to Raleigh. At this time Captain John Smith 
reached England. He had explored and knew the 
American coast. Some of the London Company con- 
sidered him a good man to send to Virginia. He was 
eager for new adventures and agreed to go; accordingly 
the London Company sent him with settlers. They be- 
gan a settlement on the James River in 1607, naming it 
Jamestown. It was the first permanent English 
settlement in the New World. The colony grew and 
settlements spread along the rivers northward. 

George Calvert was born in Yorkshire in 1582. His 
parents belonged to the English gentry and being 
able to give him a good education, sent him to Oxford, 
the oldest and most famous place of learning in Eng- 
land. After finishing there, he traveled on the conti- 
nent. When he returned to England, he became secre- 
tary to Sir Robert Cecil, who was the most important 
man in England, next to the King. Cecil gave Calvert 
many things to do that required learning, skill and 
loyalty. Calvert did them well and won the favor and 
confidence of Cecil and the King. When Cecil died, 
King James made Calvert Secretary of State in his 
place. He was a partner in three trading companies, 
the English East India Company, the Council of New 
England, and the London Company. Through the 
London Company, George Calvert had helped to 
found the first permanent English Colony in Virginia. 
But he desired to do more than act through a com- 
pany. He hoped to found a colony of his own in North 
America. 

The English claimed the Island of Newfoundland, 
which John Cabot had discovered. It was reported a 
land of gentle climate, where the best fruits grew wild 
and many birds filled the woods with pleasant song 
and where gold was found. George Calvert, now Sir 
George, thought it would be a good place to start a 
colony. An Englishman, Sir William Vaughan, owned 
the southeastern peninsular of Newfoundland, which 
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Sir George Calvert purchased. Then he obtained from 
King James the right to found and rule a colony in 
Newfoundland. He called it the “Province of Avalon,” 
naming it for a spot where, according to tradition, the 
Christian religion was first taught in England. 

Sir George had a stout ship which was built for the 
King’s service. He called her the Ark. She was large 
and carried twenty-four cannon. He had a much 
smaller vessel also, which carried four cannon, and he 
called it the Dove. The Dove was a pinnace, or 
“tender” to the Ark. She would follow along with the 
Ark and make landings where the water was too shal- 
low for the larger vessel. We realize the source of the 
names, the Ark to carry the passengers who were to 
replenish the earth in new lands and the food and 
supplies for their support, and the Dove to explore and 
find out safe landings and to attend the larger vessel. 

George Calvert sent his two vessels to Avalon, 
carrying settlers and a large supply of money. The 
settlers built a village on a little bay in Avalon, which 
village and the valley around it were called Ferryland. 
They found that the reports had been false and that 
Newfoundland was no paradise. Still, stock raising 
might be made to pay, and fishing was profitable. 
Frenchmen had been fishing off the coast of New- 
foundland since the days of John Cabot. In fact, 
France claimed the island and caused trouble. Calvert 
kept his little colony alive for a number of years by 
spending much money to aid his settlers. He had 
them build a mansion for him at Ferryland. 

When George Calvert began his colony of Avalon, 
in 1620, he and Lady Calvert belonged to the Church 
of England. They had five sons and five daughters. 
The eldest son was named Cecil and the second 
Leonard. In 1622 Lady Ann Calvert died. Sometime 
after her death, Sir George Calvert became a Roman 
Catholic and so did his sons, Cecil and Leonard. King 
James disliked persons who did not agree with him in 
religion and dealt harshly with both Protestants and 
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Roman Catholics. Sir George Calvert thought that 
the King might turn against him, but he went directly 
to King James and told him that he had become a 
Roman Catholic, giving up the high office of Secretary 
of State, since no Romanist could hold that office under 
the laws of England. To his surprise, King James did 
not fall into a rage. He must have liked Calvert very 
much, for he allowed him to sell his office for £6000, 
created him a baron and for his place-name gave him 
Baltimore, in the County of Longford, Ireland. So Sir 
George Calvert became the first Baron of Baltimore 
and was called Lord Baltimore; and what was more, 
the title was made hereditary to the oldest son. 

In the next month after he had made George Calvert 
Lord Baltimore, King James I died in 1625. His son, 
Charles I, succeeded him. When a new ruler came to 
the throne, all the officeholders in England had to take 
oath to serve the King faithfully, uphold the Church of 
England, and oppose the Roman Catholic Church. No 
true Roman Catholic would take that oath. Lord 
Baltimore had been friendly to King Charles since 
Charles was a small boy; but he would not take the 
anti-Roman Catholic oath. King Charles chose to deal 
kindly with him, as King James had done. After all, 
King Charles’ wife, Henrietta Maria, a princess of 
France, was a Roman Catholic. 

Free from public office, Lord Baltimore thought of 
his colony in Newfoundland. Catholics were not 
treated well in England. Why not offer them a place 
or refuge in Avalon where no one would trouble them 
because of their religion. Avalon had cost him much 
money and brought little return. He decided to go 
himself, to see if he could make it pay. He went alone 
on a first visit in the summer of 1627 and then returned 
to England to get his family. In the spring of 1628, he 
brought his second wife, Lady Jane Calvert, and seven 
of his children to Avalon. Also he brought forty new 
settlers, making the total number a hundred or more. 

Lord Baltimore had not been long in Avalon when a 
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small fleet of French vessels came raiding the coast of 
Newfoundland. Baltimore sent against them the Ark 
and the Dove, which drove off the French vessels and 
captured sixty-six men of their crews. Not long after- 
wards, the Ark and an English warship captured six 
French vessels. These prizes Baltimore sent to England. 
His son Leonard had helped to capture them and went 
along to deliver them to the King’s officers. Lord 
Baltimore sent his younger children back to England 
at this time in Leonard’s care. Lord Baltimore did not 
like to make war or destroy. He wished to build and 
plant. When he sent the captured French vessels to 
England, he wrote to one of the King’s chief men: ‘‘I 
came to build and settle and sow and I am fallen to 
fighting Frenchmen.” 

The winter that followed was long and cold. Half 
the settlers were ill and nine or ten died. Lord Balti- 
more’s house was used as a hospital all winter. He 
himself fell ill, and he never quite got over his illness. 
He decided that Newfoundland was no place for him; 
so he wrote and asked the King for a grant of land in 
Virginia, where the climate was more gentle. He did not 
feel able to spend another winter in Avalon. Before an 
answer from the King reached him, he sailed for Virginia 
with a number of his settlers, having already sent 
his wife to Jamestown. William Pott, the Governor of 
Virginia, and other leaders, especially William Clai- 
borne, resented the coming of Roman Catholics to 
settle in Virginia. They asked Lord Baltimore to take 
the anti-Roman Catholic oath that he had refused to 
take in England. Again he refused and Governor Pott 
asked him to leave the colony. 

Before Lord Baltimore sailed for England, he ex- 
amined the shores of Chesapeake Bay to the north of 
the Virginia settlements. He had already examined 
the coast southward. He was greatly pleased with the 
land which was the kind of country he had expected 
Newfoundland to be, and he decided to ask the King 
for a grant of land somewhere near the Virginia settle- 
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ments where he could start a colony in which Roman 
Catholics would be welcome. Not only Roman 
Catholics should be welcome there, but also all others 
suffering because of their religion. This was the only 
one of the original thirteen colonies that practiced 
religious tolerance. 

King James had granted to the London Company a 
long stretch of land on the eastern coast of North 
America. Virginia was in the middle of it. Southward 
it reached near Cape Fear and northward beyond 
Delaware Bay. But before he died, King James took 
away the Company’s charter and deprived it of its 
special rights to rule Virginia and to make grants of 
land. The King ruled the colony through governors 
whom he himself appointed and he claimed all the 
company’s land. The land that had been granted to 
settlers, however, they were allowed to keep. 

Lord Baltimore explained to King Charles the 
impossibility of making a success of a colony in New- 
foundland, which he had given up to fishermen. He 
needed a miilder climate and asked the King to grant 
him land south of the James River. The King de- 
clared that Lord Baltimore was not strong enough for 
the hard work of leading a new colony and that men 
with his ability were needed in England. But Lord 
Baltimore persisted and finally the King gave him a 
grant. William Claiborne and other Virginia planters 
arrived in England and asked King Charles not to give 
Lord Baltimore land to the south of their settlement, 
because they wished to use that land themselves. Then 
Lord Baltimore asked for land north of the Virginia 
settlements. The King gave him a large area north of 
the Potomac River. The Dutch were pushing south- 
ward from New Netherlands towards Virginia and the 
King thought that an English colony north of Virginia 
would check them. 

The King’s charter was, first, for a grant of land, 
and second, for a constitution, a great law for the 
government of the colony. Lord Baltimore helped the 
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King draw up the charter. It gave Lord Baltimore the 
right to rule his colony almost as if he were King. He 
might even make war. But nothing might be done 
against the King of England and the people were to be 
English subjects, the same as if they were still living in 
England. Each year, on the Tuesday of Easter week, 
Lord Baltimore was to give two Indian arrows to the 
King of England. Also, he was to give to the King one- 
fifth of all gold and silver mined in the colony. No 
gold or silver was found in Maryland; so all the King 
received were the arrows which were useful to him only 
as a token that he was Lord Baltimore’s master. The 
King named the land Maryland for his Queen, 
Henrietta Maria. The King ordered the charter to be 
written on parchment, more lasting than paper, and 
sent it to the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, who would mould the seal in wax and attach it to 
the parchment pages of the charter. After the sealing, 
the charter would be law. The land was all that now 
constitutes Maryland and Delaware, and a strip about 
nineteen miles wide that now is part of Pennsylvania, 
a large area that now belongs to West Virginia, and a 
narrow point of land between the bay and the ocean, 
now a part of Virginia. 

In 1632, George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, died 
and his son Cecil, second Lord Baltimore, who was 
twenty-six years old, succeeded him. His wife was 
Lady Anne Arundel, daughter of Lord Arundel of 
Windsor. Since the charter had not been sealed before 
George Calvert died, it had to be made out to Cecil 
Calvert who decided to carry out his father’s plans at 
once. He had the Ark and the Dove made ready. They 
lay at Gravesend, on the River Thames, near London, 
and were to sail from there to Chesapeake Bay, 
carrying Lord Baltimore’s first settlers to his new 
colony. In 1633 he published a tract ‘A Declaration 
of Lord Baltimore’s Plantation in Maryland, nigh 
upon Virginia,” to attract settlers. He said that the 
settlers were to carry the Christian religion to people 
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who had never heard of it, and were to extend the terri- 
tories of England. The description of the birds, fish, 
flowers, fruits and trees of Maryland, its good climate 
and the fine crops that might be expected, were allur- 
ing. An offer was made to men who would send out 
colonists. For each colonist twenty pounds would be 
needed to pay passage, buy guns, powder and ball, 
tools, pots, pans, clothes, and food for the first year. 
If any man sent out five colonists, he would be given 
“‘a manor of good land of two thousand acres,” for 
which he must pay Lord Baltimore four hundred 
pounds of wheat each year. 

In Maryland the settlers would have a new kind of 
freedom, a chance for each settler to become an owner 
of land, to gain wealth, to become “somebody.” In 
England very few men and women had any chance to 
do better than their fathers and mothers had done 
before them. Soon enough persons had enlisted. Lord 
Baltimore had planned to go himself, but he decided he 
had to remain in England to fight for his rights and to 
keep enemies from harming his colony. He appointed 
his brother, Leonard Calvert, to lead the settlers and 
to become the first Governor of Maryland. 

As it was, the trouble makers got the King’s officers 
at the port of London to turn back the Ark and the 
Dove after they had set sail on October 18, 1633. The 
officers held the vessels at Gravesend for more than a 
month. Towards the end of November 1733, the Ark 
and the Dove lay at Gravesend, near London. The 
day was clear and bright. Passengers crowded the 
rails of the vessels, some crying, some waving to 
friends on shore. We can imagine Cecil Calvert stand- 
ing on the deck of the Ark, with his brothers, Leonard 
and George, and some others belonging to the English 
gentry. The gist of what he said is ‘‘Be careful to keep 
all settlers friendly with one another. Let no offence be 
given to any protestants. Let no one have just cause 
to complain against us in England or Virginia. Do not 
argue about religion. Be kind and just to every one, 
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no matter what his religion may be.”’ All this and more 
rules Lord Baltimore wrote on paper, calling them his 
“Instructions,” and handing them to his brother 
Leonard. A strong breeze began to blow down the 
Thames. The time for parting had come. Lord Balti- 
more and a few gentlemen walked to the opening in 
the ship’s rail, everyone saying “Fare you well! God 
be with you!”’ They descended to a small boat and 
were rowed ashore. The captain gave commmand, the 
sails were hoisted, and the vessels began to glide down 
the low-banked Thames. Passengers shouted and were 
answered from the shore. The ships got underway 
and the colonists waved farewell to friends and 
country. The Ark, with its attending Dove, had 
started for Maryland. 

Next day the two ships were in the Strait of Dover, 
with high chalk cliffs on their right and on their left 
the shores of France. The Ark and the Dove stopped 
at Cowes on the Isle of Wight to take on more pas- 
sengers, among whom were two Jesuit priests, Father 
Andrew White and Father John Altham. No one knew 
how many passengers were on the two vessels. Various 
authorities gave different numbers at the time. There 
were probably more than two hundred and less than 
three hundred. The two vessels were crowded. The 
names of many of the men are known, but of only two 
of the women. On November 22, 1633, the Ark and the 
Dove were ready to sail from Cowes. Thomas Upham 
wrote: 


The breeze has swelled the whitening sail, 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale, 
And, bounding with the wave and wind, 
We leave Old England’s shores behind— 
Leave behind our native shore, 

Homes, and all we loved before. 


The voyage was a great adventure. There were 
enemies of the colonists in England, enemy ships sailed 
the seas, and there was danger of being wrecked on 
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rocks or by storms. Father White wrote a Relation of 
the voyage, which forms such a vivid picture, with its 
narrative of daily happenings, that it is herewith 
quoted, although abstracted and rephrased to ac- 
commodate it to this brief paper. He wrote: 

We set sail from Cowes at ten in the morning on Friday, 
November 22, 1633, this being St. Cecilia’s Day. For several 
hours a gentle wind carried us onward. Then the wind began 
to fail and we put into Yarmouth, on the Isle of Wight. There 
several of our sailors told us that others among the two crews 
were expecting orders from port officers at London to turn our 
vessels back once more and to delay our vessels at Yarmouth 
until messengers from London overtook us. That night a gale 
arose which blew a French vessel afoul the Dove. To escape, 
the Dove cut loose from her anchor and put out to sea. The 
Ark followed the Dove out of the harbor, to avoid being sep- 
arated from her. Thus the two vessels were once more upon 
their way and the trouble makers had no more opportunity to 
delay us. We thanked Heaven. By two o’clock, Saturday 
morning, we passed Hurst Castle, which saluted us with cannon 
shot. Soon we passed the Needles. By nine o’clock Sunday 
morning we were beyond Land’s End, the Westernmost Cape 
of England. We could have sailed faster in the Ark, but the 
Dove was slower and we feared to leave her behind. Alone, she 
might have been attacked by Pirates. 

After a while, a fair ship out of London came up and would 
have passed us. She was larger than the Ark and was called 
the Dragon. We raced her. It was great recreation to see that 
ship and the Ark run with all the sail they could spread. They 
kept it up for an hour, with fair wind and weather, and the 
pleasant sound of trumpets. Our vessel carried a topsail less 
than the other and yet kept even with her. Then we took in 
some of our sail and waited for the Dove. 

On Monday, the 25th, towards dark, the wind shifted and 
blew such a tempest that the Dragon was forced to turn back 
and put in at the harbor of Falmouth in Cornwall. The Dove 
came up with us. Her master, Captain Wintour, told us that 


1From the English translation, printed in Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publi- 
cation, No. 35, 1899. 
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if the Dove should be in great danger during the night, she 
would show two lights. 

Our master, Captain Richard Lowe, was one of the best of 
seamen and our ship was as strong as she could be made of oak 
and iron, built for the King’s service, making headway in great 
storms. Our captain had his choice. He might return to England 
as the Dragon did, or he might sail with the wind and risk 
being cast upon the Irish coast. The captain was stout- 
hearted and wished to find out how good a ship was the Ark, 
for he had never been to sea in her before. He resolved to sail 
on. About midnight we saw two lights that the Dove was to 
show if in trouble, and then we saw the lights no more. During 
the next six weeks, we thought that the Dove had surely been 
lost in that stormy sea. The wind changed so that it was full 
against us. But it was not so strong, and by clever tacking the 
Ark was made to creep ahead for the 26th, 27th and 28th. On 
November 29th the winds were gathering all day long. Toward 
night there poured forth such a sea of wind that it seemed our 
ship would be blown under water at every blast. All next day, 
clouds gathered in a fearful manner, like an army of witches 
coming to battle against us. In the evening, the captain saw 
sunfish swimming away from the sun, which is a sign of a 
terrible storm to come. About ten o’clock at night, a black 
cloud poured a merciless rain upon us. We had taken in all our 
sails, except the mainsail. Such a furious wind followed the 
rain that we had to take in some of the mainsail; but before the 
sailors had finished the task, a new burst of wind split the 
mainsail from top to bottom and blew one part of it into the 
sea. This amazed the stoutest hearts. The sailors said they had 
seen ships wrecked in less violent weather. Many of the 
passengers fell to praying and preparing for death. The helm 
was made fast and the ship floated helpless in the midst of 
winds and waves. We were in fear of death all night, never ex- 
pecting to see day again. At length the storm quieted some- 
what, and by and by still more, till milder weather freed us 
from all those horrors. From this time till our journey’s end, 
about three months, we had not an hour of bad weather. Our 
mariners said they had never made so fine a voyage. 

We sailed along the Spanish coast, having neither bad nor 
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very good winds. All the while we kept a lookout for pirates 
from the Turkish lands of northern Africa, but we saw none. 
It seems they had returned home to keep their holy month of 
Ramadan. We passed the great bay before the Strait of 
Gibralter and afterward the Madeira Islands. We were now 
in a trade wind that carried us steadily south and south west. 
We sighted three ships larger than ours. We feared they might 
be Turks and made ready to fight. Some were foolish enough 
to ask the captain to make towards the strangers, but he said 
if he should do so, he could not excuse himself for the loss of 
our ship. Happily, they turned out to be Canary Island 
merchant vessels, which had feared us as much as we feared 
them. 

In the long reach across the ocean we feared nothing more 
than the calms. Sometimes they last for weeks and the crew 
and passengers may starve. There were wearisome delays from 
failure of the wind; but when it came it was still blowing in its 
former direction. We sailed 3000 miles in this reach of our 
voyage, over a smooth sea without any calm. It was the dead 
of winter, yet every day was as hot as the hottest day of 
summer in England. In summer the heat in these parts can 
scarcely be endured. Except for the troubles that delayed us 
so long in leaving England, we should have run into the hottest 
weather, which might have cost many lives. All things work 
together for good to them that love God. 

From the time we left Cowes till Christmas Day our only 
sickness was seasickness. Then, for celebrating the day, wine 
was passed out to all. It was drunk so freely that, in the next 
day 30 persons fell ill with fever. About a dozen of them, 
including one of the gentlemen, and the servant of another 
gentleman, died and were buried at sea. 

We saw flying fish, which use their fins to fly as well as swim. 
As we neared the Tropic of Cancer, we saw great frigate birds 
on the wing, far from any land. Whether they always keep in 
the air or sometimes rest, I know not. 

When we passed the Canary Islands there was some talk 
that we might go to Boavista, one of the Cape Verde Islands, 
directly south. There we could take on a cargo of salt for trade; 
also some live goats for fresh meat. But our supply of bread 
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was running low. Besides, if we were to take a longer way 
we might reach Maryland too late in the year for the proper 
planting of crops. So we made straight for Barbadoes. There 
we could get supplies that we should need in Maryland. 

On January third, we reached Barbadoes. The Governor, 
Captain Henry Hawley, is a brother to Mr. Hiram Hawley, one 
of our gentlemen. We hoped to refresh ourselves for several 
days, expecting to find good foods easy to buy. We were 
disappointed, for everything bore so high a price that nothing 
could be had but it cost us our eyes. The Governor told us at 
first that Indian corn was one shilling a bushel. But when it 
was found that we wished to buy a quantity of it to carry to 
Maryland, he called a meeting of the governing council, which 
made a rule that no corn should be sold us under two shillings a 
bushel. Other poor treatment we had from him also, not worth 
recounting. 

At Barbadoes we were told a Spanish fleet lay at Boavista, 
where we had thought to get salt. The Spanish claimed the 
right to capture vessels of strangers in those parts. We thanked 
God for having saved us from that danger. Yet he was to 
save us from a far greater danger in Barbadoes. On the very 
day we arrived there, we found the Island all in arms. The 
servants of the Island had plotted to kill their masters and 
then take the first ship that came and go to sea. This first ship 
was ours, and so it was the goodness of God to let the treason 
be known. This was done through a servant who was afraid 
to join in the plot. 

We stayed there from January 3rd till the 24th. There we 
met again with our pinnace the Dove. Not knowing of our 
coming to Barbadoes she was guided there to our great joy. 
Before we saw her in the harbor, we had thought her lost in 
that fearful storm. This is what happened; after the Dove 
had shown two lights during the storm, she turned back and 
found refuge in the Scilly Isles, which lie off Land’s End in 
Cornwall. When the storm was over she ventured forth and 
before long, she met the Dragon. With the Dragon as her 
guide, the Dove went as far as the Canary Islands. Then the 
Dragon continued southward and the Dove entered upon the 
long stretch of open sea by which she came to Barbadoes. 
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God’s mercy was shown towards us again on this voyage. It 
happened that five great Spanish warships came to search the 
Caribbean Sea for enemy vessels, during the very time we were 
at Barbadoes. These war ships came before the Island of 
St. Christopher’s, where they found two small English vessels 
and two Hollander merchant ships guarded by a Hollander 
warship. The Spaniards saluted with a couple of small guns. 
The Hollander warships answered with a cannon shot. Then 
all the Hollanders went out to battle. The two small English 
vessels joined them. Of the five vessels, only two had large 
guns, but each Spanish warship carried about thirty brass 
cannon. All the Holland and English vessels ran away, except 
the warship. Her crew fought until their ship was sunk by 
gunfire; or it may be they blew her up when they could not 
hold out any longer. If we had been at St. Christopher’s then, 
it is likely that we had been forward with the others and gone 
out to battle; for we had so perfect a ship, so well-armed and 
manned. Whether we had won or lost our ships would surely 
have been spoiled for sailing until repaired. On January the 
24th we left the Barbadoes. 

Father White recounts the Ark’s visit to different 
West Indian Islands and trade with the Indians. At 
Montserrat they found a colony of Irish Roman 
Catholics whom the Virginians had not allowed to 
settle there because of their religion. Then they sailed 
northward from St. Christopher’s for about three 
weeks and on February 24th they came to Cape Henry. 
They reached Point Comfort and were happy to see 
land inhabited by Englishmen so near the land they 
were about to settle. But they were made uneasy. 
Captain William Claiborne was at Point Comfort. 
He told them that the Indians in Lord Baltimore’s 
grant were all in arms, as they had heard Spanish 
ships were coming to destroy them. Most likely, 
Claiborne himself had started that false report among 
the Indians. 

Leonard Calvert, the Governor of Maryland, had a 
letter to Sir John Harvey, Governor of Virginia. One 
of my own ancestors on the Ark, Mr. Nicholas Harvey, 
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was a relative of Governor Harvey. The Governor gave 
them the best possible treatment. He promised to 
furnish them with all manner of supplies for their 
colony, although this was much against the will of his 
chief men. Governor Harvey very likely hoped that 
Lord Baltimore would afterwards help him to collect 
a large sum of money which the King’s government 
owed him. 

They stayed eight days at Point Comfort. Leonard 
Calvert hired a second pinnace from the Virginians. 
Some passengers from the Ark went ashore and experi- 
enced the same joy to be again on dry ground in the 
promised land, that the Mayflower passengers ex- 
perienced on Cape Cod. Some of the passengers from 
the crowded Ark went aboard the new pinnace, as did a 
few Virginians whom Calvert hired to help him, es- 
pecially some who understood the Indian language. 

On March 3rd, they left Point Comfort and sailed 
northward within Chesapeake Bay. Two days later 
they anchored near the mouth of the Potomac River. 
If this paper were not so long, I should read you 
Father White’s beautiful description of Chesapeake 
Bay and the Potomac River, ‘‘the sweetest and greatest 
river,” he says, ‘‘that I have seene, so that the Thames 
is but a little finger to it.” 

When they reached the mouth of the Potomac, they 
found Indians preparing to defend themselves against 
them. The warriors were gathering, armed with bows 
and arrows and at night built signal fires all over the 
country. They feared the colonists were Spaniards. 
The bigness of the Ark caused some of the Indians to 
report that the newcomers came in a canoe as large as 
an island and had as many men as there were trees in 
the forest. 

They sailed twenty-five miles up the Potomac to 
several small islands, the Heron Islands. The largest 
island they named St. Clement’s, and it was there that 
the passengers from the Ark and the Dove went ashore, 
for the first time, on Maryland soil. Here a number 
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of the maidservants came near being drowned, as the 
small boat in which they were going ashore overturned. 
The maids were saved with difficulty, but much linen, 
which they were going to wash, was lost which was a 
serious matter. 

The island was too small for a settlement. Governor 
Calvert visited different Indian settlements trying to 
make friends with the Indians. He sailed up the river 
in the Dove. At first the Indians fled from him, but 
after a while they became more trustful. The Governor 
and Father Altham, one of the Jesuit priests, spoke 
through one of the Virginian interpreters with 
Archihoe, who was an uncle of an Indian chief, who 
was a child, and Archihoe became friendly and wel- 
comed them. Father Altham began teaching Archihoe 
the Christian religion. He seemed pleased and asked 
Father Altham to come and live with him, offering to 
share all he had. 

They sailed up the river to the town of the Pisca- 
taway Indians, where the great chief lived. Here five 
hundred bowmen came near to the river, having the 
great chief with them. Captain Henry Fleet, an 
English trader, had three small boats of his own at the 
river’s bank, near Piscataway Town. He had lived 
many years among the Indians, spoke their language, 
and was liked by them. He came aboard the Dove 
and met Governor Calvert. The Governor asked 
Captain Fleet to go ashore and invite the great chief 
to come aboard. Fleet did this, and the chief, with 
several of his men, came into the cabin of the Dove. 
Governor Calvert treated the Indian visitors courte- 
ously and won their confidence. He asked the chief 
whether he would be content to have the English settle 
in his country. The chief answered: “I will not bid you 
go. Neither will I bid you stay. But you may do as 
you think well.” Satisfied with this answer, the 
Governor returned to St. Clement’s. 

While the Governor was away, the Ark lay at 
St. Clement’s and the neighboring Indians’ curiosity 
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overcame their fear. At length they ventured even to 
go aboard the Ark. They wondered where that tree 
had grown out of which so great a canoe could be hewn. 
They supposed that the hull of the Ark had been made 
all of one piece of timber, as were their dug-out canoes. 
They trembled at hearing a salute from the Ark’s 
cannon, thinking the sound more fearful than thunder. 
At St. Clement’s some of the working men put together 
a barge, which they had brought from England in 
pieces. 

It was at St. Clement’s, on March 25, 1634, that 
some of the company took upon their shoulders a great 
hewn cross. With the Governor and his chief helpers, 
they marched to a high spot of ground, where they 
planted it. Then Governor Calvert stepped forth and 
said that he took the land for our Saviour and for our 
sovereign lord the King of England. There they offered 
the sacrifice of the Mass, the first Mass ever offered in 
Maryland. 

Captain Fleet took the Governor to a river on the 
north side of the Potomac, perhaps nine miles from 
the mouth. This lesser river they called St. George’s 
(it is now called St. Mary’s). They went up this river 
about six miles and anchored at the town of the 
Yoacomaco Indians. Governor Calvert spoke to the 
chief in a friendly way and told him he was seeking a 
place where his people might settle. To this the chief 
made little answer. But he entertained the Englishmen 
that night in his house and gave the Governor his own 
bed to lie on. The next day, the chief showed them the 
country about the town and the fresh-water streams 
which were plentiful and excellent, while the main 
rivers were salty. The land was good and the air 
wholesome and pleasant. Fresh water and wood were 
in great plenty. The harbor was safe even for large 
ships and the shore was bold. The place was naturally 
suited to being fortified. 

The Governor decided that this was the best place 
for the first settlement and he sent to St. Clement’s 
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for the Ark and the Dove to join him. He gave the 
chief and his most important men some English cloth 
of the kind that is used in trade with the Indians, also 
axes, hoes and knives. These the Indians received 
very gratefully. The Indians freely gave their consent 
that Governor Calvert and his people should live in 
one part of their town, while they kept the other part 
for themselves. Those who dwelt in the part that was 
given up, gladly left to the English their houses and the 
corn which they had planted. The Indians agreed 
that, at the end of the harvest, they would leave the 
whole of the town to them. Furthermore they sold to 
the English a space of thirty miles around St. Mary’s 
in exchange for hoes, axes, cloth and hatchets. The 
English and the Indians made promises to each other 
to live peaceably together. If any injury should be 
caused by an Indian to an Englishman or by an 
Englishman to an Indian, justice would be done in the 
matter. 

Thus, on March 27, 1634, Governor Leonard Calvert 
began the settlement of the place and named the town 
St. Mary’s. The permanent settlement of Maryland by 
the English had been made by the colonists, brought 
to these shores on the Ark and the Dove. 
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UN SIECLE ET DEMI 
DE JOURNALISME EN HAITI 


BY ADOLPHE CABON 


Intropuctory Notre. This monograph of A Century and a Half of 
Journalism in Haiti was written by Father Adolphe Cabon, librarian of 
the Séminaire Saint-Martial at Port-au-Prince in Haiti. It was published 
in a small mimeographed magazine issued at Port-au-Prince, the “Petite 
Revue Hebdomaire,”’ conducted by Frédéric Doret, a civil engineer, in 
1919 and from 1925 to 1934. The monograph was published in weekly 
issues from April 12 to November 14, 1919. In addition to treating of 
the history of the journals of the period, the author contributes much 
material on the Haitian Revolution made up from original articles and 
documents printed in the newspapers. Father Cabon was born in 1873 
in the diocese of Quimper, France, went to Haiti in 1895 as professor 
and librarian of the Séminaire Saint-Martial, was head of the institution 
from 1909 to 1919, in the latter year returning to France. After his return 
to France he continued to write for the “Petite Revue’ on San Domingo 
history and especially on the period of the Revolution. He became 
Secretary-General of the Congregation of Saint Esprit at Paris; and now 
occupies the chair of theology in that institution. 

The monograph is of so much value for the study of the early printers 
of San Domingo, many of whom emigrated to the United States in 1792- 
1794, that it is here reprinted from the file owned by the Séminaire 
Saint-Martial, perhaps the only complete file preserved. G. Le Bihan, 
the present librarian of the Seminary, copied the article, and it has since 
been compared carefully with the original by Addline Maximilien of 
Port-au-Prince. In this reprinting, obvious errors in spelling and punctua- 
tion have been corrected. The text has been carefully edited and the proof 
read by Valmore X. Gaucher of Worcester. To all these helpers the Society 
is much indebted. 

The notes elucidate the text chiefly where the journals or printers men- 
tioned concern the United States. An attempt also has been made to list 
all files and issues of San Domingo newspapers from 1764 to 1794 owned in 
American libraries. This list is far from complete and search has been 
made only in those libraries which would be likely to own such news- 
papers. At best these papers are very scarce and only a small proportion 
could be located anywhere. 

No study of the history of the French part of San Domingo should be 
made without reference to Moreau de Saint-Méry’s “Description de la 
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Partie Frangaise de Saint-Domingue,’”’ 2 volumes, Philadelphia, 1797- 
1798. This is one of the most elaborate historical works published in the 
United States previous to 1800, finely printed and provided with an 
index which surpasses any work of its period. The book is today com- 
mercially valuable and much more rare than its companion volume, the 
“Description de la Partie Espagnole de Saint-Domingue,’’ Philadelphia, 
1796. Another work of much value in the study of San Domingo refugees 
is Moreau de Saint-Méry’s “Voyage aux Etats-Unis de I’ Amérique, 1793- 
1799,” first printed from the original manuscript in 1913. From a biblio- 
graphical point of view, use should be made of George P. Winship’s 
“French Newspapers in the United States,” in the Bibliographical Society 
of America Papers, vol. 14, pp. 82-147; and the “Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Newspapers, 1690-1820,” published in installments by States in the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society from 1913 to 1927. The 
latter work is now in course of revision and will list several hitherto un- 
known titles of early French newspapers and locate existing copies. 
Coincidentally, at the very time of preparing this reprint for the press, 
a book has been published by an American author, Miss Frances Sergeant 
Childs, published by the Institut Frangais of Washington, and entitled 
“French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800.” It is a valuable 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based on numerous printed 
and documentary sources, and easily the best monograph on the French 
Refugees yet written. The summary of authorities in the Bibliography 
at the end of the volume is sufficient and lists all of the needed references, 
both manuscript and printed. It should be read in connection with this 
article, and has made unnecessary many notes which might have been 


written. 
CLARENCE 8S. BRIGHAM 


LA PETITE REVUE 
I Année. No. 1. Samedi 12 avril 1919 


Ces notes n’ont d’autre but que de rappeler les noms et les 
principales caractéristiques des journaux parus dans le pays. 

Le journal dit souvent beaucoup sur |’état d’esprit d’une 
époque; nous ne prétendons cependant étudier les époques & 
travers les journaux, mais nous ne nous défendrons pas de 
causer des gens et des choses 4 propos de gazette. 

Rappeler les noms des journaux, de leurs rédacteurs surtout, 
c’est remettre en mémoire les efforts d’>hommes qui ont voulu 
ou bien étre utiles, ou bien diriger; et en les citant, nous ne 
commettrons pas la faute de les juger, car nous craignons trop 
de n’avoir pas les lumiéres nécessaires. 
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Nous nous bornons donc 4 faire la nomenclature des publi- 
cations périodiques parues en Haiti, avec quelques réflexions 
que le lecteur nous permettra, puisque nous les soumettons a 
son appréciation. 


GaZETTE DE St Dominaus. 1764 


Nous remontons bien haut, mais il y a avantage A chercher 
jusque dans la période coloniale, dont nos moeurs ont gardé 
tant de souvenirs, des origines de la presse périodique haitienne. 

Pas d’imprimeur, pas de journal, et il fallait avoir quelque 
courage pour établir une imprimerie & Saint Domingue. 

Les mésaventures de Joseph Payen, premier imprimeur de la 
Colonie, le prouvent assez. 

Payen, libraire 4 Metz, se détermina a pratiquer son métier 
aux “‘Tles sous le vent.”” Avant de s’embarquer, il se munit de 
lettres patentes qui le nommaient imprimeur et libraire du 
Roi dans la Colonie. 

A cette nouvelle, le Gouverneur Général de la Rochalard 
parut alarmé. La Colonie venait d’éprouver une violente 
secousse, par la révolte de 1722-1723 qui avait duré un an; un 
imprimeur dans ces circonstances pouvait devenir pour les 
séditieux un redoutable allié. 

Il laissa Payen s’établir et vendre ses livres. Mais le pauvre 
libraire, accusé d’avoir vendu des livres obscénes, fut empri- 
sonné au Petit-Goave, avant qu’il ait eu le temps de monter 
son imprimerie. 

A sa mise en liberté, il présenta en décembre 1724 ses lettres 
patentes au Conseil supérieur de Petit-Goave, pour y étre 
regu comme ses lettres le lui prescrivaient. 

Le Gouverneur qui présidait le conseil, recut les lettres et les 
jeta a Payen, lui disant que ces lettres ne pouvaient étre enre- 
gistrées au Conseil, parce qu’elles ne lui avaient pas été 
adressées. 

Payen reprit ses lettres, et s’établit A Léogane ov, au début 
de 1725, il publia un cahier contenant trois édits du Roi, ses 
lettres patentes du 10 avril 1723, avec cette indication au titre 
“Nouvelle édition, corrigée et augmentée d’addition, par 
M. Gabet, conseiller du Roi” et au bas de la page “‘Par ordre 
de M. le Chevalier de Rochelard.” 
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Ce “‘par ordre’ n’avait pas été obtenu et parut séditieux. 

Payen fut done emprisonné une seconde fois, et 4 sa sortie de 
prison crut bon de repasser en France. 

Prés de 40 ans aprés l’échec de Payen, le besoin d’une 
imprimerie 4 St Domingue se fit sentir, au point que la chambre 
d’agriculture en réclama une, et que les Administrateurs 
appuyérent ce voeu. 

Ce fut un imprimeur Nantais, Antoine Marie, qui, cette 
fois obtint le brevet d’imprimeur libraire pour la Colonie, avec 
privilége exclusif d’exercer ces professions et sous la censure et 
surveillance de l’Intendant. 

Marie arriva au Cap en décembre 1763 et s’y fixa. “A 
l’instant méme, ajoute Moreau de St Mery, fut créée la 
premiére gazette de St Domingue.” 

Ce fut en effet le 10 janvier 1764 que |’Intendant de Clugny 
donna le privilége exclusif de la Gazette 4 M. Monceaux, 
avocat au Conseil du Cap. 

Le prospectus de la feuille fut aussitét publié et le premier 
numéro parut le mercredi ler février 1764. Désormais un 
lien était établi entre les différentes paroisses de la Colonie, 
et on ne put plus prétendre qu’au Cap “on parlait de Jacmel, 
et du Cap Tiburon comme des montagnes du Chily et des 
terres Magellaniques.”’ 

La Gazette donna des notices de choses imprimées en France, 
relativement au commerce, l’agriculture, 4 la navigation, 
la politique et 4 la culture coloniale; elle publia les choses a 
vendre et 4 affermer, le prix des denrées et celui du frét. 

Elle était hebdomadaire et contenait 8 pages d’impression 
in-4. L’abonnement pour la premiére année fut de 120 livres. 

A Versailles, les bureaux de la Marine s’inquiétérent de 
cette publication et le ministre ordonna la suppression de la 
Gazette par une lettre du 13 mai 1764. 

Le Comte d’Estaing qui venait de prendre possession du 
gouvernement et qui put se rendre compte de la faveur que 
rencontrait cette publication dans l’esprit des Colons, concilia 
l’obéissance avec l’utilité de la feuille, et le 29 aoft 1764, “La 
Gazette de St. Domingue’”’ devint “Avis divers et Petites 


‘Description de la Partie Francaise de |'Isle Saint-Domingue,”’ 1797, vol. 1, p. 355, 
where the author gives an account of the early attempts to establish a press on the Island. 
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Affiches Américaines.”” Nous avons vu de méme “‘Le Peuple”’ 
de M. J. Audain se changer en “‘Commerce”’ et plus tard “le 
Soir” en “Matin.” 


No. 2 du samedi 19 avril 1919 
AFFICHES AMERICAINES. 1764-1796 


Des avis divers parurent le ler janvier 1766, sous le nom 
d’Affiches Américaines” c’est le nom définitif du journal. 
Vers cette époque |’abonnement par an fut réduit 4 66 livres. 

L’imprimeur Marie se vit bientét forcé d’avoir un second 
établissement & Port-au-Prince. Un concurrent nommé 
Duchesne avait obtenu un brevet d’imprimeur pour cette ville 
au commencement de 1765. 

Marie réclama en vertu de son privilége exclusif, il fut fait 
droit 4 sa réclamation a la condition qu’il créAt une seconde 
imprimerie 4 Port-au-Prince. 

Les “‘Affiches Américaines” s’y imprimérent a partir du 23 
mars 1768 sur l’ordre des administrateurs Rohan et Bongars 
qui exigérent que le journal s’imprimAt sous leurs yeux. 

Vers cette date moururent et le ler imprimeur et le ler 
rédacteur, ce dernier le 21 aofit 1768. 

Le privilége de Marie exploité au Cap par sa fille, 4 Port-au- 
Prince par Thomin et leBlanc, passa par brevet du 28 septem- 
bre 1768 4 un nouvel imprimeur, Guillot. Le nouveau rédacteur 
fut un ancien officier du régiment de Quercy, Duchemin 
Despaletz. Grace a eux la feuille continua & paraftre 4 Port-au- 
Prince et au Cap, car depuis le mois de mars |’imprimeur du 
Cap publiait un supplément sous le titre de “Avis du Cap”’ qui 
devint enfin supplément des “‘Affiches Américaines.”’ 

Le supplément fut suspendu pendant quelque temps en 
1770, lorsqu’il fallut transporter du Cap 4 Port-au-Prince le 
matériel de l’imprimerie de la premiére ville, pour suppléer au 
matériel de la seconde, détruit par le tremblement de terre du 
3 juin. 

Du 3 octobre 1778 au 3 juillet 1784, les “‘Affiches” furent 
imprimées au Cap, le supplément 4 Port-au-Prince en raison du 
séjour des administrateurs généraux au Cap pendant cette 
période. 
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Les administrateurs avaient décidé en effet, en 1777, que le 
privilége des “Affiches’”’ appartenait a l’imprimeur de leur 
résidence, le Cap en temps de guerre, Port-au-Prince en temps 
de paix, mais cette décision n’avait été prise qu’aprés qu’un 
nouvel imprimeur au Cap edt tenté d’avoir une feuille pour le 
nord, indépendante de celle de Port-au-Prince. 

L’imprimeur Guillot était mort semble-t-il ou du moins 
avait di renoncer pour cause majeure 4 exploiter son brevet. 

A Port-au-Prince il fut remplacé en 1774 par Bourdon; au 
Cap son beau-frére qui lui avait d’abord succédé passa ses 
droits 4 Dufour de Rians en 1775. Ce dernier avait pensé que 
les deux imprimeries n’ayant plus le méme propriétaire 
n’étaient pas tenues de collaborer 4 la méme oeuvre; de 
la sa demande d’un journal pour le Cap et la réponse des 
administrateurs. 

En 1789 Bourdon et Dufour se tenaient encore en leurs 
imprimeries & Port au Prince et au Cap. Parmi les rédacteurs 
des ‘‘Affiches” qui succédérent 4 Duchemin Despaletz, mort en 
1771, Moreau de St Méry' cite vers 1780 Rhodier, secrétaire du 
gouverneur général et plus tard avocat au Conseil du Cap, et 
en 1783 Mozard, nommé par les administrateurs généraux eux- 
mémes en vertu d’une réserve qu’ils s’étaient faite, et qui 
montre le caractére de la feuille, soumise d’ailleurs 4 la censure. 
Mozard recevait 12000 livres par an pour cet office. 


No. 3 du 26 avril 1919 


Le plus grand éloge est fait de Mozard dans la “ Description 
de la Partie francaise de St Domingue.” Ce serait manquer a la 
justice de ne pas dire que personne n’a plus cherché que lui & 
répandre de l’intérét dans cette feuille. Il n’est point de détails 
coloniaux qu’il n’ait sollicités ou regus avec empressement et il 
a su exciter souvent et le zéle et l’amour-propre de plusieurs 
personnes instruites, et s’il avait été mieux secondé en général, 
le public aurait encore gagné plus d’instruction. Depuis que la 
rédaction lui est confiée, il a rendu cette feuille périodique de 
St Domingue encore plus utile par des calculs, par des vues 
neuves. 


\Description de la Partie Francaise,” vol. 1, p. 507. 
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Bien qu’en février 1788 Mozard efit ouvert une imprimerie 
a Port-au-Prince, Dufour continua d’imprimer les “‘Affiches.”’ 

Le nombre des abonnés en 1788 était de 1500 pour une popu- 
lation de 68000 libres, dont 40000 blancs. 

De ce chef, les imprimeurs touchaient 99000 livres, celui de 
Port-au-Prince avait en plus 15000 livres d’avis, celui du Cap 
25000, en tout 139000 livres.' 

La dépense pour |’imprimeur de Port-au-Prince montait a 
56000 livres, y compris les 12000 livres payées au rédacteur, et 
pour celle du Cap & 33000 livres; en tout 89000 livres. Le 
bénéfice net des deux imprimeurs était done de 50000 livres 
par an. 

Pour terminer cette notice empruntée & Moreau de St Méry, 
citons la derniére réflexion de cet auteur sur le peu de soin, que 
les colons d’alors mettaient 4 conserver l’unique feuille pério- 
dique du pays. “Il est impossible de se procurer dans toute la 
Colonie un exemplaire plus complet des ‘Affiches Américaines’ 
et M. Mozard lui-méme n’a pu les trouver au delA de 1782 
(c’est 4 dire qu’il ne trouva que deux années a peine antérieures 
& celles qu’il rédigea). J’ai refusé beaucoup d’argent de la 
mienne, l’unique, je crois, qui existe.’ 


3 EXEMPLAIRES DES AFFICHES AMERICAINES. Deux des 
exemplaires que nous avons pu consulter sont de l’année 1772, 
l'un du mercredi 18 mars N° 112, l’autre du mercredi 17 
juin N° 25. Ces numéros sont comptés a partir du ler janvier. 
Le supplément, nous l’avons aussi en deux exemplaires pour 
1772 N° 25, les Affiches paraissent le mercredi 4 Port-au- 
Prince, le supplément paraft au Cap le samedi. I] n’y a d’autres 
rapports des Affiches au supplément que la pagination continue 
de la premiére feuille 4 la seconde. Les Affiches portent le nom 

The “livre” in 1788 was worth in France 98/100 of what later wae called the franc— 
or twenty cents in English money. In San Domingo the livre was worth 2/3 of the French 
livre. 

*Files and issues of the “‘Affiches Américaines”’ located are as follows: 

Harvard College Library has Jan. 13, 1768; Aug. 26-Dec. 30, 1772; Jan. 1, 1777- 
Dec. 24, 1783. 

American Antiquarian Society has May 24, 1775. 

John Carter Brown Library has Mar. 11, July 7, 14, 28, Aug. 14, 28, Sept. 9, 11, 1790; 


Mar. 5, 12, Aug. 6, 1791. 
Séminaire Saint-Martial, Haiti, has Mar. 18, 28, June 17, 20, 1772; May 10, 1778. 
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de l’imprimeur “Au Port-au-Prince, chez Guillot imprimeur 
breveté du Roi” et la mention de la “permission de MM. les 
général et Intendant.’’ Ces deux indications sont omises sur le 
supplément. Les Affiches ont 8 pages in-4, le supplément 4; 
la page est 4 deux colonnes. 

Le contenu des Affiches ainsi que du supplément est classé 
sous ces titres: arrivées de navires, départ de la Colonie, prix 
des marchandises de la Colonie, prix des marchandises de 
France, cours du frét, négres marrons, avis divers; mais 
tandis que le supplément ne parle que du port, du marché et 
de la gedle de la seule ville du Cap, et de la gedle de Fort 
Dauphin, les Affiches s’occupent 4 tous ces points de vue de 
Port-au-Prince, Cayes, St Marc, et Léogane et A l’un ou a 
l’autre, de Jacmel, Port-de-Paix, Gonaives. Les Affiches ont 
en plus les nouvelles d’Europe qui prennent jusqu’A onze 
colonnes d’impression sur les 16 que contient le numéro. 

Les cours des marchandises tels qu’ils sont portés sur ces 
exemplaires fourniraient sans doute des réflexions intéressantes. 
Notons seulement que le change de la Piastre-Gourde espagnole 
contre l’argent des Colonies est marqué pour Port-au-Prince a 
37 pour cent, et 4 St Mare A 33 et demi pour cent le méme 
jour. La Piastre-Gourde était comptée a 8 livres 5 sols argent 
de la Colonie, tandis qu’elle ne valait que 5 livres 10 sols 
argent de France. A 37 pour cent, il fallait donner une gourde; 
dans les paiements en numéraire, la valeur de |’argent des 
colonies qui n’était que monnaie de compte se rapprochait 
sensiblement de la valeur de l’argent de France malgré tous 
les édits et ordonnances contraires et la piastre gourde au lieu 
de valoir 4 St Domingue 8 livres 5 sols, valait au plus 5 livres 
4 37 pour cent. 

Les nouvelles des divers lieux ne sont pas sans intérét; parmi 
les morts sont signalés 4 Port-de Paix, un M. Pronts, créole de 
la Tortue, ancien officier du quartier du Gros morne, décédé le 
28 février 1772 4 103 ans; aux Cayes, le 2 juin, Dame Charlotte 
Descossas, vivante épouse de messire Robert d’Argout, ancien 
commandant en sécond de la partie du Sud, créole du Cul 
de Sac, agée de 36 ans. Robert Pronts était né en 1569; il 
appartenait a l’une de ces familles formées par l’union d’un 
adventurier et d’une de ces femmes envoyées de France A la 
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requéte du Gouverneur d’Ogeron dont le P. Charlevoix dit 
que “si elles communiquérent a leurs maris un peu de toutes 
les vertus qui sont naturelles 4 leur sexe, ce ne fut pas tout 
& fait comme la lumiére qui ne perd rien en se communiquant”’ 
leurs fils surent du moins établir et conserver la Colonie. 

A cété de Pronts, le hasard du journal signale Robert Comte 
d’Argout, l’un des officiers qui rendirent le plus de services & 
St Domingue au XVIIIe siécle. En 1752 il était major des 
troupes dans les parties de l’Ouest et du Sud et ce fut dans cette 
charge qu’il épousa Charlotte Descossas, fille d’un riche 
propriétaire du Cul de Sac. La propriété fit comme la jeune 
fille, elle changea de nom et de Descossas elle devint d’Argout, 
nom sous lequel elle fut connue depuis. Ce mariage était peut- 
etré pour le gentilhomme un moyen de redorer son blason, mais 
ce que St Domingue lui donnait, il le lui rendit par ses loyaux 
services. Ancien commandant du Sud en 1772 a la mort de sa 
femme, il devint commandant du Nord en 1775 aux approches 
de la guerre avec |’Angleterre, puis Gouverneur de la Marti- 
nique du 15 mars au 5 mai 1777, enfin gouverneur général de St 
Domingue du 22 mai 1777 4 sa mort 7 mars 1780. Dans ces 
temps difficiles, il donna la preuve qu’un pays n’est jamais 
mieux administré que par les gens honnétes qui y ont leurs 
intéréts. 

La Comédie du Cap annonce pour le mardi 31 mars une piéce 
locale “‘“Harpiminis,’”’ magasiniére, en 1 acte, et pour le 11 avril 
une autre premiére représentation “Zénéide” petite piéce en 1 
acte et en vers de M. Cahuzac. Cahuzac fut au XVIIIe siécle 
un auteur dramatique de marque, sa Zénéide parut en 1742. La 
comédie ne recule pas devant les piéces 4 grand spectacle et 
donne une “Iphigénie”’ en Tauride avec toutes ses décorations. 

Citons enfin deux avis; le premier nous permet d’apprécier 
les difficultés du service religieux 4 Port-au-Prince, le second 
laisse entrevoir le train de maison d’un riche propriétaire. 
“MM. les marguilliers de la paroisse de Port-au-Prince ont 
besoin d’un bon chantre qui sera aussi sacristain, aux appointe- 
ments attachés 4 ces deux offices, avec droit d’assistance 
& tous les enterrements et services en ces deux qualités; celui 
qui sera en état de remplir ces deux places pourra s’adresser & 
M. Beaucousin, marguillier principal en charge.” 
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No. 4 du samedi 3 mai 1919 


Voici le second avis qui laisse entrevoir le train de maison 
d’un riche propriétaire. 

“Monsieur le comte de Villeneuve, habitant au Port-de-Paix, 
qui se dispose 4 partir pour la France avec Mme son épouse, 
donne avis qu’il a A vendre cent bétes 4 corne, 40 chevaux de 
chaise de la meilleure race, des haras comprenant ensemble 
150 bétes cavalines, deux superbes canadiens gris pommelés 
et entiers tirant 4 la chaise, cinq pouliniers anglais partis avec 
des suites et leur étalon, trois chevaux de selle anglais, six 
brancards; quatre chaises roulantes dont deux 4 deux places 
et deux A une place, l’une avec estrapontin; douze lits tout 
neufs et assortis, des meubles de toute espéce ainsi que de 
l’argenterie.”’ 

Les hattes du comte de Villeneuve sont loin sans doute de 
valoir celles de |’Etable & la Plaine de |’Artibonite qui conte- 
naient 1500 bétes cavalines ou & cornes; on remarquera que 
outre ses animaux de hatte, il en a pour son usage qui révélent 
le luxe du temps. Dans un autre avis, on décrit ainsi une chaise. 
“Une belle chaise 4 trois places, fond jaune, peinte au milieu 
des panneaux, vernis de Martin, 4 large bordure dorée, garnie 
en velours d’Utrecht, doubles rideaux, A ressorts, et dont les 
brancards et roues sont faits dans la colonie, en outre les harn- 
ais pour quatre chevaux.”’ 

Une annonce de librairie nous renseigne sur les ouvrages 
vendus 4 St Domingue en 1772; livres de droit, d’histoire, de 
sciences naturelles, dictionnaires, forment un fond sérieux 
auprés duquel paraissent quelques ouvrages légers. A cété du 
Siécle de Louis XIV et de Louis XV, de Voltaire, des 36 volumes 
de l’Histoire naturelle de M. de Buffon, on trouve les lettres 
persannes de Montesquieu, le discours de |’Inégalité parmi les 
hommes, de J. J. Rousseau, les Contes Moraux de Marmontel, 
les Contes et les Fables de La Fontaine; ce sont les seuls ouv- 
rages qui soient signalés de ces auteurs en renom. 

Le troisiéme numéro que nous connaissons des Affiches 
Américaines est du samedi 10 mai, 1788, N° 38. dés lors le 
journal paraissait deux fois par semaine, le mercredi, et le 
samedi, mais chaque numéro ne contient que 4 pages au lieu 
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de 8 qu’il avait auparavant. I] est imprimé 4 Port-au-Prince, 
& l’Imprimerie Royale. 

L’ordre des matiéres insérées au journal est autre qu’il 
n’était en 1772. En téte une mention d’office: Poids du pain 
d’un escalin, 28 onces. L’année 1778 fut année de géne; la 
farine était rare, il était difficile de s’en procurer de France, et 
si par fraude on en obtenait d’Amérique, les arrivages étaient 
assez irréguliers pour permettre de brusques variations de prix 
du pain; de 1a cette fixation du poids du pain d’un escalin en 
téte des journaux. L’escalin était le huitiéme de la piastre et 
valait 15 sols (argent des colonies) et les 28 onces de 16 A la 
livre, faisaient une livre trois quarts. 

Aprés quoi viennent les nouvelles diverses: nouvelles de 
France, nouvelles de Port-au-Prince, rappel d’un réglement 
portant tarif des frais de justice et publication de deux ordon- 
nances des administrateurs; deux lettres du Petit-Goave sur 
un procés pendant au siége de la Barbade; un article de Vari- 
étés “Extrait d’un mémoire lu a l’Académie des Sciences par 
M. Dutréne de Couture, docteur en médecine, sur les moyens 
de converiir le suc exprimé de la canne & sucre en une liqueur 
analogue au cidre et au vin” Enfin les renseignements 
commerciaux sont rejetés 4 la fin: mouvement de prix courant 
des marchandises dans l’entrepét de Bordeaux. Sa derniére 
page est occupée par |’état des diverses successions pour les 
trois derniers mois de 1787 dans les juridictions de Jacmel 
et des Cayes et pour les trois premiers mois de 1788 dans les 
juridictions des Cayes et de St Louis. 

La premiére des deux ordonnances mentionnées plus haut a 
trait au chemin de Port-au-Prince 4 Jacmel par la Riviére 
Froide et la Riviére du Foureq; elle est du 22 mars 1788; 
Moreau de St Méry la cite. Voici comment devait se faire le 
travail: 3- Il sera fait aux frais de la caisse des libertés un 
balisage de deux pieds pour déterminer les endroits od doit 
passer le chemin. Ce balisage sera ensuite continué par les 
habitants sur une largeur de 20 pieds y compris les deux pieds 
ci-dessus mentionnés et s’il se trouve des roches qu’il faille 
faire sauter par le moyen de la poudre, ce travail sera encore 
fait par le moyen de la caisse des libertés, aprés toutefois que 
les dites roches auront été dépouillées par la corvée, de toute 
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terre et gravois. 4- Le chemin sera placé au milieu de ce 
balisage et sera de six pieds de large non compris le déblai et en 
y comprenant la rigole. Il lui sera donné un talus suffisant pour 
empécher les dégradations qu’occasionnent les grandes pluies. 
Il sera ménagé aussi du cété du revers du morne une pointe 
d’au moins un pied et la rigole ou fossé du méme cété aura un 
pied de large au plus sur 6 ou 8 pouces de profondeur. 5- 8’il 
arrive que le chemin soit traversé par quelque ravine, le 
remblai en sera fait, jusqu’é la hauteur du dit chemin et de la 
maniére la plus solide, et toutes les rigoles que |’officier chargé 
de la conduite des travaux croira nécessaire d’établir trans- 
versalement au dit chemin, seront pavées en grosses roches. 
7- Tous ceux des habitants qui refuseront de contribuer a la 
corvée ou qui seront délinquants, seront mandés sur le champ 
en la ville de Léogane ou celle de Jacmel par |’officier com- 
mandant pour le roi et gardés aux arréts ou méme au Fort 
jusqu’a ce qu’ils aient satisfait.”’ 

La seconde ordonnance est du 10 avril 1788. On sait que 
l’Intendant d’alors, M. de Marbois eut le talent de faire rentrer 
dans les caisses de la Colonie les arriérés des années qui pré- 
cédérent son administration et de recouvrer presque intégrale- 
ment les droits échus sous sa gestion; on sait moins qu’il prit 4 
cet effet des moyens énergiques et qui le rendirent odieux aux 
habitants. Par l’ordonnance du 10 avril il régla que les quit- 
tances d’importation seront remises 4 |’Exempt de Maré- 
chaussée dans chaque département et incontinent il en fournira 
au Receveur son récépissé par noms et sommes et il sera tenu 
dans la quinzaine de la date de son récépissé d’établir garnison 
chez les contribuables. L’établissement de garnison était con- 
forme aux lois en usage et le droit francais a longtemps conservé 
ce moyen de contrainte, mais il n’était guére usité dans la 
Colonie ainsi qu’on peut le conclure des précautions que prend 
Yordonnance du 10 avril pour l’imposer 4 nouveau. 


Erats 


Le 18 septembre 1789, le Rédacteur des “Affiches’’ fit 
paraitre un fascicule de 6 pages in 4°—sous le titre “Etats 
Généraux’”’; c’est une sorte de bulletin de nouvelles dans le 
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genre du Bulletin de la guerre que publia le Nouvelliste de 1914 
& 1918.! Voici comment s’en explique l’éditeur “Un navire 
parti de Nantes est arrivé ici (18 septembre) et a donné des 
détails sur les mouvements qui ont eu lieu dans quelques 
parties du royaume au milieu du mois de juillet. Quelque 
affligeantes que soient ces nouvelles par la perte d’un grand 
nombre de nos compatriotes les rapports les exagérent encore. 
MM. les habitants que tant de liens unissent 4 la métropole 
désireront sans doute étre instruits des nouvelles authentiques 
qui arriveront. Le Rédacteur sera trop heureux lorsqu’il pourra 
en annoncer A ceux qui livrés 4 des travaux utiles, éloignés des 
communications, passent parfois un long temps sans en recevoir 
d’autres que celles que donnent les Affiches.” En attendant, 
des détails plus certains, il s’est empressé de faire imprimer les 
lettres qui vont suivre et en 20 heures il a pu en répandre un 
assez grand nombre d’exemplaires pour mettre le public en état 
de savoir 4 quoi s’en tenir sur les nouvelles verbales qui circu- 
lent. Notre exemplaire est un 2e tirage daté du 19 septembre 
Il contient une lettre d’un négociant de Paris 4 un négociant 
de Nantes, et une lettre d’un député aux Etats généraux 4 
M. B., négociant 4 Nantes. La premiére du mercredi 15 juillet 
1789, Paris; la seconde de Versailles du 18 juillet 1789. Ces 
deux piéces sont accompagnées d’un extrait d’une lettre de 
Nantes en date du 22 juillet, leur lettre d’envoi. Le récit du 
négociant de Paris est d’un exalté qui conclut: “il nous faut 
vingt tétes et nous les aurons.” Le député aux Etats généraux 
qui écrit 4 un négociant de Nantes est un de ceux qui eurent la 
plus grande part aux événements de ces jours de révolte. Mem- 
bre de la députation des 88 de l’Assemblée Nationale qui le 15 
juillet furent envoyés a Paris, il se donne A lui-méme ce jour 1a 
un réle important. En lisant son rapport on songe involontaire- 
ment au marquis de Gouy d’Arcy, député de St Domingue 
qui se dépensa beaucoup en cette occasion. Bien que le 15 
juillet il ait assisté aux scénes de |’Hotel de Ville, il ne fait pas 
mention du Président des comités de Paris, Moreau de St Méry, 
qui avant le choix de Bailly comme maire de Paris montra la 
plus grande énergie 4 modérer et & gouverner le peuple de cette 
ville. 

'The Séminaire Saint-Martial, Haiti, has the issue of Sept. 18, 1789. 
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La premiére impression de ces nouvelles 4 St Domingue fut 
toute de confiance dans la sagesse du peuple francais. Nous 
Yavons vu plus haut, |’éditeur rassure les habitants, “Les 
premiers rapports ont été exagérés’’ puis il ajoute “Qu’il est 
consolant pour les Francais d’apprendre que dans ces mo- 
ments de fermentation et de trouble, le vrai caractére de la 
nation ne s’est pas démenti un instant, et que toujours fidéle a 
son roi, elle lui a rendu méme au milieu d’une confusion sans 
exemple les plus beaux hommages que jamais aucun prince ait 
recus.” L/illusion fut de courte durée. 


No. 5 du samedi 10 avril 1919 


NovuvELLEs DIVERSES 

Moreau de St Méry ne fait pas mention de la feuille ainsi 
nommée et dont nous avons deux numéros: N° XII du samedi 
7 février 1789 N° LX XXI du mercredi 7 octobre 1789.' Elle est 
éditée 4 |’ Imprimerie royale de méme que les Affiches dont elle 
emprunte un des titres importants, celui de Nouvelles diverses 
avec celui de Variétés. Les Affiches n’auraient plus conservé 
que les avis et annonces, comme le supplémént du Cap. Cette 
conjecture s’appuie sur |’identification qui est faite au cours du 
N° du 7 février entre les Affiches et les Nouvelles. 

Comme le N° précédemment signalé du 10 mai 1788, ces 
deux numéros des Nouvelles portent en téte le poids du pain 
d’un escalin (15 sols), qui est le 7 février de 21 onces—une livre 
un tierset le 7 octobre de 24 onces—une livre et demie. Les 
ordonnances pour |’introduction des farines non frangaises qui 
avaient motivé le rappel du Gouverneur avaient donné de bons 
résultats puisque le prix du pain avait baissé de février & 
octobre. 

Le N° de février contient une déclaration des Administra- 
teurs généraux de la Colonie qui conserve une grande impor- 
tance historique; elle est datée du ler février. Par une ordon- 
nance du 26 décembre 1788 ils avaient autorisé les colons & 
faire connaitre leurs sentiments sur |’administration des députés 
de la Colonie aux Etats généraux. Le résultat de cette consulta- 


1Issues of the “Nouvelles Diverses”’ located are as follows: 
Séminaire Saint-Martial has Feb. 7, Oct. 7, 1789. 
John Carter Brown Library has Feb. 13, Mar. 20, Apr. 3, July 17, 24, 1790. 
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tion fut le suivant, tel que l’exposé de Déclaration dont nous 
parlons; “‘Les Colons qui désirent |’admisssion sont au nombre 
de soixante et quinze, ceux qui sont contraires 4 |’admission 
sont au nombre de quarante deux et ceux qui sont d’avis de 
s’en rapporter 4 Sa Majesté sont au nombre de quarante neuf; 
ainsi le nombre de ceux qui ont fait parvenir leurs avis par 
lettres ou requétes est de cent soixante six; et quand méme ils 
seraient tous réunis pour former un voeu commun, on ne pour- 
rait considérer ce petit nombre d’opinions comme exprimant 
celles de toute la Colonie. On pourrait méme présumer que 
dans une matiére touchant laquelle nous n’avons pu qu’au- 
toriser les Colons 4 nous faire connaftre leur opinion sans leur 
en faire une obligation, tous ceux qui ont gardé le silence ont 
exprimé de la sorte qu’ils ne désirent point l’admission et que 
par conséquent cette opinion est celle de la grande majorité des 
colons. Cependant nous ne prendrons pas sur nous d’interpréter 
ce silence, d’autant qu’on nous a fait connaftre que plusieurs 
habitants, propriétaires résidant soit dans la colonie, soit dans 
le royaume, ont témoigné qu’ils désiraient que la Colonie fat 
représentée aux Etats Generaux; ainsi . . . nous avons arréte 
que nous rendrions compte 4 Sa Majesté de nos démarches et 
de leur résultat.” Or pendant que les administrateurs pre- 
naient cette mesure qui les tranquillisait, les colons élisaient A 
Port-au-Prince, au Cap et aux Cayes, clandestinement il est 
vrai, des députés pour les représenter aux Etats Généraux. 
Une autre piéce curieuse du méme numéro présente les 
comptes du trésorier de la Providence de Port-au-Prince pour 
Yannée 1788. La Providence avait été ouverte en juin 1788 pour 
les nouveaux arrivés et pour les indigents dans l’enceinte méme 
de l’hospital militaire. Pendant ces 7 mois les recettes avaient 
été de 32013 livres 5 sols 3 deniers, les dépenses de 17088 livres. 
Dans les recettes les quétes de la semaine sainte figurent pour 
une somme de 1174 livres 18 sols 7 deniers. La journée des 
malades cofite 3 livres 18 sols, la sépulture 16 livres. Les trois 
premiers mois font 970 journées de malades, les quatre derniers 
plus de 1800; enfin les comptes mentionnent pour mémoire 
“6000 livres de la geole affectées au soulagement des pauvres 
de la paroisse, laissées 4 la disposition du R. P. Pufet pour payer 
les journées des malades qu’il a convoqués & l’hopital du Roi.” 
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Le second numéro des Nouvelles diverses du 7 octobre 1789 
offre un intérét historique de premier ordre; il contient des ma- 
tiéres qui mirent le feu 4 la Colonie; il donne sur les premiéres 
manifestations de la réaction contre l’ancien régime a Port-au- 
Prince des détails trés précieux parcequ’ils ne sont guére 
connus. 

Moreau de St Méry fait commencer la période des troubles & 
St Domingue au 18 octobre 1789, un dimanche. Déja le mer- 
credi 14 avaient été publiés les cahiers de doléances de la Partie 
du Nord; c’est un premier acte d’indépendance a |’égard des 
Administrateurs car les cahiers auraient dd étre rédigés 4 leur 
vu et su, or les réunions des colons qui les avaient dressés, 
avaient été clandestines, et on ne craignait plus, le 14 octobre 
de manifester ce que depuis 9 mois on tenait caché; c’était donc 
un vent de licence qui passait, et le 26 octobre, |’Intendant de 
Marbois considéré comme |’un des tenants les plus marquants 
de l’ancien régime s’embarqua devant les manifestations 
hostiles des habitants du Cap. 

Notre numéro porte en téte deux avis de |’ Administration; 
le premier concernant les eaux “‘qui seront mises dans les nou- 
velles fontaines de Port-au-Prince, vers la fin de la semaine 
prochaine’”’ c’est 4 dire avant le 18 octobre. Ces fontaines sont 
celles qui étaient établies au bord de la mer pour servir d’ai- 
guades aux vaisseaux, en face de la rue des Césars et en face de 
la rue des Fronts Forts. Le second avis est un signe des temps 
“Les gens de couleur libres sont autorisés 4 porter la cocarde 
nationale. Signé, le Comte de Peinier et de Marbois.” Cette 
autorisation a bien l’air d’étre un appel aux libres 4 se ranger 
autour des administrateurs. 

Les nouvelles de France, ou, comme dit le journal, sous le 
timbre de France, annoncent d’abord le rappel de Necker et de 
LaLuzerne au ministére, puis publient l’arrété de |’ Assemblée 
nationale du 4 au 5 aofit. C’est l’arrété d’abolition des droits 
féodaux et notre journal résume chaque article en une bréve 
indication. Le décret original contient 19 articles et sa rédac- 
tion ne fut définitive que le 11 aofit. Les nouvelles comptent 22 
articles qui paraissent étre rédigés sur des notes prises en 
séance, l’ordre des articles est changé. L’admission des trois 
ordres & tous les emplois Ecclésiastiques, civils et militaires qui 
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est donné au N° 11 dans le décret authentique l’est au N° 1 
dans notre arrété, le N° 2, l’égalité des impédts qui seront 
répartis sur toutes les classes indistinctement, n’existe pas dans 
le décret de l’Assemblée nationale. Avec des additions sem- 
blables qui sont bien dans |’esprit sinon dans la lettre de la 
décision mentionnée, l’arrété publié aux Nouvelles exalte les 
esprits. Le 12 octobre la ville de St Mare fit chanter un Te 
Deum d’Action de Graces pour l’abolition de l’ancien régime, 
le comité de |’Ouest déclara le 14 son acte de Constitution qui 
remontait au 25 janvier, et les événements que nous avons dits 
plus haut se produisirent. 

Mais notre numéro dans ses nouvelles de Port-au-Prince 
nous fait assister aux manifestations qui avaient eu lieu dans 
cette ville 4 la fin de Septembre et au commencement d’octobre. 
Nous |’avons vu plus haut, c’est le 18 septembre que parvin- 
rent & Port-au-Prince les premiéres nouvelles des journées de 
juillet; les habitants restérent d’abord indécis, partagés entre 
la joie que causait la perspective de la régénération du royaume 
et la crainte que ce grand bien ne fait achété chérement par 
les excés populaires. Aussi, peu de gens prirent d’abord 
la cocarde tricolore; on s’en para dans la suite avec plus 
d’ardeur, et le dimanche 27 septembre elle fut regue par tous 
au spectacle avec un enthousiasme qui ne demandait qu’A se 
communiquer. Le lendemain on porta la cocarde au général, 
M. de Peinier qui la recut “‘avec bonté, franchise et loyauté’”’ 
Al’intendance, Mme de Marbois, américaine de naissance, fille 
de Moore, l’un des membres du Congrés de 1774, qui distribuait 
depuis le matin des cocardes aux officiers de la garnison fut 
gratifiée d’une écharpe tricolore et fit boire dans les jardins de 
l’Intendance a la santé du Roi et de la Nation. 

Le mardi, des cocardes furent offertes en rade aux officiers 
de la station navale; le mercredi il y eut spectacle auquel 
assistérent toutes les autorités; le jeudi ler octobre la rentrée 
solennelle du Conseil Supérieur donna lieu 4 de nouvelles mani- 
festations patriotiques; enfin le dimanche 4 octobre, aprés la 
revue des Milices, on donna au théAtre un A propos improvisé, 
la Répétition interrompue, accompagné d’évolutions militaires 
par les grenadiers du régiment de Port-au-Prince. “La joie 
publique et particuliére, conclut le chroniqueur, n’a pas été 
troublée par la plus légére circonstance.”’ 
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No. 6 du samedi 17 mai 1919 


La Presse A St DomincuE 


PENDANT LES PREMIBRES ANNEES DE LA REVOLUTION 
1789—1793 


Ie. La Pusuicrré pes Désats pes AssEMBLizs COLONIALES 

Les discours de presse qui devraient étre si Apres & St Do- 
mingue quand fut soulevée la question de |’égalité des classes 
eurent au début de la Révolution un caractére de sérénité qui 
ne laisse pas d’étonner au milieu des violences qui se com- 
mirent un peu partout. La raison en est que ces discussions 
furent réduites alors 4 un objet qui intéressait surtout les 
grands propriétaires: la participation de ceux-ci au gouverne- 
ment de la Colonie; et si les petits blancs se mélérent bien vite a 
la bataille engagée entre les administrateurs et les colons, ici 
pour les derniers, lA contre eux, ils défendirent les idées des 
chefs qu’ils suivaient plutét que leur opinion personnelle; ils 
s’attachérent moins vivement & la lutte. 

La pensée des meneurs avait d’ailleurs avantage A étre col- 
portée sous le manteau; le préneur au grand jour efit parfois pu 
la compromettre. Aussi jusqu’a la fin de 1790 il ne sera guére 
créé de journaux politiques. 

Faut-il ajouter que peu d’hommes dans la Colonie étaient 
préparés au métier de journaliste, qui s’apprend comme un 
autre; il est vrai, on eut & cette époque toutes les audaces, 
mais la discussion publique par le journal ne parait pas avoir 
répondu au goit du temps 4 St Domingue dans les premiers 
mois de la révolution. 

On ne se fit pas faute pourtant d’exprimer ses idées mais on 
le fit d’une fagon qui n’est plus en usage, par des communiqués 
de caractére officiel. On avait alors dans le bon sens du peuple 
une confiance que la pratique des révolutions a bien affaiblie et 
toute réunion populaire paraissait un cénacle sacro-saint d’od 
devait jaillir la lumiére pour éclairer le monde, c’est aussi bien 
la belle époque ov fleurirent toutes les institutions populaires, le 
peuple squverain régnait sans conteste dans les assemblées di- 
verses, coloniales, provinciales, municipales, ou de paroisse, dans 
les clubs, les comités, les corps de tout nom et de tout but. 

Les délibérations de ces assemblées etc., furent donc publiées 
au Cap et 4 Port-au-Prince dans de petites feuilles qualifiées de 
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“Extraits des délibérations’”’ od |’on ne faisait connaftre des 
délibérations que ce qu’il plaisait d’en livrer au public. Ces 
publications n’ont sans doute rien de périodique, mais il ne 
faudrait pas les passer sous silence quand on parle de la presse & 
St Domingue car elles forment l’esprit public au début de la 
Révolution. 

Le premier en date des écrits de ce genre que nous avons 
sous les yeux est aussi le premier qui ait été édité 4 St Do- 
mingue. I] est du 14 octobre 1789, jour od se déclarérent les 
deux comités de l’Ouest et du Nord; c’est un extrait des 
Registres du comité provincial de la partie du Nord, au Cap 
le14 octobre 1789. Il contient les doléances des colons du Nord 
que leurs députés a |’Assemblée nationale avaient été chargés 
de joindre aux cahiers des doléances des provinces de France. 

L’Assemblée provinciale de la partie du Nord usa de ce 
mode de publication dans ses extraits des registres des Délibéra- 
tions datés, les premiers, du 2 et du 3 novembre 1789; d’autres, 
les plus célébres, sont du 14 juin 1790 quand elle s’oppose A 
l’ Assemblée coloniale de St Marc. En cette circonstance elle 
sent le besoin d’affirmer ses sentiments passés et le 17 juin elle 
publie des Extraits des Minutes de ses archives. Les derniers 
Extraits que nous ayons vus de cette assemblée sont du 8 juin 
1791; elle s’y déclare permanente et au fait, elle dure jusqu’au 
mois de septembre 1792 et conserve jusqu’au bout cette fagon 
d’exprimer ses sentiments. 

L’ Assemblée de St Marc (avril 4 aoft 1790) en usa bien plus 
encore que |’Assemblée provinciale du Cap. Elle agite des 
questions plus graves que cette derniére et surtout elle prend 
des mesures combattues par le gouvernement et qu’il lui faut 
expliquer 4 ses partisans. Les fascicules qu’elle leur prépare 
sont tous de méme format, ils peuvent étre réunis en volume, 
mais ils ne portent pas de numéro d’ordre, leur pagination est 
propre 4 chaque fascicule; quand besoin est, il en parait un 
chaque jour, et chaque jour |’Extrait des Délibérations va 
réveiller dans tous les coins de la Colonie le zéle des munici- 
palités nouvellement établies. 

Aux comuniqués de |’Assemblée répondent les Extraits des 
Délibérations des paroisses. Municipalité de la Croix des 
Bouquets (27 juillet); Municipalité de l’Anse 4 Veau (26 
juillet), Municipalité de l’Arcahaye (4-7 aofit 1790). Dans les 
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auteurs du temps on trouve mention de bien d’autres Extraits 
de ce genre et l’on est porté 4 penser que pour certaines 
paroisses ignorées ce fut un attrait que de pouvoir émettre une 
opinion qui les tirait de l’oubli. 

Quand |’Assemblée de St Mare eut été chassée de la Colonie, 
7 aot 1790, et se fut réfugiée en France, elle fonda un journal 
sur lequel nous reviendrons et qui a pour titre ““Nouvelles de 
St. Domingue.” Elle n’y insére pas ses actes qu’elle continue & 
publier & part, rarement, il est vrai; mais elle répand, gréce a 
cette feuille, les arréts des diverses paroisses de la Colonie qui 
la reconnaissent comme |’Assemblée légitime de St Domingue 
et les lettres particuliéres qui contiennent des nouvelles de la 
Colonie. 

Une seconde Assemblée Coloniale se réunit 4 Léogane au 
mois d’aofit 1791; elle eut son journal des “Débats de |’ Assem- 
blée coloniale” dont sont cités trois numéros du 3, du 9 et du 13 
aoit. Aprés son transfert au Cap (27 aod), elle revient au 
moins pour un temps 4 l’ancien systéme de publicité de 
l’Assemblée de St Marc; nous avons d’elle en effet un extrait des 
registres de “l’Assemblée générale francaise de St Domingue” 
sous la date du 18 octobre 1791. Mais le compte rendu complet 
de ses séances ne tarda pas 4 paraftre sur deux feuilles qui 
n’eurent rien d’officiel il est vrai. L’une d’elles fut rédigée par 
Denart et Dumas et relate fidélement les travaux et |’esprit de 
l’Assemblee a partir du mois d’avril 1792 quand Dumas fut 
devenu le membre le plus influent de l’Assemblée. La seconde 
assemblée coloniale et l’assemblée provinciale du Nord furent 
supprimées en septembre 1792 et dés lors la publication de ces 
Extraits fut interrompue. Déj& bon nombre de journaux 
avaient paru 4 St Domingue. Nous allons donner la nomen- 
clature de ceux dont nous avons retrouvé une mention. 


No. 7 du samedi 24 mai 1919 


QUELQUES JOURNAUX DE PorT AU PRINCE 
PENDANT LA PERIODE REVOLUTIONNAIRE 


Nous n’avons aucun exemplaire des journaux de Port-au- 
Prince pendant la période révolutionnaire, nous nous conten- 
terons donc a leur sujet de quelques généralités. Notons tout 
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de suite qu’aprés une premiére période d’agitation ot le 
gouvernement est pourtant le maitre (octobre 1789-juillet 
1790) Port-au-Prince rentre dans |’ordre de juillet 1790 au 
4 mars 1791, date de l’élection de sa municipalité révolution- 
naire. Malgré quelques accalmies le régime de violences est 
imposé & Port-au-Prince par la municipalité jusqu’au mois 
d’avril 1793. Dés lors, jusqu’en juin 1794, Port-au-Prince est 
soumis 4 l’autorité métropolitaine et on n’y parle plus de dis- 
cussion d’idées. 

Amféricaines. Cette feuille n’a pas cessé de 
paraitre, elle fait fonction 4 Port-au-Prince de journal officiel, 
tant que le gouverneur est maitre de Port-au-Prince. En 1791 
au plus fort de la tyrannie de la municipalité elle réussit 4 vivre 
sans mériter de graves reproches de la part des amis de |’ordre. 
On la désigne sous les noms les plus divers: Affiches Américaines, 
Gazette de Port-au-Prince, Gazette de St Domingue,’ Gazette 
Coloniale, Gazette des Colonies, Feuille de Mozard; elle reste, 
on le voit, dans l’estime du grand nombre, la vieille Gazette 
d’autrefois. Mozard, son rédacteur, dut quitter St Domingue en 
1794 a la prise de possession de Port-au-Prince par les Anglais. 
Les services que sa profonde connaissance des hommes de 
St Domingue le mettait 4 méme de rendre, lui valurent la 
place de consul de France & Boston en 1796 & une époque od 
les réfugiés de St Domingue étaient particuliérement nombreux 
aux Etats Unis.? Il mourut 4 Naples en 1810. Sa fille, Laurette 
Aimée publia en 1848 4 Paris deux ouvrages sur St Domingue: 
Mémoires d’une créole de Port-au-Prince et la Fiévre sym- 
pathique, suite des Mémoires.* 

Courrier DE St Domineue. Comme les Affiches, le Courrier 
a des noms divers: Courrier de Port-au-Prince, Courrier de 
l’Egalité, Courrier national de Port-au-Prince.‘ II est édité chez 


!1The John Carter Brown Library has the “Gazette de Saint-Domingue, Politique, 
Civile, Economique et Littéraire,” published by M. Mozard, Jan. 1—Nov. 19, 1791, nos. 
1-93; also Prospectus of Mozard stating that the paper would begin Jan. 1, 1791, in the 
same form as the “Affiches Américaines."" Moszard says that he will have no part in the 
editorship of the “‘Affiches” which he has conducted for ten years. 

*Theodore Charles Mozard was French Consul at Boston from 1796 for about three 
years. He lived in a house owned by James Swan on Oliver Street. 

*These two works are listed in the Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale under her 
married name of Ravenet — the “Mémoires” printed at Paris in 1844, and the “Fiévre 
Sympathique” printed at Paris in two volumes in 1848. 

‘The John Carter Brown Library has the “‘Courrier de Saint-Domingue” of Feb. 22, 
1791; and the “Courrier National de Saint-Domingue” of Mar. 9, Apr. 24, May 1, and 
supplement of Aug. 27, 1791, all published by Chaidron & Cie. 
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Chaidron et Cie et commence a paraiftre en mars 1790. Nous 
croirions volontiers que Chaidron succéda a |’imprimeur 
Bourdon. La concurrence de Mozard avait déja fait bien du 
tort 4 Bourdon; bien que celui-ci fat imprimeur du Roi et du 
Conseil supérieur, Mozard n’en imprimait pas moins bon 
nombre de piéces émanées soit des administrateurs, soit du 
Conseil. A partir de février 1790 nous ne trouvons plus men- 
tion de Bourdon, et Chaidron tient dés lors |’imprimerie 
nationale, titre équivalent a celui de l’Imprimerie de Bourdon. 
Quel fut le sort de Mozard et de Chaidron lors de l’incendie du 
21 novembre 1791, nous l’ignorons. Chaidron tenait son 
imprimerie vis 4 vis de la Comédie, or ce quartier est compris 
dans les 27 ilets qui furent détruits par le feu. Chaidron 
n’était plus 4 Port-au-Prince en avril 1793 bien que le Courrier 
National portat encore la mention: chez Chaidron et cie. 

Chaidron ne sut pas éviter le reproche de versatilité a 
l’établissement de la municipalité du 4 mars 1791. II publia 
sans discernement les adresses de félicitation des diverses 
communes & la commune de Port-au-Prince, il inséra les avis 
des corps populaires et si l’on tient compte du caractére spécial 
de la littérature panachée qui fleurit alors au chef lieu de la 
Colonie, il faudrait conclure avec les adversaires de Chaidron 
que sa feuille était bonne a tout. 

Le Repvusuicain. Cette feuille paraft en janvier 1793, et 
comme elle est citée avec les “Affiches,” nous avons lieu de 
croire qu’elle est aussi de Port-au-Prince. 

L’Amt L’Eaauite. Son rédacteur Pierre Catineau est une 
figure originale dans cette période pleine d’originalité. En avril 
1792 il est au Cap et attaque dans les journaux |’arrété de 
l’Assemblée coloniale du 13 avril qui établit des censeurs pour 
tout imprimé. La censure est 4 son avis une violation de la 
liberté de la presse. Le 30 avril seconde attaque par un pam- 
phlet en vers. Le tribut de |’ Administration, épitre 4 la portion 
de l’Assemblée coloniale de la partie francaise de St Domingue 
qui a provoqué, confirmé et reconfirmé l’arréte qui établit des 
censeurs. 

Il avait épousé une femme de couleur; au Cap pourtant, il fut 
toléré, mais 4 Port-au-Prince od il passa a la fin de 1792, on le 
poursuivit, surtout quand il se fat mélé d’écrire “L’ami de 
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l’Egalite,” od il publia dans ses deux premiers numéros la rela- 
tion de Sonthonax sur les événements survenus au Cap dans 
les premiers jours de décembre 1792. Sonthonax avait fait un 
coup d’Etat; il avait embarqué pour France tous ses adver- 
saires politiques qui s’opposaient plus ou moins A la loi du 4 
avril, or 4 Port-au-Prince on refusait d’admettre cette loi du 
4 avril, loi d’égalité entre tous les libres. Dans ces circonstances 
le titre du journal de Catineau, les matiéres mémes des deux 
premiers numéros devaient déplaire aux gens de Port-au- 
Prince. Le club de cette ville s’émut, dénonga Catineau & la 
municipalité comme perturbateur du repos public, la munici- 
palité en référa au commissaire du pouvoir exécutif qui 4 son 
tour requit du juge du tribunal un décret de prise de corps 
contre le journaliste. Catineau fut arrété, et ses planches 
brisées. 

Sonthonax devait & Catineau une compensation de ses 
persécutions. Dans sa proclamation de 21 mars 1793, il disait, 
parlant des meneurs de Port-au-Prince “‘Ce sont eux qui ont 
au nom du club poursuivi l’estimable auteur du journal 
l’Egalité, du seul ouvrage périodique capable de purifier l’esprit 
public de la colonie; ce sont eux, qui, dans la municipalité 
l’ont fait denoncer aux tribunaux et décréter ensuite de prise 
de corps contre toutes les lois qui garantissent aux Francais 
la liberté de penser et d’écrir.” 

Aprés la prise de Port-au-Prince par les commissaires civils 
(13 avril), Catineau recouvra la liberté et reprit son journal. 
La licence de paroles qu’il se permit fut presque désavouée plus 
tard par son client Sonthonax pour ce motif qu’il méla la 
religion 4 ses diatribes politiques. Son langage est souvent 
d’une violence extréme. A propos des déportations ordonnées 
par les commissaires civils au début de mai 1793, il s’exprime 
ainsi; “Le convoi des déportés est parti de Port-au-Prince le 
deux du présent (mai) les commissaires civils font passer a la 
citoyenne veuve Guillotine quelques recouvrements dont ils 
s’étaient chargés en partant de France (les déportés etaient 
partisans de |’ancien régime et ne pouvaient éviter l’exécution 
capitale 4 leur arrivée en France) Ils espérent par premiére 
occasion lui faire parvenir le résultat de leurs peines et dé- 
marches dans bien des petits quartiers qui ne sont pas insolva- 
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bles. Qui diable eit imaginé que cette veuve était en relation 
avec St Domingue. On dit pourtant qu’elle a une bonne partie 
de sa fortune éparpillée dans ce pays-ci; heureusement ses 
intéréts sont en bonnes mains, et les fondés de sa procuration 
viennent par de petits arrangements & |’amiable, de prévenir 
une banqueroute générale.” 

Un curieux détail est & relever dans |’Ami de |’Egalité: au 
mois de mai 1793 on célébre 4 Port-au-Prince une Grand’ 
Messe “‘pour remercier l’Etre Supréme de la nouvelle organisa- 
tion de la garde nationale au Port-au-Prince.”” Catineau 
s’étonne de cette manifestation; & son avis “‘il fallait que toute 
la garde nationale fait invitée 4 un banquet patriotique, servi 
avec frugalité et auquel chaque citoyen efit contribué; que 
V’hymne sublime des Marseillais eft été chanté, non du bout 
des lévres, mais du fond du coeur, qu’un orateur éloquent, a la 
fin du repas, efit fait sentir 4 chaque citoyen |’étendue de ses 
devoirs et le bonheur que |’on se procure en respectant les 
lois” . . . Et aprés des considérations que nous ne nous per- 
mettrons pas de rapporter, il s’écria ““O St Domingue, tu ne te 
doutes pas encore de la Révolution frangaise” Il avait raison, 
plus qu’il ne le pensait peut-étre! 

Catineau publia une trentaine de numéros de son Ami de 
l’Egalité et quitta St Domingue. En Avril 1794 il est 4 Brest 
ov il fait partie de la commission des colonies instituée par 
Prieur de la Maine. 


No. 8 du samedi 31 mai 1919 


Dés la fin de 1789 le Cap par opposition aux administrateurs 
qui jusque 1a avaient réservé la publication des “‘Affiches’’ 4 
la ville de leur résidence, eut aussi ses Affiches et en novembre 
de cette année |’Assemblée Provinciale du Nord ordonna que 
les extraits qu’elle publierait de ses Délibérations seraient aussi 
insérés dans les Affiches. Les Affiches furent suspendues en 
septembre 1791 par un arrété de |’Assemblée coloniale; nous 
ignorons le motif de cette mesure, mais il est 4 présumer que 
dans |’époque troublée que furent au Cap les mois d’aoit et de 
septembre 1791 par suite de l’insurrection des esclaves, 
l’Assemblée a pensé qu’il lui était permis de prendre toutes les 
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précautions. Avec les Affiches, se publie au Cap a partir de 
janvier 1790, le Courrier politique et littéraire du Cap Frangais, 
rédigé plus tard par Gatereau et sur lequel nous reviendrons. 

Le Moniteur colonial parait déja en décembre 1790 bien que 
les numéros que nous possédons du Moniteur général nous 
permettent d’inférer que cette derniére feuille ne commence 
qu’en novembre 1791. I] en est de méme du journal politique 
qui dans la collection que nous possedons a son premier numéro 
le ler septembre 1791, bien que le journal St Domingue qui 
semble le méme que le journal politique, paraisse déja en 
janvier précédent. Ne nous en étonnons pas; le nom du journal 
n’est pas A cette époque considéré comme une propriété bien 
stricte. Un journal tombe-t-il, son titre sera repris aussitét soit 
intégralement, soit avec de légéres modifications. Les Annales 
patriotiques de St Domingue rédigé et imprimé par Batilliot eut 
un grand succés dans les derniers mois de 1792. Batilliot était 
allé en France a la fin de 1791 et y avait suivi la politique. A 
St Domingue il s’engagea 4 fond contre Sonthonax et Polvérel 
et réussit a se faire exiler en janvier 1793. 

Ces cing journaux furent ceux qui durérent le plus long- 
temps pendant la premiére période de la révolution. On en 
trouve mentionnés quelques autres; “‘La Sentinelle du peuple”’ 
dont le rédacteur fut dans la suite l’un des actionnaires des 
Impartiaux signalés au début d’avril 1792. ‘“‘Le Patriote des 
Antilles” qui interrompit sa publication le 13 avril de la méme 
année. “Le Mercure,” “La Gazette du jour” rédigés par Du- 
buisson, enfin le Journal des Révolutions de la partie francaise 
de St Domingue, par Tanguy Labossiére. 

Le mois d’aofit 1792 est particuliérement intéressant dans 
Vhistoire du journalisme 4 St Domingue. Déja on I’a vu, dés 
son entrée en fonction, la seconde assemblée coloniale avait 
suspendu la publication des Affiches. Un mois auparavant 
le 12 aofit, le Moniteur colonial écrivait: “Les planches du 
Moniteur, N° 283 et son supplément ont été brisées hier par 
ordre de MM. Prieur et Marchand, |’un, président, l’autre vice- 
president de |’Assemblée provinciale du Nord, d’aprés un 
arrété qui enjoint aux journalistes de faire examiner leur feuille 
& quatre censeurs, nommés a cet effet et les pouvoirs des 
censeurs sont d’empécher l’insertion des articles qui con- 
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cernent . . .”” Une note de Garran Coulon ajoute “Ces points 
se trouvent dans |’original, ils désignent évidemment les gens 
de couleur. Le journaliste se justifie ldchement en disant qu’il 
n’a rien écrit 4 ce sujet et qu’il porte chaque jour sa feuille a la 
censure, suivant cet arrété qu’il date du 15 juillet, mais que 
souvent il ne peut trouver les censeurs.” L’arrété du 15 
juillet n’est qu’un rappel d’une mesure prise en février a 
l’occasion du procés de Ogé et Chavanes. 

La censure existait donc au Cap avant le mois d’avril 1792 
elle avait été acceptée sans résistance par les journaux sauf 
quelques ecarts comme celui du Moniteur et des Affiches. Mais 
bientét l’objet de la censure s’élargit; ce qu’on trouve de 
séditieux ce n’est pas seulement de parler de la classe des libres, 
mais d’apprécier les actes du gouvernement et des Assemblées; 
aussi le 13 avril l’Assemblée coloniale prit-elle un arrété 
soumettant tout imprimé a4 la censure. La séance ce jour-la 
avait été particuliérement orageuse. Le gouverneur Blanche- 
lande avait fourni sur sa conduite les explications que |’as- 
semblée voulait prendre en considération et que les tribunes 
repoussaient avec violence. Sur la demande de deux députés de 
Leaumont et Dumas, |’Assemblée décida que les galeries 
seraient fermées et que des mesures seraient prises pour rendre 
publics les travaux des députés. Cette publicité devait étre 
surveillée; on décida done que la censure serait établie. 

“Le Patriote des Antilles’ protesta énergiquement et malgré 
les réclamations des habitants du Cap cessa de paraftre. Les 
rédacteurs du “Patriote des Antilles” en suspendant leur 
ouvrage n’ont cédé & aucune autre impulsion qu’a celle de la 
loi. L’arrété de l’Assemblée Coloniale mettant des entraves a 
la liberté de la presse en met aussi a leurs idees. Ils considérent 
la liberté de la presse comme le garant de la liberté publique; 
mais comme ils ne savent pas altérer la vérité, en la modifiant 
suivant les circonstances, ils ont préféré le parti du silence le 
plus absolu & la nécessité de soumettre 4 la censure d’un 
tribunal qui a cru sans doute qu’il était de sa prudence de ne 
pas permettre l’impression d’une piéce officielle lue au sein 
de |’Assembleé Nationale parce que cette publicité pouvait 
déplaire a l’une des grandes autoritiés.”’ 

D’autres comme “le Moniteur général’’ firent voir leur 
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mécontentement avec plus de réserve. A partir du N° du 14 
avril, il met au dessus du titre cet épigraphe ‘‘La Liberté de la 
presse est essentielle au soutien de la chose publique”’ puis il 
publia la protestation du patriote et celle des imprimeurs tels 
que P. Catineau Bertrand. Mais le 28 avril les éditeurs du 
Moniteur regoivent une lettre de la municipalité ainsi congue: 
“D’aprés l’arrété de l’Assemblée coloniale, du 13 de ce mois, 
vous ne pouvez vous dispenser, Messieurs, de supprimer 
l’épigraphe de votre feuille. Telle est l’intention de la muni- 
cipalité.”” Au lieu done de la maxime un peu solennelle que 
portait jusque 1a le journal, on vit chaque jour en téte une 
nouvelle maxime, le 29 et le 30 de Figaro de Beaumarchais, le 
2 mai de Boileau, les éditeurs s’entendaient 4 fronder ainsi 
qu’on le constate dans la maxime du 29 avril. “Et pourvu 
que je ne parle en mes écrits ni de l’autorité, ni du culte, ni de 
la politique, ni de la morale, ni des gens en place, ni des corps 
en credit, ni de l’opéra, ni des autres spectacles, ni de personne 
qui tienne A quelque chose, je puis tout imprimer librement, 
sous l’inspection de dix ou douze censeurs” (Figaro). Cette 
petite guerre finit faute de censeurs. “Depuis hier (29 avril) 
dit le journal, nous courons aprés les censeurs pour leur sou- 
mettre notre feuille. L’un de ces messieurs nous a dit qu’il 
n’était point en exercice, l’autre qu’il n’était que notable, qu’il 
nous satisferait s’il était municipal, un troisiéme enfin nous 
a remis 4 demain. Comme nous n’avons pas coutume de 
remettre nos abonnés au lendemain, nous avons pris sur nous 
de la publier.”’ 

Le 7 juillet suivant, l’Assemblée coloniale travaillant 4 la 
future constitution de St Domingue discutait sur la liberté de 
la presse; un membre M. Grenier demande qu’on anéantisse 
entiérement la liberté de la presse, comme ayant causé la ruine 
de St Domingue; il dit que, tant qu’on n’a eu des papiers publics 
que pour annoncer les départs pour France et les négres 
marrons, St Domingue a été florissant et tranquille, que depuis 
qu’on a souffert qu’on écrivit sur toutes sortes de matiéres, la 
tranquillité et les richesses ont disparu et que plutét que 
d’admettre ici les articles de la Constitution francaise relatifs 
& la liberté de la presse, il préférerait que l’on fit comme cet 
empereur de Chine qui fit brdiler les presses, les livres et les 
savants. Cet avis extréme ne fut pas suivi par l’Assemblée 
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mais la déléance valait la peine d’étre citée aprés moins de 
3 ans de liberté. 

Notons qu’en avril 1792, au moment ov est établie la censure, 
on compte 37 imprimeurs 4 St Domingue. Le méme document 
affirme qu’il y en avait encore 350 4 400 a la Jamaique. 


No. 9 du samedi 7 juin 1919 


A l’apergu que nous avons donné de la presse 4 St Domingue 
pendant les premiéres années de la Révolution frangaise, 
ajoutons quelques renseignements sur la presse de St Domingue 
aux Etats-Unis d’Amérique, en 1793 & 1794. Les relations de 
commerce entre les Etats Unis et St Domingue avaient tou- 
jours été fréquentes surtout depuis 1784 ov les trois ports de 
Port-au-Prince, du Cap et des Cayes avaient été ouverts au 
commerce étranger. Comme les Etats du Sud, Caroline et 
Géorgie avaient pris bruyamment parti pour la révolution 
frangaise, les colons de St Domingue forcés de quitter leur Ile 
y trouvérent un asile. Les réfugiés commencérent a y affluer en 
1791 aprés les événements de Port-au-Prince, mars et novem- 
bre, et le soulévement des esclaves dans le Nord; d’autres les 
suivirent et se répandirent dans les autres Etats aprés le 
bombardement de Port-au-Prince en avril, et |’incendie du 
Cap en juin. C’est ainsi qu’a partir de juillet 1793 le nombre 
des colons de St Domingue fut considérable dans toutes les 
grandes villes des Etats Unis. On a porté ce nombre 4 10000 
individus, d’autres ont dit méme 10000 familles. Tous ces gens 
usérent de l’hospitalité américaine tant qu’ils eurent l’espoir de 
rentrer 4 St Domingue, mais voyant la colonie livrée aux 
Espagnols et aux Anglais beaucoup préférérent rentrer en 
France quand le 9 thermidor, (26 juillet 1794) y eit détruit 
le régime de la terreur. 

Pendant plus d’un an il fallut donc faire vivre ces réfugiés. 
Des souscriptions publiques fournirent 4 Philadelphie 120000 G 
& New York 87000 G. La législature de la Virginie assura ce 
qui était nécessaire 4 tous les besoins de la vie A ceux qui rési- 
daient sur son territoire; la législature de Maryland versa d’un 
coup 28000 G, la moitié de son encaisse. Puis les consuls de 
France prés du gouvernement fédéral, Ternan Genest, de 
juillet 1793 a février 1794, enfin Fauchet, entreprirent, tache 
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ardue, de diriger leurs compatriotes. Des clubs frangais 
s’étaient formés 4 New York et 4 Philadelphie, les autorités 
fédérales, bien que peu sympathiques 4 la révolution frangaise 
crurent devoir répondre & |’invitation du Club de Philadelphie 
et célébrer avec les colons présidés par Cholard ainé, |’anni- 
versaire du 10 aoit. 

Les passions de St Domingue n’étaient pas éteintes dans 
l’Ame des colons par leur émigration aux Etats Unis, au con- 
traire elles se trouvérent, exaspérées par les événements qui 
les forcérent 4 s’expatrier. Ils en veulent désormais aux com- 
missaires civils personnellement, au parti girondin qui les sou- 
tient 4 la convention, 4 la forme républicaine du gouvernement, 
et comme des naufragés qui s’attachent 4 la premiére épave, 
ils sont préts & sacrifier tous leurs panaches pour s’assurer de 
l’appui de l’homme qui pensent-ils va les sauver. 

De 1a dans les journaux qu’ils vont éditer ces changements 
inexplicables 4 qui ne sait pas leurs relations de chaque jour, 
de 14 aussi leurs journaux qui voudraient étre des journaux de 
nouvelles, sont avant tout des journaux politiques. L’un des 
ministres de France aux Etats Unis, Genest, tenait au parti 
girondin; ce fut un motif pour le décrier et décrier le gouverne- 
ment frangais. Genest de son cété crut bon de se défendre et 
eut son journal, le Bulletin, imprimé chez Jones 4 New York.' 
Les journaux des colons furent le “Courrier politique de la 
France et de ses Colonies” de Gatereau, et le “Journal des 
révolutions de la partie francaise de St Domingue’”’ par Tanguy 
Labossiére.” 


1No newspaper is known with the title of ‘‘le Bulletin” printed by Jones at New 
York. Louis Jones printed at New York in 1793 and his name appears as a printer in the 
New York Directory of 1795. The “Journal des Révolutions’’ of Sept. 16, 1793, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia by Tanguy de la Boissiére (described in footnote on p. 151) 
cautions the public not “to be deceived by a certain Bulletin which is published here 
without signature. The society which fabricates it seems to be devoted to falsehood 
and calumny; nor are we at a loss to find out the writer of these anonymous slanders, 
for he may be seen at the hotel of the Plenipotentiary Genet.” The article refers 
specifically to the Bulletin of Sept. 6. In September 1793 Genet resided at New York. 

2The several French newspapers established at Philadelphia and New York by refugees 
from San Domingo are described and listed in Mr. Winship’s “French Newspapers in the 
United States" and in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, as noted in 
the introduction at the beginning of this monograph. A newspaper edited by a refugee 
earlier than any described, and hiterto unnoticed by previous bibliographers, has been 
recently acquired by the American Antiquarian Society. This is the “Courier de l’'Amé- 
rique,” with a series of semi-weekly issues from Dec. 4, 1792 to Feb. 22, 1793, printed at 
Philadelphia by J. Parker. The unknown editor gives much American news of interest 
to the French residents, but devotes his paper primarily to San Domingo affairs. 
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Ce Targuy Labossiére était avant 1789 procureur du roi a la 
sénéchaussée de Torbeck; 4 cause de sa position officielle il 
fut d’abord du parti du gouvernement, puis il se rapprocha 
des grands planteurs contre les libres, dans une célébre adresse 
& l’Assemblée provinciale du Sud en juillet 1791. Il y fit 
preuve de talent, le morceau ne manque en effet ni de mouve- 
ment, ni d’éloquence. Devenu en 1792 secrétaire de la com- 
mune des Cayes et municipalités vonfédéres du Sud, il fonda 
en cette ville un journal qui révéla un homme de métier, mais 
qui ne put faire vivre son rédacteur. Aussi le ler novembre 
1792 il écrivit 4 L’archevéque Thibaud, officier municipal au 
Cap, pour lui demander une place au cap, ou les moyens de 
faire un journal qui rapportat. Il se rendit au Cap et fut nommé 
par Sonthonax membre de la commission intermédiaire de 
St Domingue. Son ardeur naturelle ne lui permettait pas de 
s’abstenir de la lutte par la plume. I] débuta par quelques arti- 
cles dans le Moniteur de St Domingue ov au lieu de l’emporte- 
ment révolutionnaire qu’il avait montré aux Cayes, il affecta 
le plus grand amour pour la justice et la liberté individuelle, 
en condamnant les déportations ordonnées par les com- 
missaires civils et la non-incorporation des hommes de couleur 
dans les troupes, puis il attaqua le Gouvernement. “L’Histoire 
nous dit, ecrivait-il, qu’il n’y a pas de colonies plus malheureuses 
et plus servilement régies que celles qui dépendent d’une 
république libre.’ Enfin il déclama contre la loi du 4 avril qui 
établissait l’égalité de toutes les classes d’une facgon qui attira 
des remontrances (février 1793). Peu aprés il entreprit un 
nouveau journal sous le titre de “Journal des révolutions de la 
partie francaise de St Domingue.’’ Quoique dans le prospectus 
il et annoncé la plus grande modération, il s’emporta bientdét 
contre les commissaires civils (c’était le temps ot ceux-ci 
bombardaient Port-au-Prince) il les provoqua A le déporter 
lui-méme, et le 10 mai les commissaires ordonnérent |’arresta- 
tion de Tanguy Labossiére et de son imprimeur Parent. Dix 
numéros seulement du journal des Révolutions parurent au 
Cap. Ils sont rédigés par Tanguy et Dupy. Jeté en prison 
Tanguy trouva bientét moyen de se venger; il se rapprocha 
de Galbeaud qui venait de débarquer au Cap et qui était en 
opposition avec les commissaires civils, et poussa ce général 
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a descendre a terre le 20 juin avec les matelots en armes; 
lincendie du Cap fut la conséquence de cette manifestation, 
puis Galbaud, avec bon nombre de déportés et beaucoup plus 
encore de colons ruinés par la destruction du Cap, partit pour 
l’ Amérique. 

Tanguy Labossiére se retira 4 New York oi il trouva l’un des 
meneurs de Port-au-Prince, Breton Villandry, avec qui il se 
déclara nettement pour l’ancien régime, si bien que ses amis 
furent réduits pour expliquer cette attitude 4 admettre que 
ses malheurs avaient influé sur sa raison. Galbaud vint le 
rejoindre, puis poursuivi par la police américaine, se sauva 
au Canada. Tanguy, bien qu’il efit été privé de tous ses papiers 
saisis par ordre du ministre Genest, se décida 4 continuer son 
journal. Parent, exilé avec lui fut son imprimeur 4 New York 
comme il l’avait été au Cap. Le ler N° du “Journal des 
Révolutions” en Amérique est du 23 septembre 1793.2 Il 
paraissait trois fois la semaine, donnait des nouvelles, souvent 
fantaisistes de St Domingue, et publiait tous les documents 
utiles au parti formé par les colonscontre Polverel et Sonthonax. 
L’intérét de la collection du journal de Tanguy est tout dans la 
lutte qu’il soutient en 1793-1794. Par suite il rentre dans la 
série des écrivains royalistes qui sans beaucoup servir leurs 
idées ne firent pas non plus grand tort A leurs adversaires. 


1Peter Parent printed the “Journal des Révolutions” in 1793-1794, ‘‘L’Etoile Améri- 
caine” in 1794, and the ‘‘Courrier Francais” in 1794-1798. These were all printed at 
Philadelphia, and none, as Father Cabon says, at New York. Miss Childs, in her ‘French 
Refugee Life,”’ p. 179, quotes a French government document listing among former San 
Domingo colonists Le Clerc, “the editor of a patriotic sheet printed in Philadelphia,” 
and “Parent the printer of said sheet."" It may be that this reference reveals the name of 
the editor of the “Courrier Frangais.” 

*The “Journal des Révolutions de la Partie Francaise de Saint-Domingue,” as pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, was headed vol. II, and was considered by its editor, Tanguy de la 
Boissiére, as a continuation of the ten issues which he published at San Domingo. Tanguy 
issued a 12 page 8vo. prospectus, undated, which announced that his paper would appear 
semi-weekly in French and English, and that he hoped to reprint the ten San Domingo 
issues. Although Father Cabon gives the date of his first Philadelphia issue as Sept. 23, 
1793, an issue has been located dated Sept. 16, 1793, vol. II, no. 2, pp. 13-20. Yet the 
issue of Sept. 27, 1793 is no. 3, pp. 5-8. It soon became a tri-weekly. It was printed at 
first by Parker & Co., but beginning with Dec. 9, 1793, Parent & Co. became the printers, 
improving the typographical appearance of the paper. The last issue located is that of 
Jan. 27, 1794, no. 55. Tanguy’s later American newspaper ventures are noted in Mr. 
Winship’s monograph, and in Miss Childs’ “‘French Refugee Life,”’ in which latter volume 
Tanguy is frequently mentioned. The John Carter Brown Library has the Prospectus and 
Sept. 27, Oct. 7, 14, 18, 23—Nov. 6, 15, 16, Dec. 9, 16, 1793, with three Supplements. The 
Library of Congress has Sept. 16, 1793, and a Supplement to no. 1. The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania has Jan. 6, 10, 15, 20, 27, 1794. 
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Tanguy écrivait encore en Amérique en 1796 et en 1798; il 
habitait Philadelphie. 

Les réfugiés de St Domingue quittérent peu A peu les Etats 
Unis pour rentrer en France ou méme dans la colonie, quand 
les Anglais l’eurent quittée en 1798 et que la tranquillité parut 
rétablie. Nous pouvons pourtant conclure de la liste que 
Moreau de St Méry publie de ses souscripteurs,! que plusieurs 
de ceux qui jouérent un réle dans la révolution de St Domingue 
croyaient prudent de ne pas abandonner |’asile qui les avait 
accueillis. Moreau de St Méry lui-méme se fit commis, puis 
imprimeur et libraire, en attendant que le 18 brumaire lui 
ouvrit les portes de la France. 


No. 10 du samedi 14 juin 1919 


Le CourRIER PouitiquE £T LITTERAIRE 
pu Cap Francais (suite) 


Le Rédacteur. Singuliére figure que celle du folliculaire 
Gaterau rédacteur du Courrier du Cap! Voici comment il se 
présente lui-méme; “Je me nomme Louis Francois Roger 
Armand Gaterau, je suis né 4 Montauban en Quercy et le 8e 
enfant de la famille. Ma taille est de 5 pieds 6 pouces; je suis 
trés maigre, ma physionomie, barométre du temps, exprime 
tantét l’indignation, tantét la douleur, quelquefois le mépris 
et souvent l’ironie ou la causticité. Mon visage est oblong, mes 
yeux sont grands, bleus et trés clairvoyants, mes joues sont 
flétries par les plaisirs et les chagrins et j’ai un nez d’espérance 
passablement grand, comme il |’explique ailleurs. Je sors a 
toute heure du jour et de la nuit, je marche courbé, j’ai souvent 
4 la main un sabre trés affilé et toujours quartre pistolets dans 
mes poches.” Ce portrait, on le devine, Gaterau l’adresse a 
ses adversaires qui ont résolu de le mettre 4 mort. II fut en 
effet pour eux un rude antagoniste. 

Nous ignorons a quelle date Gaterau vint s’établir au Cap; 


1The list of subscribers which appears in the 2nd volume of Moreau de Saint-Méry’s 
“Description de la Partie Francaise de Saint-Domingue,”’ Philadelphia, 1798, contains 125 
names, mostly compatriots living in the West Indies or the United States, but with a fair 
proportion of American purchasers. The edition comprised 1000 copies, of which 300 re- 
mained unsold in June 1798. This meant that nearly 600 copies must have been sold out- 
side of the original subscription list. It is known that large blocks of copies went to 


friends in Paris. 
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il ne parait pas avoir eu de notoriété avant la Révolution; mais 
dés les premiers troubles il se révéle. Le 28 octobre 1789 il 
prononce un discours 4 la commune du Cap sur le projet de 
nommer des députés pour former une assemblée provinciale du 
Nord. A ce premier discours on peut juger quelles seront ses 
tendances; il est francais et repousse toute idée d’indépendance 
de la colonie; plus tard, il se montrera dégagé des préjugés 
coloniaux sur la question de |’égalité de tous les libres. Mais 
Gaterau sent le besoin d’exprimer ses idées. I] donne son 
journal, le Courrier politique et littéraire du Cap Frangais; le 
ler N° est du 4 mars 1790. Le rédacteur eut sans doute |’inten- 
tion de faire de sa revue une revue littéraire autant que poli- 
tique, son titre le dit; mais les événements firent bientédt 
empiéter la partie politique sur la partie littéraire. En mars 
1790 devait se réunir la premiére assemblée coloniale, celle de 
St Mare. Les idées de cette assemblée opposées & celles de 
Gaterau, l’agitation qu’elle causa dans la colonie ne per- 
mettaient pas 4 quelqu’un qui voulait se lancer dans la lutte, 
de rester indifférent. Quand le calme fut rétabli, le journal put 
prendre une allure plus paisible, mais en mars 1791, les événe- 
ments de Port-au-Prince vont échauffer 4 nouveau la bile de 
Gaterau et le jeter dans la politique. 

Il a une haute idée de la fonction de journaliste. ‘Je me 
garderais bien de porter atteinte 4 votre réputation si vous 
étiez un simple particulier, écrit-il 4 un adversaire; mais vous 
vous étes placé parmi les journalistes et vous avez essayé 
d’exercer une censure publique. Cette espéce de magistrature 
des écrivains libres nous rend tous deux responsables; vous 
l’étes de vos prévarications, je le serais de mon silence. Il 
est done de mon devoir de vous rappeler aux vétres, et de vous 
dire que vous n’avez pas balancé contre l’avantage de posséder 
un instrument qui fat entre vos mains ce qu’est un poignard 
entre celles d’un fou et l’utilité dont vos lumiéres occultes vous 
rendaient sans doute susceptible.” 

A l’égard des détenteurs de |’autorité dans la colonie, il re- 
vendique de méme la liberté de parler et d’écrire. Aprés un an 
de journalisme il se rend ce témoignage: ‘‘Ami de la Constitu- 
tion francaise et de tout homme public fidéle 4 ses devoirs, je ne 
saurais maftriser mon indignation lorsque je vois les déposi- 
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taires de la confiance du peuple (l’Assembleé provinciale du 
Nord) se jouer capricieusement de ses droits; quand je fronde 
leurs travaux, ils doivent me tenir du silence que je garde sur 
leurs intentions, parce que tout citoyen a le droit d’accuser 
l’intention méme de ses représentants, lorsqu’ils ont eu la 
faiblesse d’accepter une mission que le défaut de courage ou de 
lumiére éléve au dessus de leurs forces. Ma plume indépen- 
dante comme ma pensée a donné des éloges 4 la méme assem- 
blée qu’elle censure aujourd’hui, parce que toutes les actions 
des hommes ne sont pas exemptes de reproches; parce que je 
ne ressemble pas & ces paiens qui adorérent jusqu’aux vices 
mémes de leurs dieux; parce que je n’ai jamais vendu ni mon 
suffrage ni ma censure. Est-il un corps politique, est-il un seul 
individu de la colonie qui puisse me dire: tu es mon esclave!”’ 

“Je me suis élevé contre les principes de l’assemblée de 
St Marc parce que je devais combattre une doctrine anticon- 
stitutionnelle, et qui aurait entrainé les plus grands malheurs. 
En cherchant & concilier les esprits, je n’ai point renoncé au 
principe que je posséde toujours.”” Ce langage qui ne manque 
pas de fierté devait déplaire. Il fallut cependant des cir- 
constances nouvelles pour que le mécontentement s’exprimAt. 
Au commencement de juillet 1791, arriva au Cap le décret du 
15 mai de l’Assemblée Nationale accordant tous les droits de 
citoyens aux gens de couleurs nés de pére ou de mére libres. 
La colonie entiére, |’ Assemblée du Nord en téte, protesta contre 
ce décret. Gaterau essaya d’étre prudent. “Ce journal, écrit-il 
le 10 juillet, étant l’histoire de la révolution de St Domingue, il 
est de mon devoir d’y consigner tout, méme les piéces les plus 
désagréables pour le lecteur, puisque ce sont elles qui occasion- 
nent les événements les plus marquants et qu’il est nécessaire 
de transmettre a la postérité les causes de ces événements afin 
qu’elle puisse juger la politique de |’Assemblée nationale et 
celle des colons américains. J’ai transcrit dans mon numéro 
précédent, le décret national du 15 mai et |’adresse faite 4 son 
sujet 4 l’Assemblée provinciale du Nord de St Domingue par 
le directoire du département de la Gironde. J’ai donné I’esprit 
de l’adresse de ce méme directoire aux Gardes Nationales du 
département qu’il administre. J’ai tracé le mécontentement et 
la fureur que les colons blancs avaient manifestés 4 la lecture 
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de ces piéces.’”” Voici une adresse des négociants de Bordeaux 
aux chambres de commerce et aux négociants des colonies 
frangaises qui n’a pas eté mieux accueillie et il cite l’adresse en 
entier. Il était habile de la part de Gaterau de faire ses ré- 
flexions sous le couvert de |’adresse des négociants de Bordeaux 
et du directoire de la Gironde. Bordeaux étant la ville de France 
qui avait le plus de relations avec St Domingue et le plus 
d’intéréts dans la colonie, elle avait donc le droit de donner un 
conseil, méme déplaisant. Les membres de |’ Assemblée du Nord 
trouvérent cependant séditieuses ces publications du jour- 
naliste, et le 15 juillet firent arréter celui-ci aprés un nouveau 
numéro du Courrier paru le 14 juillet qui avec la suite des piéces 
publiées au N° précédent, contient le compte rendu de la dis- 
cussion du décret du 15 mai a |’Assemblée constituante. Un 
seul mot de la chronique pouvait déplaire, ““Lundi dernier, de 
nouveaux projets d’adresse & |’Assemblée nationale, aux 83 
départements, 4 celui de la gironde en particulier et aux 
chambres de commerce ont été lus et adoptés en séance de 
l’Assemblée du Nord. Je ne les rapporte point parce qu’ils sont 
au-dessous de ce qui a été dit dans |’Assemblée nationale en 
faveur de ce qu’on appelle le systéme politique des Colonies, 
c’est A dire le pouvoir pour les colonies de régler elles mémes 
les droits des diverses classes de personnes.” 

Le 11 décembre suivant, Gaterau déporté en France présenta 
sa justification 4 l’Assemblée nationale. ‘“‘Arrété au Cap 
francais le 15 juillet dernier par ordre du comité secret de 
l’ Assemblée provinciale du Nord, jeté dans les cachots, dépouillé 
de mon état et de ma fortune, embarqué pour la France au 
milieu des ténébres de la nuit, je suis arrivé 4 Marseille aprés 
une trés longue traversée.” Puis il dénongait la coalition de 
St Domingue. “Tl existe 4 St Domingue une coalition qui veut 
la contre-révolution ou |’indépendance sous |’égide d’une puis- 
sance étrangére . . . cette coalition est soutenue par les ouvriers 
blanes, qui détestent les hommes de couleur et par les gens sans 
aveu qui vivent de sa honteuse magnificence. Elle a fait 
éloigner des assemblées primaires les honnétes colons blancs et 
les hommes de couleur libres . . . elle s’est emparée de toutes 
les places dans les assemblées coloniales administratives et 
municipales, elle a renversé le gouvernement et les tribunaux, 
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licencié les troupes, décrété l’indépendance. Moi seul, j’ai osé 
dire la vérité au milieu des poisons et sous le couteau des 
assassins, j’ai tonné contre les infracteurs des lois de la morale 
et de l’honneur, j’ai soulevé le voile impur de l’hypocrisie 
nuancé des couleurs empruntées du patriotisme; c’est moi qui 
par un journal trés répandu arrétais les complots de ces hommes 
perdus de dettes.’’ Cette défense fut imprimée par ordre de 
l’Assemblée nationale et valut 4 son auteur les faveurs du parti 
girondin qui dominait alors. Bientét méme Gaterau eut le 
crédit de se faire agréer comme secrétaire du nouveau gouverne- 
ment de St Domingue, le général d’Esparbés qui s’embarqua 
pour son nouveau poste en la compagnie de la 2e Commission 
civile composée de Polvérel, Sonthronax Ailhaud. Avant de 
quitter la France, Gaterau publia une histoire des troubles de 
St Domingue depuis le mois d’octobre 1789, jusqu’au 16 juillet 
1791. La premiére livraison de cette histoire ne fut donnée 
au public qu’au mois de juillet ou aot, peu de temps avant 
le départ de la flotte de Desparbés, de sorte que la 2e livraison 
ne parut pas. 


No. 11 du samedi 21 juin 1919 


Le séjour de Gaterau 4 St Domingue en 1792 fut d’un mois 
et quelques jours, du 17 septembre au 22 octobre. Desparbés 
en arrivant au Cap se mit en opposition avec les commissaires 
civils et fut embarqué pour la France par ces derniers avec un 
grand nombre d’officiers des troupes du Cap et son secrétaire. 

Si le secrétaire accompagna en France le Gouverneur, il n’y 
resta pas longtemps car nous le retrouvons bientét aux Etats- 
Unis, soit pour y attendre l’occasion propice de rentrer 4 St 
Domingue, soit pour se mettre a4 l’abri des poursuites. Le 
procés de Louis XVI déconcerta en effet bon nombre d’esprits & 
cette époque, les tendances de la Convention d’autre part 
annongaient déja le régime de la terreur.. Nous ignorons com- 
ment Gaterau changea d’idées, mais nous le trouvons dés lors 
désigné comme partisan de l’ancien régime. 

Il se retira 4 Philadelphie. Quand les deux grandes émigra- 
tions des colons de St Domingue, en mai et juin 1793 eurent 
constitué aux Etats Unis comme une sorte de colonie de St 
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Domingue, Gaterau reprit son journal sous le titre de Courrier 
politique de la France et de ses colonies. Le ler N° que nous 
trouvions cité de cette feuille est du 10 septembre 1793.' Le 
courrier politique se défendit toujours d’étre du parti des colons 
patriotes de New York, bien qu’avec eux il attaquét Sonthonax 
et les girondins, mais il poussa 4 une expédition 4 St. Domingue 
des colons réfugiés; il leur montrait les Anglais prenant pos- 
session de la colonie, leur citait l’exemple de Cambefort, l’un 
des déportés du Cap dans I’affaire de Desparbés qui avait 
quitté la France pour les Etats Unis et de 1a s’était rendu au 
Modle ov il avait pris du service dans les troupes coloniales 
auxiliaires des Anglais. 

Tout nous fait supposer que le journal de Gaterau a Philadel- 
phie ne dura pas longtemps. Si quelques uns des émigrés 
vivaient dans |’aisance aux Etats Unis, la plupart étaient dans 
l’indigence ou dans la géne; leurs subsides aux journaux qui 
défendaient leurs idées ne pouvaient durer longtemps et 
Gaterau dut cesser sa publication dans les premiers mois de 
1794. En 1798 il est compté parmi les souscripteurs de Moreau 
de St Méry sous cette mention bréve: Gaterau 4 Philadelphie. 

La verve de Gaterau est d’ordinaire trés abondante et les 
sujets qu’il traite ont le don de l’enflammer. Que son adversaire 


1In this monograph the author gives an excellent picture of Gatereau. He arrived at 
New York in December 1792, according to the “Courier de I'Amérique,”’ Philadelphia, 
Dec. 14, 1792. The ‘Courier’ of Jan. 8, 1793 contains an advertisement announcing the 
“Journal des Colonies Francoises,"’ to be edited by the author of the “Courier Politique 
et Litteraire du Cap Francais.” In this advertisement, which did not seem too sure either 
of its spelling or its accents, it was announced that the paper would consist of 16 pages in 
8vo., and that the first number would appear on January 21. No copies are known to 
prove whether it was actually published. Gatereau’s first known newspaper venture was 
the ‘Courrier Politique de la France et de ses Colonies," printed at Philadelphia. Father 
Cabon must be in error in referring to an issue of September 10, 1793, unless this was a 
prospectus. Moreau de Saint-Méry (“Voyage aux Etats-Unis,” 1913, pp. 214-215) 
states that Gatereau began the paper September 19, 1793, that it was published tri-weekly 
on a single sheet, and that it ceased on March 17, 1794 for want of subscribers. He further 
states that Gatereau resumed his newspaper at Philadelphia in 1795, with the title of 
“Courrier de la France et des Colonies."" Moreau himself was the printer, issuing the pros- 
pectus on October 1, 1795, the first number on October 15, in a quarto of four pages, and 
the last number on March 14, 1796. 

Of the Courrier of 1793-1794, the John Carter Brown Library has Oct. 19, Nov. 16, 30, 
Dec. 10, 19, 21, 1793; Jan. 14, 23, Feb. 4, 1794; the Clements Library has Nov. 14, 1793; 
and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has Feb. 13, 1794. Of the Courrier of 1795- 
1796, the John Carter Brown Library has the Prospectus of Oct. 1, 1795, and the Boston 
Atheneum has a fine file from Oct. 15, 1795 to Mar. 14, 1796. 

Miss Childs, in her “‘French Refugee Life,” pp. 129-132 and 150-154, gives considerable 
space to Gatereau and his views as expressed in his Philadelphia newspapers. 
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soit un journaliste du Cap, un membre de |’Assemblée pro- 
vinciale du Nord ou |’Assemblée elle-méme, que ce soit la 
municipalité de Port-au-Prince ou certaines dames de cette 
ville ou encore Caradeux le commandant de la garde nationale, 
Praloto, capitaine des canonniers ou le maire Leremboure, il 
attaque 4 fond, démasque quoiqu’il en dise, les ressorts secrets 
de leur conduite et les tourne en ridicule. Il a de |’esprit, mais 
un peu gros, sa plaisanterie ne peut souvent étre citée. Des 
choses d’Eglise méme, il a des notions précises et ses allusions & 
ce sujet ne manquent pas de sel bien que parfois elles soient 
déplacées. Il connait ses auteurs latins et en tire parti A propos. 
En un mot |’étendue et la variété de ses connaissances, la 
causticité de son esprit en méme temps que la sincérité de ses 
convictions le prédisposaient 4 son réle de journaliste et |’ont 
fait réussir, bien qu’il ait souvent manqué de tenue. 


Le Journal. Nous avons sous la main les N™ du Courrier 
politique et littéraire de l’année 1791, sauf les N™ 36 & 37 
du 3 & 7 juillet. Pour cette partie, il y a deux séries distinctes 
par le numérotage et la pagination. La premiére comprend 
les deux mois de janvier et février, la seconde de mars & la 
suppression du journal.! Jusqu’en mars ie journal est hebdoma- 
daire et parait le jeudi. Voici l’avis qui annonce les transforma- 
tions réalisées en mars: “Messieurs les souscripteurs dont 
l’abonnement expire au commencement du mois de mars 
prochain sont priés de le renouveler. Le prix est de 66 livres 
pour le Cap et de 82 livres 10 sols pour |’extérieur. Au com- 
mencement du mois de mars prochain ce journal sera composé 
de 8 pages in 8° (au lieu de 16 qu’il avait auparavant) et 
distribué deux fois par semaine dans les villes et dans la 
campagne; les événements d’Europe et de la colonie y seront 
consignés en peu de mots. II y aura des réflexions piquantes. 
On souscrit chez tous les directeurs des postes et 4 l’imprimerie 
royale du Cap ot !’on trouve la collection des journaux que j’ai 
publiés depuis le mois de septembre et od |’on voudra bien 
adresser franc de port, les lettres d’avis, les contributions 
politiques et littéraires et le prix des abonnements. Dés le 
commencement du mois prochain, la distribution de ce journal 


!The Séminaire Saint-Martial has Jan. 6-Feb. 24, Mar. 3—-July 14, 1791. 
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se fera tous les lundis au matin et tous les jeudis 4 deux 
heures du soir.’’ (24 février). 

Encore une autre indication sur l’administration du journal; 
au mois de mai, menace est faite aux souscripteurs en retard: 
“Ceux des MM. les souscripteurs qui n’ont pas encore payé, 
sont prévenus qu’il leur sera encore envoyé ce N° aprés lequel 
ils seront rayés du registre jusqu’a la réception du prix de leur 
abonnement.”’ 

“Les souscriptions comptent du ler janvier ou du ler mars. 
On fournit aux souscripteurs les N™ parus depuis ces dates, 
Les N™ dont |’édition est épuisée sont sous presse et parvi- 
endront sous peu de jours aux nouveaux abonnés. On tient note 
au bureau des collections incomplétes qui leur sont adressées. 
Le N° 1 est le seul qui ait manqué la semaine derniére.”’ 

L’Administration des postes cause des ennuis au rédacteur 
du courrier. Le journal n’est pas distribué au cap le jeudi 10 
Mars. “Mon N°3 a été retenu jeudi au bureau de la poste 
par ordre de |’ Assemblée du Nord; il part aujourd’hui, dimanche 
13, de compagnie avec celui-ci N° 4. Mes souscripteurs cesse- 
ront d’étre surpris que la liberté de la presse ait souffert un 
moment dans la personne de mon journal lorsqu’ils appren- 
dront qu’il entrait dans la politique de |’ Assemblée d’empécher 
la publicité du serment patriotique prété le 8 de ce mois par le 
régiment du Cap (a la suite de l’assassinat du colonel Mauduit 
par le régiment de Port au Prince).’’ A Port-au-Prince, la cen- 
sure s’exerce de fagon arbitraire encore. “‘Lalocataire de M. 
Lorquet, directeur général des postes, jalouse de conserver la 
paix qui régne 4 Port-au-Prince, ouvre patriotiquement toutes 
les lettres et retient soigneusement aux arréts le “Courrier 
Politique du Cap Frangais.’’ Dans une épitre a l’Assemblée du 
Nord elle se plaint amérement du méchant qui le rédige; ce qui 
prouve qu’elle a la bonté de le lire. Dans sa pétition du 11 dé- 
cembre 1791 Gaterau n’hésite pas a se vanter A ce propos 
d’avoir tout fait pour sauver le colonel Mauduit. “C’est moi, 
dit-il, qui aurais conservé 4 |’Amérique septentrionale un des 
héros de son indépendance . . . si celui de mes journaux qui 
dénongait le faux décret en date du 17 décembre et l’horrible 
dessein de faire assassiner le colonel Mauduit au nom de 
l’Assemblée Constituante, n’efit été retenu 4 la poste de Port- 
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au-Prince.” Ailleurs les méms plaintes se répétent au sujet de 
la poste des Cayes; mais en cette ville il semble qu’il ne puisse 
obtenir ce qu’il obtient de Port-au-Prince, une protestation de 
ses abonnés contre ce qu’il appelle “la violation de la foi 
publique.” 


No. 12 du samedi 28 juin 1919 


Ce serait le cas ici de parler du service de renseignements 
du Courrier du Cap, mais les documents nous font défaut. 
Chose digne de remarque cependant, les nouvelles au jour le 
jour que collectionne Gaterau se trouvent en concordance avec 
les faits qu’a recueillis Garron Coulon dans son enquéte qui 
dura du 11 pluviose au 2 fructidor an III et qui nous a valu son 
rapport sur les troubles de St Domingue. Jamais Gaterau ne 
cite le nom de ses correspondants, et c’est prudence; quand les 
nouvelles ne peuvent compromettre celui qui les transmet, il 
les donne telles qu’elles lui ont été écrites; quand elles sont 
plus graves, ce n’est plus le correspondant qui parle, mais 
bien lui-méme. 

Son Courrier n’a pas la prétention d’étre universel, méme 
pour la colonie. Quand la matiére lui manque il prend son bien 
partout, mais quand son attention est attirée d’un cété, il 
oublie facilement tout le reste. Au mois de janvier 1791, il cite 
une longue correspondance de la Martinique sur ce qu’on 
appelle alors la Revolution de cette ile. Les séances de |’As- 
semblée nationale ne sont pas reportées de fagon continue, 
mais de temps en temps, quand leur objet est intéressant. 
On ne s’en étonnera pas quand on saura que |’Assemblée du 
Nord qui siége sous les yeux du journaliste n’est pas men- 
tionnée d’ordinaire. Ce qui l’occupe, ce qu’il demande & ses 
corespondants, ce sont les événements marquants qui pour lui 
ne sont pas matiére a réflexions mais qu’il se contente de rap- 
porter. Entre temps, un adversaire surgit-il, il l’attaque sans 
prendre la peine d’exposer les faits; la lutte qu’il entreprend 
n’est pas pour la galerie, moins encore pour la postérité, il se 
bat pour l’agrément de la bataille. 

Le Courrier du Cap s’imprime & |’imprimerie royale, chez 
Dufour de Rians. La disposition typographique est embar- 
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rassée. Peu de titres, les matiéres se suivent sans séparation 
qui parle & |’oeil; d’ailleurs la chronique a tendance a envahir 
tout le N° et tout jusqu’aux actes officiels fait partie de la 
chronique. Le rédacteur appelle son N° du 10 février “un 
calalou qui donne une idée de notre situation politique par sa 
ressemblance avec la maniére dont nous sommes gouvernés” ; 
et plus la matiére abonde, plus le calalou s’épaissit. 

Gaterau n’a pas d’annonces ni d’avis, ni de petites affiches. 
Le rédacteur du Moniteur Colonial ayant en janvier 1791 
réclamé un arrété de l’Assemblée du Nord pour contraindre 
tout gazettier & insérer lesavis . . . il le raille de ce qu’il 
veuille insérer les avis gratis afin de s’attirer les abonnés qui 
auraient besoin de consulter les avis. Pour lui l’insertion des 
annonces et avis est libre, malgré le privilége octroyé A cette 
Iére pour le bon ordre a un imprimeur de la résidence des 
administrateurs, et il s’obstine 4 ne rien insérer de ce genre. 
Reste 4 savoir comment il faisait ses frais. 

En janvier et février il a comme épigraphe un mot de Tacite 
“Rara temporum felicitate ubi sentire quae velis et quae sentias 
dicere licet.”” Heureux temps od |’on peut penser ce que |’on veut 
et dire ce que l’on pense. A partir de mars le mot de Tacite fait 
place a l’article de la déclaration des droits de l’homme sur la 
liberté de la presse. C’est Tacite traduit par la Constituante. 
Pourtant Gaterau ne dit pas tout, une allusion dans le texte et 
une note au bas de la page mentionnent que Ogé et Chavanne 
ont expiré sous la roue vendredi dernier.” Huit jours aprés 4 
lignes relatent l’exécution des complices d’Ogé et Chavanne; 
c’est bien observer l’interdiction de parler de cette affaire 
portée par |’Assemblée du Nord. 

Par ailleurs le journal de Gaterau est une mine féconde de 
renseignements sur la période tourmentée que forment les 6 
premiers mois de 1791. Nous disons mine féconde parce que & 
se familiariser avec sa prose on devine bien des dessous, on est 
induit 4 chercher dans d’autres documents ce qui expliquerait 
les sous-entendus, on compléte. En janvier et février c’est le re- 
tour de Mauduit des Cayes, le réglement des affaires pendantes 
depuis plusieurs mois, au Petit Goave et A Jacmel, le voyage de 
Blanchelande dans le Nord. Le Cap, Fort Dauphin, la Tortue, 
le Méle, les réceptions qui eurent lieu alors, jusqu’a la visite aux 
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Capucins et aux nones, od le journaliste suivit le gouverneur 
“pour recueillir et publier 4 sa louange les petits vers que lui 
récitérent les petites demoiselles.”’ 

En mars et les mois suivants, le Courrier est tout occupé de 
Port-au-Prince, des fétes et des banquets patriotiques qui s’y 
donnent, des excés qui s’y commettent. Un fait entre autres 
montrera l’intérét des notes qu’on peut y recueillir. “L’hopital 
du Roi’ de Port-au-Prince était tenu par un entrepreneur 
dépendant immédiatement de I’Intendant M. Le France. La 
municipalité, pour démocratiser |’institution, propose |’ Inten- 
dant M. de Proisy une dame Martin pour remplacer Le France, 
qui disait-on, empoisonnait tous les malades. La vérité est que 
les excés commis par les soldats les rendaient incapables 
d’étre guéris quand se déclarait une maladie. Sur le refus de 
Proisy de remplacer Le France, la municipalité obtint qu’une 
garde serait mise 4 l’hopital pour surveiller l’entrepreneur, et 
la commune délibéra, sans rien décider, sur un vaste projet 
d’hopital patriotique dirigé par 12 dames hospitaliéres. Mais 
pour occuper la place il fallait s’y introduire de force; les dames 
tentérent l’assaut mais furent arrétées par la sentinelle. De la 
protestation indignée, les dames obtiennent le droit, non de 
diriger l’hopital, mais de visiter les malades. Le médecin du 
roi, insulté par elles et contrarié dans ses ordonnances, dresse 
procés verbal et se retire. L’entrepreneur pris 4 parti par la 
garde est poursuivi dans la rue par un grenadier sabre au clair, 
mais il ne capitule pas encore. II disparut cependant le jour ot 
une troupe de citoyens vint le chercher pour le mettre a la 
lanterne; il se sauva par la petite porte qui donnait jadis sur 
le bourg Salomon, ainsi l’hopital devint hopital patriotique, et, 
les malades continuérent de mourir de plus belle. 


No. 13 du samedi 15 juillet 1919 


MontrTeurR GENERAL 
DE LA PARTIE FRANGAISE DE St DoMINGUE 
Le premier N° que nous possédions de cette feuiJle est du 


samedi 31 mars 1792 N° 138 vol. ler, et comme ce journal est 
quotidien, le ler N° serait du 14 Novembre 1791.' Le second 


1Issues located of the ‘‘Moniteur Général” are as follows: 
Wisconsin Historical Society has Nov. 15, 1791—June 20, 1793. 
Séminaire Saint-Martial, Haiti, has Mar. 31—Oct. 2, 1792, with omissions. 
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volume commence d’ailleurs au 14 mai 1792 et chaque volume 
comprendrait ainsi une période de 6 mois. Mais avant le 14 
november 1791 il y avait au Cap un Moniteur, qualifié de 
Moniteur Colonial; est-ce le méme que le Moniteur Général? 
le titre seul serait-il changé? aucun document ne nous éclaire 
sur ce point. Garran Coulon, si précis dans ses références men- 
tionne dans son rapport le Moniteur Colonial, puis 4 partir de 
Novembre 1791, le Moniteur de St Domingue. II est bon ce- 
pendant d’ajouter que dans la collection méme du Moniteur 
Général, le titre de Moniteur Colonial est l’équivalent de celui 
de Moniteur Général et désigne la méme feuille. N’y aurait-il 
pas dans le changement de titre s’il y a eu changement de titre, 
une manoeuvre politique des rédacteurs? La seconde assemblée 
coloniale se constitua en aofit 1791 4 Léogane sous le titre 
d’Assembleé générale de la partie frangaise de St Domingue, 
pour marquer que St Domingue n’était pas vraiment colonie, 
mais partie intégrante de |’Empire frangais et a ce titre devait 
étre admise A traiter de ses intéréts propres d’égal 4 égal avec 
l’Assemblée Nationale. Cette dénomination fut adoptée sous 
l’influence des “‘Crochus”’ c’est le nom d’un parti 4 l’Assemblée 
provinciale du Nord, auquel le Moniteur Colonial était tout 
dévoué. Le Moniteur voulut-il imiter ses patrons? rougit-il 
de rester Colonial et préféra-t-il devenir Général? Quand 
l’Assemblée, constituée d’abord & Léogane se fut rendue au 
Cap, la dénomination de |’ Assemblée fut remise en question en 
décembre 91. Malgré l’opposition du cété Ouest formé des Cro- 
chus de |’Assemblée provinciale il fut arrété que le titre 
d’Assembleé générale fit approuvé par la métropole. Le Moni- 
teur n’avait pas les méms raisons de changer et continua A se 
nommer Général. 

Nous trouvons le Moniteur Colonial mentionné en décembre 
1790 son rédacteur avait déja dirigé deux feuilles, le Mercure et 
la Gazette du Jour, il ne put done se donner au Moniteur 4 une 
date bien antérieure 4 ce mois de décembre 1790. Le ler N° 
peut vraisemblablement étre assigné aux premiers jours de 
novembre. Bien qu’on |l’accus&t d’étre l’interpréte officieux 
d’un parti puissant a I’ Assemblée provinciale, le Moniteur eut 
& passer de mauvais moments par le fait de cette assemblée. 
Le mois de février 1791 fut particuliérement agité. Le décret 
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du 12 octobre précédent de |’Assemblée nationale ordonnait le 
renouvellement des assemblées de toutes sortes dans la colonie. 
L’assemblée du Nord trouva bon pour se maintenir d’inter- 
préter le dit décret, mais elle dut en méme temps imposer 
silence aux journalistes qui n’admettaient pas son interpréta- 
tion. Le Moniteur n’obéit pas aux ordres de |’assemblée et on 
y agita d’embarquer pour France le rédacteur récalcitrant. 
5 mois plus tard, le décret du 15 mai arrivait dans la colonie et 
déconcertait l’Assemblée du Nord. Nous avons déja vu com- 
ment Gaterau fut 4 cette occasion éloigné de St Domingue et le 
Courrier du Cap supprimé. Plus prudent que le Courrier, le 
Moniteur ne fut pas l’objet d’une mesure aussi radicale. 

Les planches du Moniteur N° 283 et son supplément dit le 
N° du 12 aofit, ont été brisées hier par ordre de MM. Prieur et 
Marchand, l’un président et l’autre vice président de 1|’As- 
semblée du Nord, d’aprés un arrété, qui enjoint aux journalistes 
de faire examiner leurs feuilles 4 4 censeurs, nommés & cet effet, 
et les pouvoirs de ces censeurs sont d’empécher |’insertion des 
articles qui concernent les. . . “Ces points dit Garran Coulon, 
se trouvent dans l’original; ils désignent évidemment les 
hommes de couleur.’’ Le méme auteur ajoute: “‘ Le journaliste 
se justifie lachement en disant qu’il n’a rien écrit 4 ce sujet et 
qu’il porte chaque jour sa feuille 4 la censure, suivant cet 
arrété qu’il date du 15 juillet mais que souvent il ne peut pas 
trouver les censeurs.”’ 

Le Courrier du Cap et le Moniteur Colonial se trouvérent 
souvent en désaccord et le premier attaque le second avec 
violence; il va jusqu’A appeler son adversaire le Moniteur 
colonial, il le traite de Gazette de Marmelade et du Dondon, 
l’accuse de versatilité. C’est par Gaterau que nous connaissons 
le nom du directeur du Moniteur, Honnorey Dubuisson. Nous 
sommes tentés d’identifier cet Honnorey Dubuisson avec 
M. Dubuisson dont parle Moreau de St Méry comme une des 
célébrités du Cap, auteur d’une tragédie ‘‘Mirza” et surtout des 
“Nouvelles considérations sur St Domingue” en réponse & 
l’ouvrage d’Hilliard d’Auberteuil. Tout homme célébre qu’il 
fat, Dubuisson eut ses mauvais jours; en 1778 il sollicitait le 
monopole du service de transport des voyageurs des Cayes au 
Cap; il ne serait plus étonnant qu’il eut fait plus tard du jour- 
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nalisme mais ce qui nous porte 4 penser qu’ il fut le rédacteur du 
Moniteur Colonial, c’est que ce dernier est auteur dramatique. 

Le samedi 12 février, la troupe comique du Cap donna une 
premiére représentation d’un drame tragique que le Moniteur 
Colonial a trop d’intérét 4 défendre pour que |’auteur ne soit 
pas de la maison. Gaterau l’attaque sans ménagement: “TI est 
faux que la troupe comique du Cap ait donné samedi dernier 
‘Le Mariage du siécle ou |’époux perfide et vertueux,’ ce 
drame tragique m’a bien cofté 4 livres 2 sols 6 deniers, et je 
n’y ai point de regret; j’y ai beaucoup ri comme d’autres auront 
pu le faire a la lecture du compte rendu qu’en a fait le Moniteur 
Colonial. Ce compte qui lui-méme est une piéce assez plaisante, 
offre une présentation d’images jusqu’a présent inconnue dans 
les cours de poésie et de littérature; on y voit les vertus du 
coeur de M. Renel qui ne donnent aucune idée du drame dont 
il est question, non plus que ce certain degré d’intérét que cer- 
tains écrivains prennent A ceux dont ils partagent tous les jours 
Vinfortune. L’Epoux perfide et vertueux ainsi que son auteur 
ont été joués en 4 actes . . . la garde, le commissaire ont tué ce 
malheureux drame 4 la premiére représentation” Déja, au 
dire de Moreau de St Méry, Dubuisson avait subi un échec 
complet au théatre du Cap, 4 son retour de Paris en 1778. Nous 
ferons observer ici que les dictionnaires font confusion de ce 
Dubuisson auteur des Nouvelles considérations sur St Do- 
mingue, avec un autre Dubuisson poéte dramatique aussi qui 
eut quelque célébrité au début de la révolution, celui-ci était né 
& Laval, tandis que Moreau de St Méry fait naftre le nétre a 
Paris. La biographie de Feller n’attribue pas d’ailleurs les 
Considérations sur St Domingue au Dubuisson de Laval. 

Le Moniteur Colonial devenu Moniteur Général 4 partir 
du 14 novembre 1791 offre un grand intérét pour l’histoire de la 
Colonie. A ce titre sa collection compléte serait précieuse. Le 
N° 1 de notre collection est, nous l’avons dit, du 31 mars 1792, 
le dernier du 2 octobre 1792 avec trois lacunes de 15 numeros 
chacune, du 30 mai au 14 juin, 30 juin au 16 juillet, 16 aodt au 
ler septembre. C’est l’époque od |’assemblée coloniale travaille 
& la constitution de St Domingue, et celle od paraissent dans la 
colonie, Polvéral et Sonthonax. Nous ne nous occupons pas de 
ce qui touche & la politique de ce temps et nous reléverons dans 
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le Moniteur les détails qui peignent mieux la vie coloniale en 
1792. 


No. 14 du samedi 12 juillet 1919 


Ce qui frappe d’abord 4 la lecture du Moniteur Général, 
et surtout 4 la lecture des extraits qu’il donne des séances 
de l’Assemblée Coloniale, c’est l’anarchie qui régne dans la 
Colonie et dont Garran Coulon a tracé le tableau dans 
la seconde partie de son rapport, d’aprés les mémes N™ du 
Moniteur Colonial que nous avons scus les yeux. Trois corps 
populaires délibérérent au Cap comme représentants de la 
Colonie, de la province, de la ville; l’Assemblée coloniale, 
la Municipalité et l’Assemblée provinciale du Nord, ces deux 
derniéres ne peuvent s’entendre, mais toutes trois prétendent 
mener le gouverneur et les autorités militaires. A cété de ces 
corps, et 4 leur exemple, tous les citoyens délibérérent; le Cap 
est divisé en districts qui chacun d’eux élisent un député a 
l’Assemblée coloniale. Ces districts n’ont pas le droit de prendre 
des arrétés mais aprés avoir longuement discuté, ils font des 
adresses pour présenter leurs voeux. Les clubs préparent les 
questions 4 présenter aux districts; ils seront interdits le ler 
aoit par |’Assemblée coloniale, jusqu’A ce qu’en octobre 
Sonthonax encourage le club des amis de la Constitution. 

Nombre de paroisses de la colonie ont des commissaires prés 
de l’Assemblée coloniale, qui s’assemblent, prennent des 
résolutions, les portent 4 l’Assemblée pour les soutenir et les 
faire valoir. Des habitants des 14 paroisses de la dépendance 
du Cap se sont réfugiés dans cette ville dont ils doublent la 
population. Chacune de ces paroisses a son syndic et prétend 
avoir sa part dans la direction de la province du Nord. Les 
soldats eux aussi s’organisent entre eux pour la défense de leurs 
intéréts, chaque corps a ses représentants et ses meneurs, 
régiment du Cap, différents bataillons détachés 4 St Domingue, 
gardes nationaux soldés, et derriére tous ces délibérants, des 
sortes de sociétés secrétes agissent dans l’ombre et se font 
craindre; la “Jeunesse du Cap” surveille les députés des diverses 
assemblées et leur enjoint au besoin de ne pas tenir de réunion 
la nuit chez eux. II n’est pas besoin d’ailleurs de faire partie 
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d’une association occulte pour intervenir dans les mouvements 
populaires. Des hommes 4a carriére officielle sont désignés 
par tous comme instigateurs des émeutes, et le lendemain dans 
les journaux déclarent n’y avoir eu aucune part, avec la méme 
facilité qu’ils rétractent la signature apposée la veille 4 quelque 
réquisitoire du procureur de la commune ou & quelque pétition 
risquée. 

Aucun de ces délibérants ne connait au juste la limite de ses 
droits et ne sait ce qu’il peur exiger. Quand le gouverneur re- 
fuse de se rendre aux ordres de |’ Assemblée coloniale, |’ Assem- 
blée lui adresse des représentations, des voeux et, si elle y est 
réduite, des priéres. Le gouverneur résiste aux sollicitations 
qui lui sont faites parce quelles lésent ses droits, mais aussitét 
par déférence il céde ou promet de céder et souvent n’exécute 
pas ce qu’il a promis, parce que, dit-il, il en a été empéché. Les 
dénonciations pleuvent sur les fonctionnaires de tout ordre, 
elles sont transmises 4 la municipalité qui en refuse a |’As- 
semblée coloniale, laquelle, sans statuer sur le fond, renvoie 
laffaire |’Assemblée provinciale ou aux municipalités 
intéressées. C’est, on le voit, le gachis administratif le plus 
complet. 

En voici un exemple que nous empruntons au compte rendu 
de la séance du 10 septembre 1792. ‘‘M. Depons, au nom du 
comité militaire, fait un rapport sur l’affaire soumise a 
l’assemblée dans sa séance d’hier par |’Assemblée provinciale; 
elle avait annoncé que M. le Commandant de la Province du 
Nord (Cambefort) avait destiné les troupes employées 4 la 
défense du poste de la Petite Anse A étre envoyées au Limbé 
pour y renforcer les postes qui avaient besoin de |’étre et qu’il 
avait demandé a |’Assemblée provinciale d’inviter la munici- 
palité de faire remplacer ces troupes par des hommes pris dans 
la garde nationale; que la municipalité aprés avoir conféré 
avec M. le Commandant des gardes nationales (d’ Assas), avait 
répondu que le plan de M. le Commandant de la province du 
Nord (Cambefort) ne pourrait pas avoir son exécution, vu que 
les forces de la ville du Cap en troupes patriotiques suffisaient 
& peine pour le service; que l’assemblée provinciale avait trans- 
mis cette réponse 4 M. Cambefort, et l’avait invité a laisser a la 
Petite Anse les troupes de ligne qui y sont, et & envoyer au 
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Limbé les gardes nationales 4 cheval, soldées, dont le service 
pouvait étre aisément remplacé par les troupes patriotiques; 
que M. le commandant de la Province du Nord avait jugé trés 
utile 4 la ville du Cap le service des gardes 4 cheval, soldées, et 
qu’il avait proposé de faire remplacer les troupes destinées a 
étre envoyées au Limbé par des hommes enrdélés au Cap 4a la 
solde de la Colonie.” 

Le rapporteur accepte la solution de Cambefort et conclut 
en proposant un enrélement pour 6 mois, de 100 hommes pris 
dans la ville du Cap, qui seront payés 4 raison de 12 gourdes 
par mois et un mois d’avance. 

“M. de Laval (député des Cayes) s’oppose fortement a 
cette mesure et dit qu’il est étonnant qu’on propose une levée 
de 100 hommes aux frais de la colonie, et de dégarnir les villes 
de citoyens dont I’asile assuré est le seul bien qui leur reste 
tandis que l’on embarque tous les jours des soldats bien por- 
tants sous de frivoles prétextes, et que M. le général aurait dd, 
au lieu d’embarquer pour France le brave bataillon de Nor- 
mandie qui était acclimaté depuis deux ans, |’envoyer au cordon 
de |’Ouest pour en renforcer les postes; il finit en prévenant 
l’Assemblée que si elle adopte le projet du comité militaire, il 
proteste contre, au nom de ses constituants.”’ 

Aprés deux répliques, un membre fait observer que M. le 
Commandant de la province du Nord peut, d’aprés la loi du 18 
janvier, diriger 4 son gré le mouvement des troupes et que si 
l’on a besoin de soldats, il faut en trouver. 

Sur cette observation, le project du comité militaire est 
adopté. 


No. 15 du samedi 19 juillet 1919 


L’Assemblée coloniale donne d’ailleurs l’exemple de I’in- 
conséquence dans sa conduite. Le réglement veut que les 
arrétés votés par l’Assemblée ne deviennent définitifs la 
signature du procés verbal a la séance du lendemain. II arrive 
souvent que des arrétés en forme soient remis en discussion a la 
lecture du procés verbal et non pas amendés, mais purement 
supprimés. Sur la demande des habitants du quartier des 
Abricots, l’Assemblée arréte le 30 mars qu’elle “approuve et 
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confirme provisoirement la formation de la paroisse des 
Abricots, érigée et instituée d’aprés le voeu unanime des 
habitants, qu’elle homologue le procés verbal d’installation de 
la municipalité provisoire établie aux Abricots ainsi que tous 
les actes faits par elle jusqu’a ce jour.’’ Le lendemain, on donne 
lecture des procés verbaux des 28, 29, 30 du courant; M. le 
secrétaire est interrompu dans la lecture du dernier a |’article 
concernant |’arrété pris hier conformément & la motion de M. 
Lafuge, relativement 4 la municipalité provisoire des Abricots; 
aprés une discussion fort longue et sur la demande expresse 
des députés du Cap Dame-Marie, l’arrété a été retiré, et la 
pétition des Abricots renvoyée 4 trois commissaires pour en 
faire l’examen et en rendre compte. 

Ces démentis que |l’Assemblée se donne a elle méme, 
s’expliquent sans doute par la prédominance & telle séance du 
cété Est et a telle autre du cété Ouest. Les séances ne sont pas 
suivies avec soin. A partir d’avril 1792 l’Assemblée s’occupe 
de la Constitution 4 donner 4 St Domingue; le Cété Est y 
travaille avec ardeur, le cété Ouest s’en désintéresse et ce 
dernier parti se plait, semble-t-il 4 produire des incidents de 
séance pour trouver une distraction 4 un travail auquel il veut 
se soustraire; son organe, le Moniteur ne parle jamais des dis- 
cussions sur la Constitution, tandis qu’il s’étend longuement 
sur les menus faits soumis au jugement ou & la discussion de 
l’assemblée. Aussi on se plaint du peu d’assiduité des députés. 
Un dimanche, bien qu’on efit proposé le 15 mai de commencer 
les séances & 6 heures du matin, le dimanche 9 septembre, la 
séance s’ouvre “A 10 H et demie,” et trés peu de membres se 
trouvent rassemblés. M. le président, oubliant que c’est 
dimanche et qu’il faut faire un tour au marché des blancs, fait 
une exhortation au nom du bien public, 4 MM. les députés 
d’avoir plus d’exactitude et de témoigner plus de zéle pour les 
intéréts de leurs constituants.”’ ‘“Plusieurs membres observent 
avec raison, que cette exhortation ne doit regarder que les 
absents ; M. le président les invite 4 leur en faire part. 

“Nous pensons, ajoute le journaliste, que le seul moyen de 
rendre |’Assemblée trés nombreuse, est de prendre tous les 
jours a la fin de la séance un arrété qui ne convienne pas au 
cété Est, on sera bien stir de le voir complet le lendemain pour 
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le combattre, et le cété Ouest pareillement garni pour le 
défendre.”’ 

A propos de cette note on nous demandera peut-étre quel 
était le nombre des députés 4 l’Assemblée. Le résultat des 
scrutins est rarement relevé dans le Moniteur; le 24 mai nous 
trouvons 116 votants, le 26 mai 117, le 18 juin 73. 

Les séances sont parfois tapageuses, 9 mai; M. Laval avait 
pris rang pour parler aprés M. Rolin; il réclame donc avec 
fermeté contre la partialité trop marquée de M. le Président 
qui accorde la parole 4 M. Justal 4 peine entré dans |’ Assemblée. 
Le Président dit alors qu’elle est 4 M. Chabeau. Cette obstina- 
tion 4 favoriser le méme cété porte le désordre 4 son comble. 
Vainement le sinistre chapeau couvrant le chef de M. Le 
président annonce-t-il que la chose publique est dans un péril 
imminent! les uns n’en crient pas moins 4 tue téte: “le régle- 
ment,” “le réglement’’! et les autres désertent en foule. Et 
pourquoi donc ce beau tapage? Le réglement veut qu’on ne 
puisse réclamer contre un arrété pris et signé par deux tiers des 
voix; Eh! mais le réglement ne dit pas que ceux qui croiront 
par de bonnes raisons pouvoir amener A leur opinion ces deux 
tiers de voix ne seront pas entendus. 

Voici encore une autre scéne; elle est du 18 juin. ‘“L’as- 
semblée voulant engager tous les membres A assister aux 
séances, avait pris hier pour la troisiéme fois, un arrété qui les 
obligeait 4 signer un registre ad hoc que le comité des finances 
devait faire mettre sur la table des secrétaires depuis 9 heures 
jusqu’a 10, et tous ceux dont les noms n’auraient pas été 
inscrits 4 10 heures auraient été privés de leur indemnité qui 
aurait été versée dans la caisse de bienfaisance.” A la lecture du 
procés verbal, M. Morin s’exprime ainsi A ce sujet: je demande 
MM., que vous reveniez sur |’arrété pris 4 la vérité dans la 
juste indignation que vous faisait éprouver le peu d’exactitude 
de vos membres 4 remplir leur devoir; mais je ne souffrirai 
jamais que vous consacriez aussi légérement, aussi indiscréte- 
ment votre honte et votre insouciance pour la chose publique. 
Que dira la France étonnée, lorsqu’elle fera la lecture de votre 
procés verbal? Je n’ose répondre tant il y aurait 4 dire; je me 
contente seulement pour votre propre gloire de vous engager & 
revenir sur cet arrété, et puisque vous voulez stimuler le zéle 
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de vos membres, que l’honneur seul soit le moyen que vous 
mettiez en usage, et contentez-vous de faire inscrire au procés 
verbal les noms de ceux qui auront manqué d’assister A la 
séance. 

Le plus grand tumulte succéde a cette motion; elle est 
appuyée par le plus grand nombre, mais on observe que |’arrété 
a été signé hier; d’autres disent qu’on n’en avait pas le droit; 
M. le président pose la question préalable avant de laisser 
entamer la discussion; il a besoin pour se faire entendre du 
secours de la sonnette, de toute la force de sa voix et de toute la 
patience possible; cependant il vient A bout de poser la ques- 
tion préalable; la majorité seulement décide qu’il y a lieu de 
délibérer. 

M. Gault prétend que |’Assemblée a décidé tout le contraire 
puisqu’il n’y avait que 42 voix contre 31, ce qui est bien 
éloigné de faire les deux tiers ainsi que |’exige le réglement, 
dont il demande lecture. 

Lecture est donnée du réglement, et le cas est réglé suivant 
l’opinion de M. Gault. 

M. Grasset veut encore parler sur l’arrété; le plus grand 
bruit le force au silence; l’ordre du jour, la sonnette est inutile, 
on ne s’entend plus. 

M. Lescamella dit qu’il n’y a que des laches qui signeront sur 
le registre; M. Fatin et beaucoup d’autres laches a la maniére 
de M. Lescamella, prennent ce propos pour signal et vont 
témoigner par leur signature qu’ils sont présents 4 la séance; 
beaucoup d’autres déclarent qu’ils ne signeront pas, quelques 
autres veulent renoncer totalement a leur indemnité au profit 
des pauvres et pensent que tout arrété qui contraint au devoir 
est un acte humiliant auquel on ne doit pas se soumettre; tous 
parlent a la fois; le président rappelle 4 l’ordre de toutes ses 
forces, le bruit continue, il s’assied et se couvre; ce n’est qu’un 
grand tumulte; l’on ne s’entend plus. M. Gauvain, pour 
faire diversion, demande que M. Morel qui n’a pas prété de 
serment et qui prétend remplacer M. Conégat absent par congé, 
soit invité 4 se retirer puisqu’il n’a point de droits pour prendre 
part a la délibération; M. Morel prétend le contraire et se 
fiche; les deux partis s’approchent, et comme la résistance 
n’est pas égale 4 la force, M. Morel est obligé d’abandonner sa 
place; il sort. 
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M. Dumas: Rien de plus scandaleux, rien de plus indécent 
que la scéne qui vient de se passer; cet arrété n’avait aucune- 
ment pour but d’humilier l’assemblée. Je demande donc pour 
ramener |’ordre qu’on revienne sur |’arrété et qu’on passe A 
lordre du jour. “Appuyé’’! Cen’est qu’un cri. Et l’assemblée 
par les deux tiers des voix et plus, arréte qu’elle revient sur 
l’arrété. 


No. 16 du samedi 26 juillet 1919 


Ce tumulte n’a lieu qu’A une époque ov les tribunes sont 
fermées au public. Avant qu’on eft pris cette mesure les 
séances n’étaient plus possibles par les cris des assistants et 
la pression qu’ils exergaient sur les députés. Le cété Ouest 
dont toute la politique était de faire échec au cété Est plus 
nombreux se montra faché d’une décision qui lui enlevait un 
appuiimportant. Il protesta. Aprés avoir cité les articles de la 
Constitution frangaise sur la publicité des séances, quarante- 
deux députés de ce cété déclarérent qu’il répugnait a leur 
conscience de délibérer clandestinement sur les articles de la 
constitution coloniale. Ils ajoutaient: “notre devoir nous a 
prescrit de demander que les portes de |’assemblée fussent 
ouvertes au public afin qu’il ait connaissance de la discussion 
sur les matiéres qui l’intéressent, sauf 4 donner A la garde la 
consigne convenable pour que les délibérations de |’assemblée 
ne soient jamais troublées par le tumulte des galeries.”” Cette 
protestation est signée le 9 mai; le 23 mai, le peuple essaie de 
pénétrer dans les galeries par la force. Le cdté Ouest est 
vivement soupcgonné d’avoir encouragé I’insurrection; ce jour 
la la garde qui veille 4 la liberté des délibérations de |’as- 
semblée n’est pas 4 son poste. Les tours et les escaliers de 
la maison commune son envahis par deux attroupements, 
l’un veut l’ouverture des galeries, l’autre l’exécution de |’arrété 
qui les a fermées. Et pendant qu’une commission de députés 
est envoyée au dehors pour parlementer avec les citoyens, 
le tumulte commence dans l’assemblée; on a de la peine & 
s’entendre. M. le président: “A l’ordre, a l’ordre! ce n’est 
que par la fermeté que les représentants du peuple peuvent en 
imposer au peuple, et le ramener a l’ordre; vous pouvez 
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compter comme j’y compte moi-méme sur la fermeté de 
votre président.” Le commandant de la garde nationale est 
appelé dans |l’assemblée; déclare ignorer pourquoi la garde 
n’est pas 4 son poste, mais il rend compte & |’assemblée qu’il 
y a chez lui dans le moment un attroupement nombreux de 
citoyens qui lui ont adressé une pétition dont i] donne lecture: 
Ils demandent des canons, l’ouverture des galeries de |’as- 
semblée . . . il dit qu’il a remarqué avec peine la plus grande 
effervescence parmi les citoyens; qu’il craint que l’ordre ne soit 
interverti et qu’il croit que le meilleur moyen de le maintenir 
est de prononcer favorablement sur tous les points de cette 
pétition. Bientét arrive au secours de |l’Assemblée un dé- 
tachement non de la garde nationale, mais du régiment du 
Cap, envoyé par le Gouverneur. Un officier du régiment du 
Cap se présente A la barre; son détachement est rangé en 
bataille devant l’escalier d’entrée; il demande la consigne 
qu’il doit suivre (toujours beaucoup de rumeurs dans les 
cours). M. le Commandant de la garde nationale, jaloux sans 
doute de veiller 4 la sureté des représentants des citoyens 
qu’il commande, demande la raison de cette demande de 
consigne; M. le président lui rappelle la réquisition que |’as- 
semblée a faite au général le 17 du mois dernier de veiller a la 
liberté des délibérations de |’Assemblée et & la sireté indivi- 
duelle de ses membres et pense vraisemblablement, en vertu de 
cette réquisition que M. le général a envoyé un détachement 
du régiment du Cap. Le tumulte intérieur et extérieur empéche 
d’entendre un seul mot; une multitude de citoyens en armes 
sont rassemblées devant la maison commune; le trouble est a 
son comble; les représentants de la colonie sont insultés; un 
particulier est blessé, tout fait craindre que la premiére 
étincelle d’une guerre civile ne produise un embrasement. 
Tirons le rideau sur cette scéne affreuse qui heureusement n’a 
pas eu de suites facheuses. 

On le voit, la comédie est bien jouée, la garde nationale n’est 
pas 4 son poste pour empécher les manifestations, son chef 
recoit et appuie la pétition des manifestants, mais on comptait 
sans l’intervention du régiment du Cap qui force les mani- 
festants rentrer dans !’ordre. 
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No. 17 du samedi 2 aodt 1919 

De pareils incidents retardent le travail de l’assemblée. Le 
7 mai, le président se plaint que |l’assemblée est fort arriérée 
dans ses travaux: 200 rapports sont préts a lui étre faits et elle 
a & prendre connaissance de 400 lettres. On parle . . . on 
parle . . . chacun fait ses réflexions, ses propositions, et il en 
résulte que la séance est consumée aux deux tiers pour nommer 
trois commissaires qui prendront connaissance de toutes les 
lettres et paquets adressés A l’assemblée. 

Pour terminer au sujet de l’assemblée, citons quelques petits 
traits: chaque mois le bureau est renouvelé; le 25 septembre on 
procéde 4 cette opération; le vice président élu refuse cette 
fonction, les secrétaires en font autant . . . M. Traynier, élu 
secrétaire modestement: “Rien ne m’a autant convaincu de 
l’insuffisance de mes talents que le choix tardif de mes col- 
légues; en conséquence je prie l’assemblée de vouloir bien me 
faire remplacer.” M. Bureau généreusement: “Il est juste de 
dédommager M. Traynier du retard que |’assemblée a mis & 
reconnaitre ses talents; en conséquence je fais la motion qu’il 
occupe pendant trois mois la place de secrétaire pour laquelle 
il a été tardivement nommé aujourd’hui.” M. Traynier 
accepte. 

Le 14 mai, on donne lecture du procés verbal de la veille. 
M. le secrétaire ayant rédigé un des articles de maniére & 
donner connaissance des divers avis qui avaient md |’as- 
semblée 4 prendre |’arrété; on réclame contre sa rédaction et 
on demande que I’article ne fasse mention que de la motion 
principale et de l’arrété. M. le secrétaire cite, pour appuyer sa 
rédaction, l’exemple de |’assemblée nationale dont les procés 
verbaux sont dépouillés «!e cette sécheresse que |’assemblée a 
adoptée. 

M. Justal: “Et moi aussi j’ai été secrétaire, et je me suis borné 
& la forme usitée depuis |’installation de |’assemblée, parce 
qu’un procés verbal ne doit pas étre I’étalage du plus ou moins 
d’esprit d’un secrétaire, mais bien le dépot du simple nécessaire, 
c’est-A-dire, des motions principales et des arrétés qui en sont 
le résultat. M.de Bourcel nous cita l’exemple de |’assemblée 
nationale qui abonde en talents et en lumiéres; mais moi je suis 
d’avis que quand on manque de tout on ne doit pas afficher le 
luxe.” 
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M. Gault: “On ne peut pas nous dire plus honnétement que 
nous sommes des imbéciles.”’ 

L’article est condamné 4a étre rédigé séchement. 

Il serait trop long de relater l’agitation de la ville du Cap 
quand il faut y préparer une expédition contre les “Brigands”’ 
qui tiennent la plaine; l’appel a tous les réfugiés des paroisses, 
jes emprunts que le trésor est réduit A faire, les réquisitions de 
fusils et de munitions, les enrédlements volontaires surtout dans 
la dépendance du Fort-Dauphin ov la lutte est plus vive, les 
affaires du camp Collet dans la méme region, le ravitaillement 
des “‘brigands en armes et en munitions” par les bateaux espa- 
gnols, les secours demandés par la colonie 4 la Jamaique et aux 
Etats Unis. Nous nous bornerons 4 citer quelques avis et a 
rapporter quelques menus faits qui nous paraissent significatifs. 

Parmi les religieuses du Cap il en est une, la soeur Boutet, 
qui veut profiter de la liberté qui lui est octroyée par |’ Assem- 
blée constituante de sortir du couvent. Elle présente une péti- 
tion & l’assemblée coloniale qui lui accorde la sortie du couvent 
avec faculté d’emporter ce qui garnit sa cellule et une pension 
de 1200 livres sur le couvent. Avant que I’arrété ne soit signé, 
la supérieure a eu connaissance de la décision et elle adresse au 
rapporteur, au nom de la communauté, une lettre de remercie- 
ment ot elle se soumet de grand coeur au paiement de la 
pension. Ainsi par son arrété l’assemblée avait rendu heureuses 
les soeurs fidéles autant au moins que la soeur Boutet. 


No. 18 du samedi 9 aodt 1919 


Autre cas de conscience: M. de Circé veut épouser sa niéce, 
le prefet apostolique refuse de procéder au mariage 4 moins de 
dispense du pape, mais le Pape est loin et M. de Circé n’est pas 
disposé 4 attendre. II saisit l’assemblée de son projet et de son 
embarras. L’assemblée a par bonheur des canonistes 4 tout 
faire: Tardif de la Broderie, curé des Cayes, et Grasset curé 
de l’Anse & Veau. Ce dernier présente un rapport A |’effet 
d’aplanir les difficultés que le préfet du Cap opposait a l’union 
de M. de Circé avec Mademoiselle sa niéce. “Ce rapport est 
suivi d’un projet d’arrété fort long, calqué sur les décrets 
nationaux et donnant a l’évéque de St Domingue tout pouvoir 
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spirituel, sans qu’il soit désormais besoin de s’adresser au pape 
pour obtenir des dispenses.”” On appréciera sans doute & sa 
valeur la largeur de vue de l’abbé Grasset mais on plaindra M. 
de Circé et sa niéce qui en place de la dispense espérée n’ob- 
tinrent qu’un projet d’arrété dont l’exécution ne pouvait 
étre prochaine. En effet l’évéque de St Domingue 4 la fagon 
de l’abbé Grasset ne fut nommé que 7 ans plus tard. 

Une annonce du sieur Batilliot imprimeur du Moniteur nous 
renseigne sur les livres les plus vendus au Cap en 1792: sept des 
ouvrages indiqués sont des études sur la Constitution de la 
France, des Etats Unis et de divers états. Un ouvrage historique 
de Robertson est aussi signalé avec ce singulier recueil: la 
Révolution frangaise en vaudevilles-fables Nationales. L’avis 
ajoute: “Et quantité d’autres livres de médecine et de chirurgie 
dont le détail serait trop long.” 

Voici quelques notes qui peuvent servir A l’histoire de l’éduca- 
tion au Cap. Un maitre de pension, M. Dorfeuille quitte le 
pays, mais, laissant “en partant, sa classe sous la conduite de 
majftres prudents et éclairés, prévient les personnes qui désirent 
placer quelques éléves chez lui, qu’elles auront 4 s’adresser A 
son épouse pour prendre les arrangements nécessaires & ce sujet. 
Les enfants des personnes incendiées ne paieront que la moitié 
en espéces et l’autre moitié en reconnaissance.” 

“Le sieur Gourquet, successeur de feu St Angel, a l’honneur 
de prévenir le public que, vu le désastre de cette colonie, il a 
modifié le prix de ses écoliers: en conséquence, il prendra une 
gourde pour chacun pour lire et une gourde et demie pour lire 
et écrire”’ 

“Le sieur Guynemer, chef d’une maison d’éducation connue 
de toute la dépendance par les principes et les moeurs qu’on y 
pratique, se fait un devoir de renouveler au public ses offres de 
services pour ses talents, trop heureux si oubliant les pertes 
conséquentes qu’il a faites depuis l’insurrection pour raison 
d’affaires relatives 4 son état, il pouvait prouver aux péres de 
familles, en versant ses soins et sa vigilance sur leurs enfants 
combien il est sensible 4 tous les malheurs qui les ont affligés.”’ 

Ainsi autrefois comme aujourd’hui les maftres d’école sont 
des premiers 4 pAtir de la détresse commune. 

Voici maintenant un professeur au cachet; le sieur Félix 
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Lavau, arithméticien, a l’honneur de prévenir le public qu’il se 
propose d’exercer sa profession dans cette ville du Cap. Les 
succés qu’il a obtenus & Strasbourg et 4 Marseille, lui font 
espérer qu’il sera aussi heureux au Cap frangais; il donnera ses 
legons chez les personnes qui l’honoreront de leur confiance. 
Il enseigne par principes, donne les raisons de toutes ses 
démonstrations par des exemples simples et faciles, afin d’étre 
a la portée de tout le monde, se sert de régles conjointes dans 
les calculs de change. 

Enfin une savoureuse annonce: le sieur Fontaine ayant 
pris des arrangements avec Madame Demaisan pour sa Petite- 
Place située sur le morne de la Providence, a l’honneur de 
prévenir les personnes qui désireront d’excellent lait, qu’aA 
compter du lundi 17 courant, il en fera vendre tous les matins 
jusqu’A 7 h %, devant la grande porte de la Comédie, place 
Montarcher. Les personnes qui sont au lait et qui voudraient 
s’assurer de sa bonté, en le faisant tirer devant un témoin, 
peuvent envoyer leurs domestiques sur la dite petite place ot 
on trouvera chaque jour du lait 4 partir de 5 heures du matin, 
puis 4 midi, et 4 six heures du soir. On y trouvera aussi en 
tous temps du beurre, qu’on verra faire devant soi, des oeufs 
frais, des pigeons, du raisin, etc. . . . Avec ces précautions on 
pouvait dire: “Fontaine, je ne boirai pas de ton eau.” 


No. 19 du 16 aofit 1919. 


Aprés le lait de Fontaine, les poules de St Mare. Le Gou- 
verneur Blanchelande, faisant la tournée de l’Ouest et du Sud 
détache un de ses aides-de-camp, Delarue, pour porter de ses 
nouvelles au Cap. Delarue est admis a la séance de |’ Assemblée 
coloniale of on lui demande des nouvelles du Général, de 
Port-au-Prince, de St Mare. A St Marc, répond |’aide-de- 
camp, tout est tranquille; mais le cété Ouest a peine A croire a 
ce témoignage, il insiste et Delarue 4 bout d’arguments donne 
comme preuve de la tranquillité du quartier l’abondance qui y 
régne: on y achéte seize poules pour deux gourdes, et le chron- 
iqueur ajoute: l’abondance des poules est applaudie. 

Dans cette deuxiéme partie de son existence, c’est-A-dire a 
partir de novembre 1791, le Moniteur est imprimé chez 
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Batilliot et Compagnie. Garran Coulon prétend qu’il était 
imprimé par des Anglais. Le journal a si peu de coquilles et de 
fautes qu’on pourrait en douter si l’autorité de Garran Coulon 
n’était pas si sérieuse. On s’abonne au Moniteur Général tous 
les premier et quinze de chaque mois chez Batilliot et MM. les 
Directeurs des postes. Le prix de l’abonnement est de 8 livres 
5 sols par mois pour la ville et de 10 livres, 6 sols, 3 deniers 
pour le dehors franc de port. Les principaux correspondants de 
l’éditeur sont: 4 Jérémie, Batilliot et Gouley négociants; a 
St Marc, Pierre Catineau et Comp; 4 Port-au-Prince, Chaidron 
et Cie imprimeurs. Chaque numéro est de 4 pages in 4° 4 deux 
colonnes, parfois il y a un supplément de 2 pages qui n’est pas 
compté dans la pagination; celle-ci est trés défectueuse. 

Le rédacteur ne se nomme jamais. A |’importance donnée a 
un avis inséré dans le journal et signé de Dubuisson fils, on 
songe de nouveau au Dubuisson du Moniteur colonial. Mais 
l’imprimeur fait fonction de gérant responsable et probable- 
ment de directeur de la rédaction. Un député se plaignant que 
le Moniteur n’eft pas exactement reproduit les paroles 
prononcées par lui & |’Assemblée, Batilliot répond: “M. de 
St Maurice étant de service en sa qualité de commissaire de 
rade ne put assister 4 la séance du premier du courant, dans la 
rédaction de laquelle on a fait parler M. Gerbier de la maniére 
dont il se plaint si amérement. Un membre de |’Assemblée me 
remit cette note que je crus devoir étre fidéle puisque sans 
doute il était présent; elle a donc été copiée mot 4 mot sur 
original remis; je suis faché que la forme ou le style de la 
rédaction ait désobligé M. Gerbier, mais assurément, ni moi, ni 
M. le rédacteur n’avons aucun tort envers lui’; M. de St 
Maurice est donc rédacteur des comptesrendus de |’As- 
semblée coloniale. Une autre indication nous est donneé 
ailleurs sur le rédacteur, mais elle ne nous dit pas qui il était; 
c’est qu’il a séjourné six ans dans la Turquie d’Europe et 
d’ Asie. 

Combien de temps dura le Moniteur Général? Nous trou- 
vons mention d’un N° de janvier 1793; il survécut donc aux 
bouleversements des mois d’Octobre et de décembre 1792 et 
l’on serait tenté de conclure qu’il continua de vivra au moins 
jusqu’a l’incendie du Cap en juin 1793. 
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No. 20 du samedi 23 aodt 1919 


La GAZETTE DES CAYES 


“La Gazette des Cayes parait réguliérement tous les di- 
manche et jeudi de chaque semaine, les personnes qui désire- 
ront s’y abonner ou y faire insérer tous avis quelconques pour- 
ront s’adresser directement 4 M. Lamery qui recevra toujours 
avec reconnaissance les productions signées des personnes con- 
nues, principalement celles qui seraient capables de contribuer 
au bien de la province. On voudra bien observer d’affranchir 
et lettres et paquets. Le prix de l’abonnement a la Gazette des 
Cayes est d’une Portugaise pour |’année, franc de port et de 
quatre gourdes pour 6 mois”’ 

Le journal est imprimé aux Cayes a l’imprimerie de Lémery 
seul imprimeur de la province du sud. 

Le rédacteur n’est nulle part nommé. Nous pourrions nous 
demander si la Gazette a un rédacteur ou bien si |’imprimeur 
ne fait pas fonction de rédacteur en recueillant les nouvelles et 
les piéces de toute provenance qui conviennent a sa feuille. 
Tanguy Labossiére a été certainement le collaborateur de 
Lémery et vraisemblablement l’inspirateur de ses choix. La 
province du sud comprenait en 1792 Petit Goave et Jacmel; 
le titre de seul imprimeur de la province du sud que prend 
Lémery laisserait & penser que le sud est bien mal partagé en 
imprimeries qui 4 proportion seraient beaucoup plus nom- 
breuses dans l’Quest et le Nord; 4 moins que ce titre de seul 
imprimeur ne soit une protestation contre d’autres imprimeurs 
qui exerceraient leur métier sans privilége. 

Nous ignorons quand a commencé a paraftre la Gazette. Le 
numérotage des quelques specimens que nous possédons nous 
donne pour le N° de la collection la date du dimanche ler 
janvier 1792, mais cette indication est de peu d’importance car 
le journal est numéroté par années. La gazette insére les 
annonces et les petites affiches en style trés laconique, elle est 
soumise au visa et A la permission du maire; elle porte une 
épigraphe rassurante: ‘Jamais, pour vous plaire on ne me verra 
calomnier personne” (Démosthénes aux Athéniens). On ne 
peut avoir meilleure intention. 

De ce journal nous avons 9 n™, du 29 mars au 26 avril 1792." 


1The Séminaire Saint-Martial has Mar. 29-Apr. 26, 1792. 
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Pourquoi nous les a-t-on conservés? car ils ont été conservés 
a dessein et reliés vers l’6poque ov ils ont paru. Nous nous 
efforcons de répondre a cette question en commentant les 
matiéres insérées. 

Si au Cap pendant le mois d’avril 1792 les habitants sont 
surtout préoccupés de la lutte contre les esclaves, les habitants 
des Cayes 4 la méme époque sont bloqués par les libres et 
cherchent une solution 4 cette situation embarrassée. Deux 
partis se présentent 4 eux: ou combattre ou entrer en arrange- 
ment avec les adversaires. C’est & ce dernier parti que les 
blancs durent se résoudre trois mois plus tard quand le 
soulévement des esclaves les eit menacés d’un plus grand péril. 
Déja en octobre précédent, ils l’avaient reconnu nécessaire, 
mais les meneurs faisaient tout pour empécher qu’il ne fat 
admis. Grice aux neuf N™ de la Gazette nous assistons au 
fort de cette lutte entre les deux fractions des blancs des 
Cayes. 

Les N™ des 26, 27, 29 mars et ler avril contiennent une - 
lettre de Julien Raymond 4 ses fréres les hommes de couleur 
l’une des plus importantes qu’il leur ait jamais écrites; elle est 
datée de Paris le 4 mars 1791. Julien Raymond, nos lecteurs le 
savent était 4 Paris depuis 1784, et dés les premiers temps de la 
révolution et les premiers projets de convocation des Etats 
Généraux il s’occupa avec activité des intéréts de sa classe. 
Julien Raymond avait confié sa lettre du 4 mars 4 un blanc 
nommé Mahon qu’il avait engagé a passer dans la Colonie. 
Celui-ci mourut quelques mois aprés son arrivée 4 St Domingue 
dans la maison d’un blanc; ses exécuteurs testamentaires, trois 
blancs, recueillirent ses papiers et livrérent 4 la publicité cette 
lettre qui n’avait été rédigée que pour les gens de couleur. 
Nous avons vraisemblablement dans la Gazette la premiére 
édition de cette lettre, plus tard elle parut en France avec les 
altérations qui sont l’oeuvre de Page et Brulley. Julien Ray- 
mond protesta contre cette manoeuvre.en |’an 2 alors qu’il 
était en prison, et donna une édition de sa lettre sous ce titre 
“Lettre de Julien Raymond 4 ses fréres les hommes de couleur, 
en comparaison des originaux.” Le texte ainsi reconnu authen- 
tique par l’auteur est conforme au texte de la gazette sauf 
certaines expressions qui n’altérent rien dans le sens et qui 
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paraissent des corrections apportées par un copiste, peut-étre 
par Julien Raymond lui-méme; ainsi la rédaction d’aprés 
Voriginal dit: “Vous étes ici noircis par les blancs’ tandis que 
la gazette porte ‘‘vous étes ici contrariés par les blancs.” 


No. 21 du samedi 30 aoftt 1919. 


Si cette lettre fut publiée sans altération aux Cayes c’est 
qu’il était difficile de ne pas tenir compte des nombreuses 
copies qui circulaient parmi les Libres; une manoeuvre dé- 
loyale eut été trop commode A fiétrir. Puis méme dans son 
texte original elle causait aux blancs de bien vives inquiétudes, 
elle leur montrait les hommes de couleur déterminés 4 
défendre leurs droits et usant 4 cette fin de tous les moyens 
qu’ils avaient 4 leur disposition. J. Raymond en effet tenait 
les libres au courant des démarches faites par lui a Paris 
auprés des membres influents de |’Assemblée nationale, 
Pétion, Brissot, Grégoire, Claviére, et des succés déja obtenus; 
il les invitait 4 réaliser le don patriotique de sept millions de 
livres depuis longtemps promis en leur nom et qui devait 
rendre leur cause sympathique 4 la France. Il leur donnait 
enfin des conseils de modération qui leur permettraient de 
triompher de leurs adversaires dans |’opinion publique. Or 
cette lettre était antérieure aux décrets de mai 1791 qui avaient 
fortifié toutes les éspérances des libres en accordant les droits 
civils et politiques & tous ceux d’entre eux qui étaient nés 
de pére et de mére libres, décret dont Tanguy Labossiére 
disait dans une adresse 4 la commune de Torbeck qu’il allait 
provoquer des maux sans remédes soit qu’on le laiss&t sub- 
sister, soit qu’on le retirat. Déja donc en juillet 1791, une partie 
des blancs des Cayes entrevoyait comme une source de mal- 
heurs pour eux la simple proposition d’égalité entre eux et les 
libres. Que ne devaient-ils pas ressentir en mars 1792 quand 
ils constataient que ces derniers travaillaient avec méthode et 
patience, et non sans succés, pour atteindre ce résultat? 

A la suite de la lettre de Julien Raymond, la Gazette 
rapporte en son N° 26 deux discours prononcés & |’Assemblée 
provinciale du Sud, l’un par Thiballier, commandant de la 
place, l’autre par Bellard, président de l’ Assemblée. 
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Les avatars de |’ Assemblée du Sud seraient longs a raconter: 
réunie d’abord le 15 février 1790, elle prit aprés quelques 
hésitations le parti de l’Assemblée du Nord contre |’As- 
semblée de St Marc, et quand les tenants de |’Assemblée de 
St Marc eurent triomphé dans le Sud en aofit 1790, l’Assem- 
blée provinciale du Sud fut réduite & se dissoudre. Elle se 
reconstitua peu aprés grice au revirement produit dans les 
esprits & la vue des dangers dont le Sud était menacé par la 
prise d’armes des gens de couleur. Comme |’Assemblée du 
Nord, elle continua de siéger pendant toute l’année 1791; 
mais, quand |’Assemblée coloniale eut été réunie, elle sentit le 
besoin de se faire approuver par celle-ci, parce qu’elle avait des 
doutes sur sa légitimité, les élections ne s’étant pas faites sui- 
vant les lois. Le 20 septembre 1791, elle fut reconnue comme 
Assemblée provinciale du Sud provisoirement administrative. 
Il parafit bien que cette reconnaissance n’avait pas grand 
poids aux yeux des électeurs puisqu’en décembre suivant, a 
l’arrivée dans la Colonie des membres de |’ancienne Assemblée 
coloniale de St Marc, fut remise en question la validité des 
pouvoirs de l’Assemblée provinciale. L’ Assemblée fut dissoute; 
de nouvelles élections eurent lieu qui donnérent la prépondé- 
rance dans |’Assemblée au parti de St Marc. I] semble bien 
que les discours rapportés au N° 26 de la Gazette furent 
prononcés & l’occasion du renouvellement de |’Assemblée. Le 
Président Bellard est un homme qui n’a pas les idées extrémes 
des membres de |’ Assemblée de St Mare; il a écrit en faveur des 
gens de couleur et ceux-ci lui ont rendu cet hommage qu’il l’a 
fait avec beaucoup de raison. 

Thiballier n’était que depuis peu de temps chargé de la 
Place des Cayes. Arrivé dans cette ville en février 4 la téte de 
500 hommes du régiment de Provence, il n’allait pas tarder a 
succéder au commandant du Sud, Mangin d’Ouence. Cette 
charge de Commandant du Sud était fictive, puisque celui 
qui en portait le titre n’avait pas de juridiction effective hors 
de la ville, en raison du blocus, qui limitait son action. D’ail- 
leurs, les partisans de |l’Assemblée de St Marc poussaient 
vivement A la suppression de la charge de Commandant du 
Sud, par opposition 4 toutes les autorités militaires qui pré- 
tendaient ne relever que du Gouverneur et ne pas obéir aux 
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réquisitions des corps populaires. Le Commandant Mangin 
d’Ouence avait été nommé lui-méme par |’Assemblée du Sud en 
février 1791 a la retraite de Raymaud et de St. Félix, nommé 
par Mauduit en décembre précédent. II était de passage dans 
la province, et cette nomination faite sans |’intervention du 
Gouverneur ménageait toutes les susceptibilités; Blanchelande 
l’agréa. Mangin d’Ouence eut d’abord une période de calme 
relatif, jusqu’en juillet. Dés lors, il fut impuissant 4 main- 
tenir les Gens de couleur qui s’armaient de tous cétés et se 
transportaient en armes sur les points qu’ils jugeaient menacés, 
et jusqu’é Port-au-Prince od ils se trouvérent 200 venus du 
Sud sous la conduite d’André Rigaud. (Octobre 1791) 


No. 22 du samedi 6 septembre 1919 


Aux Cayes, le Commandant du sud avait réussi 4 empécher 
tout conflit bien que les deux partis, blancs et gens de couleur, 
fussent vivement excités les uns contre les autres. A cette 
excitation succéda une période de calme qui dura un mois 
environ, autant que dura la paix 4 Port-au-Prince. Mais le 
22 novembre, le jour méme ov les hostilités reprenaient dans 
cette derniére ville, la ville des Cayes était bouleversée par la 
prise d’arme des gens de couleur qui se retiraient dans la plaine 
et imposaient leurs conditions aux blancs, qui de tous cétés 
affluaient en ville. L’impuissance de ceux-ci fut bientét mani- 
feste et l’assemblée provinciale eut recours le 28 décembre 
aux mesures extrémes. Elle donna |’ordre aux habitants 
d’armer un dixiéme de leurs esclaves pour concourir A la 
défense de la ville. Cependant Mangin-d’Ouence prit ses 
dispositions pour protéger les Cayes, mais il fut réduit a 
attendre l’arrivée des soldats de Provence pour tenter une 
sortie. [Il eut plein succés, mais il se convainquit bien vite que 
c’était 14 un moyen auquel il ne pourrait souvent recourir et il 
refusa de se rendre aux désirs de |’assemblée provinciale qui 
demandait de fréquentes sorties. Thiballier ne paraft pas 
avoir partagé les appréhensions de son chef, du moins dans son 
adresse & l’assemblée du sud il se déclare prét 4 tenter de nou- 
veau l’aventure. Quelques mois plus tard il est vrai, il en- 
courait pour sa timidité la réprobation des corps populaires. 
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Ni Thiballier, ni le président de l’assemblée du sud n’ont 
V’éloquence abondante. Billiard s’inspire péniblement du 
dévouement des soldats citoyens que représente Thiballier, 
pour les citoyens soldats qui sont les colons. Et Thiballier 
ramasse pour exprimer son attachement l’assemblée, de 
vieux clichés empruntés 4 la littérature patriotique de l’époque. 
Notons-le une fois pour toutes, rien n’est su comme les com- 
muniqués de l’assemblée du sud. Si l’assemblée coloniale pou- 
vait se plaindre de n’avoir pas de secrétaires rédacteurs capa- 
bles d’éloquence, celle du sud en a de timides a |’excés. 

Le N° 27 de la gazette contient, sous la rubrique: ‘Nouvelles 
coloniales,’”’ la copie des trois lettres adressées aux habitants 
de Jacmel par le Commissaire civil St Léger le 18 février, le 27 
février et le 7 mars, la réponse des habitants au commissaire 
civil. Jacmel avait jusque la plus souffert que Les Cayes des 
troubles de la colonie en raison de son voisinage avec Port-au- 
Prince. 

Comme la ville de Port-au-Prince, la ville de Jacmel repré- 
sentée par les blancs avait signé avec les gens de couleur 
du quartier un concordat qui devait assurer la paix entre les 
deux classes. En conséquence de ce traité 250 hommes de 
couleur, dont 50 en armes furent admis dans la ville le 12 
novembre 1791. La fusion des partis s’effectua assez bien; on 
tint sans distinction de couleur les assemblées primaires pour 
l’élection de la municipalité; mais quand on apprit l’incendie 
de Port-au-Prince le 22 novembre 1791 et la rupture du 
concordat de cette ville, des rassemblements de libres se firent 
sous le prétexte de marcher sur Port-au-Prince. Ce fut l’oc- 
casion de désordres graves, mais la paix n’était pas encore 
compromise quand parvint 4 St Domingue la nouvelle de la 
révocation par |’assemblée nationale du décret du 15 mai qui 
n’excluait pas les libres des fonctions publiques. Les blancs qui 
se sentaient soutenus par l’assemblée nationale dans leur 
oppositon aux gens de couleur voulurent sévir contre ceux-ci 
qu’ils accusaient de récents désordres et les écartérent de la 
ville. Les gens de couleur établirent un camp A une lieue de la 
ville et pendant plus d’un mois il y eut entre eux et la ville des 
alternatives d’hostilité et de propositions de paix. Enfin, 
ayant regu des renforts de leur armée de |’ouest au milieu de 
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janvier 1792, ils vinrent attaquer Jacmel avec du canon 
(20 janvier). Durant le jour ils échouérent mais la nuit venue, 
ils pénétrérent dans la ville, la torche 4 la main et y mirent le 
feu. Toute la partie Nord-ouest fut la proie des flammes qui 
consumérent dit-on 130 maisons, c’est-A-dire la plus grande 
partie de Jacmel. Les blancs réfugiés dans le fort & l’autre 
extrémité se défendirent avec courage et réussirent A rejeter 
les gens de couleur dans la campagne. C’est sur ces entrefaites 
que St Leger écrivit les trois lettres rapportées dans la gazette. 
Il engageait les blancs 4 faire la paix avec les hommes de 
couleur qui disait-il avaient accepté de cesser les hostilités et 
de dissoudre leur camp. Dans sa troisiéme lettre datée de 
Léogane, il allait méme jusqu’aé rendre les blancs de Jacmel 
responsables des maux de la colonie, s’ils ne se réconciliaient 
pas avec leurs adversaires. 

Les habitants de Jacmel lui répondaient: “Monsieur, nous 
avons recu vos trois lettres; vous nous donnez |’éspérance de 
vous voir bientét 4 Jacmel; venez, Monsieur, venez-y bientét 
vous y verrez une ville sans maisons, des péres sans enfants, des 
enfants sans péres, des femmes sans époux, des époux sans 
femmes; un hopital bien plein; vous y verrez dans la campagne 
des habitations sans établissement, sans ouvriers, sans négres; 
des plantations ravagées et sans espoir. Venez enfin; vous 
verrez les malheurs et les crimes et vous jugerez.”’ 


No. 23 du samedi 13 septembre 1919 


Il est facile de juger de l’impression que fit aux Cayes la 
publication des trois lettres de St Léger. La situation y 
était la méme qu’aé Jacmel avant |’incendie; on y craignait la 
rentrée des gens de couleur campés a la Ravine Séche; les 
femmes et les enfants étaient relégués en rade sur des vaisseaux, 
malgré l’incommodité d’un tel séjour dans les pays chauds. 
Les appréhensions pouvaient méme paraftre plus fondées qu’a 
Jacmel, car les libres 4 l’exemple des blancs avaient armé leurs 
esclaves, et la plaine était tenue tout entiére par ces derniers, 
au point que les gens de couleur n’allaient pas tarder a 
s’unir aux blancs pour chasser de leurs retraites ces nouveaux 
insurgés. Aussi le langage du commissaire civil pressant les 
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blancs de déposer les armes et de traiter avec leurs adversaires 
dut paraftre singuliérement dur aux habitants des Cayes. 

Le N° 28 donne des nouvelles de Port-au-Prince du 24 
mars, du Cap, de Jacmel. Ce sont les sorties des troupes de 
Port-au-Prince contre la Croix des Bouquets les 22, 23 mars, 
l’arrivée de nouvelles troupes de lignes, le départ de Mirebeck 
et les résultats de la guerre dans le nord, les succés contre les 
révoltés 4 Jacmel et 4 Léogane. Lueur d’espoir pour les habi- 
tants des Cayes. Mais ce N° insére sans commentaire et sans 
correction la fable de La Fontaine “la lice et sa compagne.”” On 
voit bien 4 qui s’applique la morale. 


“Laissez leur prendre un pied chez vous 
Ils en auront bientét pris quatre.” 


Conseil aux blancs de ne consentir aucune concession aux gens 
de couleur. Est-ce prudence que de voiler ainsi ce conseil sous 
le couvert d’une fable ou bien le rédacteur renonce-t-il 4 
s’exprimer plus fortement? Nous ne saurions le décider. Mais 
cette réserve du rédacteur nous incline & penser que Tanguy 
Labossiére n’a pas encore la direction de la Gazette, car il ne 
parait pas partisan de semblables procédés. 

Au N°® 29, deux lettres du Cap & MM. les citoyens des 
Coteaux aux Cayes n’ont pour but, en donnant des nouvelles 
de divers points de la colonie que de déprécier la conduite des 
commissaires civils et ruiner toute confiance dans les com- 
mandants militaires: “Vous avez 4 votre téte, y lit-on, une 
branche du pouvoir exécutif qui, par son ombre épaisse, obstrue 
les rayons de la vérité et les empéche de pénétrer jusqu’a vous. 
Ouvrez donc les yeux. Le Port-au-Prince souléve avec cou- 
rage un des coins du bandeau, les trames criminelles ourdies 
dans cette ville se découvrent chaque jour, et le voile est sur 
le point de se déchirer totalement. Apprenez donc et soyez 
convaincus, une fois pour toutes, que l’on veut vous anéantir 
peu a peu, en ne faisant aucune sortie et en vous consumant 
par vos propres fatigues . . . le grand but est de faire revivre 
le pouvoir exécutif mais la méche est découverte.” 

Nous avons déjA remarqué combien cette question des 
sorties contre les “brigands”’ éveille de l’intérét aux Cayes, 
il semble bien pourtant qu’on s’y rende compte de l’inutilité 
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d’un pareil moyen et qu’ainsi on soit de |’avis de l’autorité 
militaire, sans en convenir. On tourne en ridicule les partisans 
des sorties. Le N° 31 de la gazette publie la résolution des 
braves citoyennes du Cap de prendre les armes en place de 
leurs maris; la gazette parodie cette résolution: ‘‘les dames de 
cette ville, non moins bonnes citoyennes que celles du Cap, 
aussi belliqueuses, remplies de courage et indignées de |’état 
de stagnation ot sont les hommes, lorsque la chose publique 
est en danger et que le salut de la province dépend d’une sortie 
prompte et vigoureuse, sont décidées & laisser leurs maris 
croupir dans la ville dont elles leur abandonnent la garde, 
comme invalides, pour aller attaquer le camp Lacoste”. . . 
On ne sait pas le jour de leur depart; c’est un secret qui, disent- 
elles toutes, “leur cofite plus 4 garder qu’A combattre les 
brigands dont elles annoncent d’avance la défaite.”’ 


No. 24 du samedi 20 septembre 1919 


La Gazette des Cayes . . . A cété de ceux qui raillent, il y a 
les convaincus qui tentent des sorties dont on se moque. En 
voici un exemple; 

“Avis particuliers: Ayant été imbu par plusieurs qu’un tas 
d’hommes qui ne courent jamais d’autre danger que celui de 
critiquer les opérations des autres se soient permis des propos 
sur la sortie que 24 citoyens ont faite dans la nuit du 9 au 10 
avril et se sont fondés pour ces propos sur les rapports de 
négres A qui j’ai interdit le pillage, mais je propose & tous ces 
grands hableurs de se rassembler au nombre de 54 et d’en faire 
autant. Je craindrais vraiment que leurs propos n’intimidassent 
pas les brigands et qu’ils ne se trouvassent forcés & se noyer au 
bord de mer plutét que d’oser faire retraiter dans les chemins du 
Tapion, od un certain braillard 4 grosse bedaine prétend y 
passer en voiture. II est bien étonnant qu’un homme qui par 
état ne voit jamais les hommes en face se permette d’aussi 
ridicules réflexions.”” B. Ledoux, commandant la dite sortie. 

Si, comme il semble, la périphrase qui termine |’avis est 
imitée du Malade imaginaire de Moliére, l"homme & bedaine 
devait étre apothicaire. 

Ces manoeuvres qui tendent 4 discréditer les autorités mili- 
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taires s’accentuent au N° 30 de la Gazette, au sujet d’un 
arrété de l’Assemblée coloniale sur l’emploi de la force publique: 
“Les Municipalités, lorsqu’il sera question soit d’apaiser les 
brigands infestant le territoire de leur arrondissement, pour- 
ront si elles l’estiment convenable et sous leur responsabilité, ne 
requérir que les gardes nationales soldées et non soldées, les 
faire marcher contre les brigands en des émeutes, toutefois en 
prévenant de leur marche les commandants de place dans les 
lieux od ils se trouvent pour qu’ils tiennent les troupes de lignes 
prétes en cas de besoin.” 

Et l’article ajoute: “Nous invitons M. de Maupin, ce 
loyal patriote, commandant les gardes nationales, de faire 
constater le plus tét possible l’état de l’artillerie de nos 
Gardes patriotiques.” 

A la suite de cette invitation, est insérée une adresse au club 
de Port-au-Prince; les amis de la Constitution exhortant les 
communes 4 nommer des municipalités et vantant les bienfaits 
du gouvernement du peuple par le peuple. Cette adresse datée 
du 20 janvier 1792 est déja vieille de trois mois quand elle est 
publiée aux Cayes (12 avril) mais elle prépare une réaction dans 
cette ville. Les Cayes avaient déja une municipalité et une 
assemblée provinciale; toutes deux reconnues et approuvées 
par l’Assemblée Coloniale; auprés d’elles se forme une troi- 
siéme assemblée, celle des communes réunies aux Cayes. La 
formation d’une municipalité n’enlevait pas les droits 4 la 
commune qui continuait 4 delibérer, A approuver ou 4 désap- 
prouver la municipalité élue par elle, tout en lui laissant pour- 
tant l’administration. Mais aux Cayes, il ne pouvait exister 
qu’une municipalité, celle des Cayes, tandis qu’on y trouvait 
rassemblées les communes de la plaine et des environs, Tor- 
beck, Cavaillon, St. Louis. Ces communes se réunirent en 
assemblée des communes, dont Henri Maurel, l’un des mem- 
bres de |’assemblée de St Mare fut président et Tanguy La- 
bossiére secrétaire, A titre de secrétaire. de la commune des 
Cayes. Pour occuper ce poste Tanguy avait dd faire devant 
Bergeaud, notable en fonctions municipales, la déclaration 
qu’il entendait se fixer aux Cayes et jouir des droits de citoyen 
actif de la dite paroisse; et le 19 avril il publiait cet entrefilet: 

“Quelques personnes ont levé des doutes sur la légitimité 
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de ma nomination a la place honorable et momentanée de 
secrétaire de la commune des Cayes et des communes réunies, 
sous le prétexte que j’étais habitant de Torbeck, comme si un 
habitant de Torbeck ne pouvait occuper cette place. Quoi- 
qu’il en soit, veuillez bien, monsieur le rédacteur, insérer la 
présente déclaration (de son élection de domicile aux Cayes) 
pour lever les scrupules de ceux qui veulent bien les avoir.” 


No. 25 du samedi 27 septembre 1919 


Aussitét formée, l’assemblée des communes réunies publiait 
une adresse des citoyens de la ville des Cayes 4 |’Assemblée 
coloniale de St Domingue. La premiére signature est celle de 
Maurel, la quatriéme de Tanguy Labossiére; ni ni l’autre 
ne se donnent de titre. Ce factum réclame que |’Assemblée 
coloniale travaille 4 la constitution de St Domingue afin que 
“disparaisse du sol qui lui a donné |’étre, le despotisme qui 
depuis 150 ans opprime, écrase, travaille, tortionne et humilie 
St Domingue par une sécession graduelle de tyrannie.” 
Puis il demande |’affermissement des corps populaires en face 
des autorités militaires: “ne souffrez plus ce mélange actuel 
qui obstrue les corps populaires dans toutes leurs fonctions; 
on les blAme, on les honnit, on les censure, et les ennemis de 
notre liberté en concluent que |’ancien régime convient seul & 
St Domingue,” Le grand argument de nos ennemis est la 
longueur des discussions des corps populaires lorsqu’il faut agir 

. et Agrand renfort d’arguments historiques les signatures 
détruisent cette objection. Puis vient |’attaque contre l’autorité 
militaire. Mangin d’Ouence avait déja donné sa démission de 
commandant du sud, on ne voulait pas qu’il eit de rempla- 
gant: “O nos dignes représentants, nouveaux hercules, si 
aprés que vous aurez nettoyé les étables d’Augias de tous leurs 
immondices, on osait au nom d’une des trois provinces de la 
Colonie vous demander un Commandant pour le roi, recon- 
naissez dans cette lache demande les artifices et les perfidies 
des partisans de l’ancien régime, que cette province recéle 
encore dans son sein. Vous étes nos représentants pour briser 
nos fers, non pour les river. C’est & vous & nous sauver 
de notre propre folie. Donne-t-on du poison au furieux qui 
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le demande? Enfin eussions-nous, comme les compagnons 
d’Ulysse, la stupidité de vouloir rester dans |’état de brute, 
vous devez malgré notre aveuglement, nous faire redevenir 
hommes.” 

Puis les signataires de |’adresse réclament la liberté de 
la presse, seul moyen de sauver la Colonie, puis ils demandent 
des lois: ““Procédez 4 un code de lois civiles et criminelles; car 
depuis un siécle et demi St Domingue n’a encore eu que des 
diplomes bizarres arbitraires et étrangers 4 ses localités, 
Depuis 150 ans, les vizirs de Versailles ont envoyé leurs mis- 
sions privées 4 St Domingue, comme le tyran de Suéde avait 
envoyé sa botte au sénat de Stockolm. Et ces chiffons dictés 
par l’intrigue, l’avarice et la tyrannie ont été jusqu’a présent 
les sublimes lois de St Domingue . . . Rendez-nous la liberté 
civile, morale et physique que |’on nous avait ravie et dont 
on voudrait encore nous priver pour toujours . . . Qu’ils 
vivent avec les despotes et dans les fers ces laches qui appellent 
& grands cris |’ancien régime! Pour nous, nous aimons mieux 
mourir que de rester plus longtemps en proie aux infamies du 
despotisme.”’ 

Ce style est celui de Tanguy Labossiére, il étonne sous la 
plume d’un ancien procureur du roi A la sénéchaussée des 
Cayes; mais ce qui étonne davantage, c’est la passion avec 
laquelle des gens qui devraient sentir le besoin de l’union, 
repoussent toute autorité, parce que |’autorité sent |’ancien 
régime! A cété de cette adresse ii faut relever le discours 
du sieur Chanson au sujet d’une sortie projetée. Les piéces 
d’éloquence sont rares 4 cette époque aux Cayes, c’est pour- 
quoi cette harangue a les honneurs de la Gazette. Chanson, 
malgré ses 50 ans révolus, aprés avoir servi ses concitoyens de 
sa plume, veut les servir de son épée; son discours le leur an- 
nonce. Ce discours composé dans le silence du cabinet de 
travail ne dut pas faire, lorsqu’il fut prononcé, toute |’impres- 
sion qu’en espérait |’auteur, car il le souligne de réflexions qui 
mettent en relief les beaux passages mais, et c’est pourquoi 
nous notons ce discours, il marque plus vivement, peut-étre, 
que l’adresse précédente, la haine vouée par le parti de |’ Assem- 
blée de St Mare aux autorités militaries; “Ne vous y trompez 
pas, messieurs, ce ne sont point les monstres que vous avez & 
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combattre qui’il faut craindre le plus, ce sont ies partisans du 
pouvoir arbitraire, toujours égoistes, toujours ambitieux, 
jamais satisfaits.”’ 


No. 26 du samedi 4 octobre 1919 


Le No 33 n’a de matiére intéressante, avec quelques nou- 
velles de Tiburon et des Cayes, qu’une Epitre aux citoyens des 
Cayes, signée Tanguy Labossiére. Ce sont les mémes dia- 
tribes, farcies de souvenirs mythologiques; et pour réveiller la 
torpeur des habitants du sud, Tanguy ne voit plus d’autre 
argument nouveau a leur présenter que |’identité des intrigues 
des émigrés francais réfugiés alors 4 Worms. C’est |’effet 
inévitable d’un grand dessein congu 4 Worms, calculé avec 
réflexion, muni 4 loisir, préparé avec le sangfroid et la lenteur 
insensible de la perfidie la plus atroce et la plus cachée. Voyez 
comme le crime s’annonce et en France et ici au méme instant 
de la méme maniére et par la méme espéce d’hommes (les 
agents du pouvoir exécutif). Ce sont deux horloges sympathi- 
ques qui marquent et sonnent les heures ensemble, quoique 
l’une soit 4 Coblentz et l’autre 4 St Domingue. Quels remédes 
apporter 4 tant de maux? Energie, union, sortie et sortie 
formidable contre les brigands. 

Mais ces violences devaient avoir un terme. La munici- 
palité des Cayes donna ordre au rédacteur de la Gazette de 
supprimer ces articles tendancieux contre |’autorité. Dans une 
lettre aux abonnés (N° 34) le rédacteur s’en explique. Il 
protesta de la pureté de ses intentions en priant de l’excuser “‘si 
les feuilles subséquentes deviennent séches, arides et dénuées 
par conséquent de toute espéce d’intérét.” Il termine ainsi: 
“Nous nous apesantirons sur des détails exacts et circon- 
stanciés, concernant les animaux épaves; on les trouvera 
dépeints de maniére 4 les reconnaftre sans avoir besoin de se 
transporter 4 la geole. Cela ne laissera pas que d’étre encore 
fort amusant, surtout dans ces moments de troubles od I’on 
en voit beaucoup qui sont égarés.”’ 

Ce N° 34 est le dernier que nous possédions de la Gazette. 
Voici l’épilogue de toutes ces manoeuvres. Les communes 
réunies, aprés s’étre violemment opposées aux autorités mili- 
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taires, reconnurent cependant Thiballier comme commandant 
du Sud et lui confiérent méme le commandement de toutes 
les troupes. Thiballier fit une sortie, repoussa les esclaves, car 
c’étaient les esclaves et non les gens de couleur qui étaient 
désormais menagants, et rendit quelque sécurité 4 la plaine. 
Le travail reprit sur beaucoup d’habitations, mais les insurgés 
qui rétablissaient leurs forces dans les mornes, descendirent 
de nouveau dans la plaine et la saccagérent de nouveau. Ce 
fut l’occasion d’un rapprochement entre blancs et gens de 
couleur, menacés les uns comme les autres; ce rapprochement 
fut encore favorisé par la publication dans la Colonie de la loi 
du 4 avril qui accordait les droits politiques aux libres nés de 
pére et de mére libres. Mais Thiballier sans cesse sollicité de 
faire une nouvelle sortie s’y refusait pour la raison que les 
sorties étaient possibles aux grands planteurs dont les pro- 
priétés étaient ravagées par les esclaves aprés la retraite des 
troupes. Il préféra traiter avec eux; l’Assemblée du Sud refusa 
d’accorder les conditions qu’ils réclamaient, et Thiballier 
offrit sa démission. Sur ces entrefaites le Gouverneur Blan- 
chelande arrivé aux Cayes, consentit 4 la sortie projetée et y 
échoua. 1792. 

“Cette action en achevant de décourager les blancs, en 
montrant aux esclaves toute leur force prouva aux uns et aux 
autres que l’insurrection ne pouvait pas plus étre étouffée dans 
le sud et dans l’ouest que dans le Nord de la Colonie. Elle fit 
perdre au parti du gouvernement le crédit qu’il avait regagné 
dans les deux derniéres provinces. La faction de l’ Assemblée de 
St. Marc, si récemment abattue s’en servit pour se relever. 
Elle représente Blanchelande comme un traftre qui avait sacri- 
fié les principales forces des blancs pour rétablir l’ancien 
régime en perdant tous les amis de la Révolution 4 St Do- 
mingue. Ces accusations portées 4 la métropole dans une 
multitude de pamphlets et proclamées 4 la barre de la Con- 
vention nationale, n’ont pas peu contribué 4 conduire Blanche- 
lande sur |’échafaud du tribunal révolutionnaire’” (Garran 
Coulon). 
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JOURNAL POLITIQUE DE St. DoMINGUE 


No. 27 du samedi 11 octobre 1919 

Nous possédons la suite compléte du journal politique du 
N° 213 (1 Avril 1792) au N° 395 (30 septembre 1792). Le 
N° ler date vraisemblablement du ler septembre 1791. 
Rédigé en avril 1792 par un membre de |’Assemblée coloniale 
il passe en d’autres mains en octobre, si du moins il subsiste 
encore a cette date, mais il parait bien qu’au début, le membre 
de l’assemblée coloniale qui s’en chargea ensuite ne put exercer 
les fonctions de rédacteur parce qu’il fut retenu loin du Cap. 
Ainsi que nous |’avons fait observer a l’occasion du Moniteur, 
le rédacteur est 4 cette époque de moindre importance que 
Yadministrateur ou l’imprimeur, ce dernier remplit au besoin 
tous les réles. 

Le membre de |’assemblée coloniale qui rédige le Journal 
politique est le député Dumas, il n’a aucun rapport avec le 
lieutenant colonel de la Légion Noire (Dumas, pére d’ Alex- 
andre Dumas). Dumas de la Légion noire, fils du Marquis 
Davy de la Pailleterie a pris en 1786 en s’engageant dans les 
dragons de la Reine le nom de sa mére qu’il va rendre célébre et 
qu’illustreront son fils et son petit-fils. Ce nom est de St Do- 
mingue, mais quel rapport entre la pauvre femme de la 
Guinaudée et l’homme de loi de Port-au-Prince. Les seuls 
renseignements sur la personne du rédacteur au journal 
politique nous sont fournis par Garran Coulon. 

“Tl existait dans l’assemblée coloniale un homme, qui 14 (mars 
1792) n’avait paru jusqu’alors avoir presque aucune influence, 
mais qui la dirigea presque seul les mois suivants. Versé dans la 
connaissance des lois dont il avait fait sa profession; doué 
d’une élocution aisée et insinuante, d’un organe agréable et 
d’une grande facilité de travail, plutét que de |’enthousiasme, 
et de l’expression entrainante des passions, il se sentait mieux 
fait pour les discussions froides du cabinet ou d’un comité 
paisible, que pour diriger une assemblée publique au milieu des 
orages révolutionnaires. Nommé d’une maniére assez équivoque 
dixiéme suppléant de Port-au-Prince, longtemps aprés |’élec- 
tion des députés et dans les courts moments od la tranquillité 


1The Séminaire Saint-Martial has Apr. 1-Sept. 30, 1792. 
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y paraissait appelée par les négociations avec les hommes de 
couleur, il avait un systéme politique bien différent de celui 
qui dominait dans la grande majorité de la députation de cette 
ville. Appelé par la démission ou le refus de la plupart de ceux 
qui le précédaient, 4 siéger dans l’assemblée coloniale, dés le 
mois de décembre 1791, il avait su ménager assez le cété Ouest 
pour conserver sa place contre les réclamations de la commune 
méme oi il avait été élu. Observateur inactif des premiers 
événements de la révolution, il était trop convaincu de 
l’instabilité de la faveur populaire, pour y chercher les fonde- 
ments de son ambition. Comme la plupart des députés du 
Nord, il désirait le retour du calme; mais trop philosophe pour 
abjurer les préjugés coloniaux et ceux méme de !’ancien régime, 
il ne croyait pouvoir parvenir au rétablissement de la paix 
intérieure qu’en s’opposant autant qu’il était en lui, au nouvel 
ordre de choses que la révolution francaise amenait partout 
autour d’elle. Comme ces députés il désirait encore une consti- 
tution particuliére pour la colonie, od il pit trouver dans les 
grandes places |’autorité et la fortune a laquelle ses talents 
l’appelaient. Peu lui importait d’ailleurs quel serait le dis- 
pensateur des dignites. Devenu traftre 4 son pays, parce qu’il 
ne I’a pas cru capable de résister aux ennemis qui l’attaquaient, 
il remplit deux ans aprés les fonctions de chef de la justice 
sous le gouvernement anglais 4 St Domingue.” 

Ce jugement, quoique sévére marque bien la valeur intel- 
lectuelle de Dumas. Au milieu des journalistes de cette époque 
il garde la position de l’observateur attentif, du critique avisé, 
de ’homme d’état provoquant; et les six mois de son journal 
que nous allons rapidement étudier, relatant la période od il 
exergca une grande influence, nous montrerons ce qui nous 
importe dans son oeuvre, son concept de la constitution 
politique et administrative qu’il révait pour St Domingue. 
Nous n’avons pas devant nous un chef qui taille 4 son aune la 
constitution du pays, mais un jurisconsulte qui applique le 
résultat de ses méditations. 


No. 28 du samedi 18 octobre 1919 


Dumas était prudent, il se sentait entouré d’ennemis au 
nombre desquels était la municipalité du Cap avec son 
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procureur syndic, l’archevesque Thibaud. Une insertion au 
N° 317 du journal d’un extrait d’une feuille anglaise de la 
Jamaique fut l’occasion d’attaques de la municipalité contre 
Dumas. L’article inséré opposait les cruautés commises par 
des soldats francais & la conduite pleine de justice et de bonté 
des soldats autrichiens sur la frontiére du nord de la France od 
était portée la guerre. Les anglais se préparaient 4 déclarer 
la guerre 4 la France et leurs journaux disposaient |’opinion 
a cette fin. II ne fallait donc pas faire fonds sur une information 
de cette source. Le journal politique s’en rendit compte et 
expliquait ainsi l’insertion dans ses colonnes d’un article de ce 
genre: “Nous nous sommes déterminés & placer ici cet extrait 
parce que les nouvelles dont il est question ont déja été 
répandues dans le public et défigurées, nous devons cependant 
annoncer que nous n’en garantissons en aucune maniére 
Yauthenticité et personne plus que nous ne désire qu’elles 
soient faussses.”’ 

Cette désapprobation n’était pas il est vrai énergique. Le 
rédacteur passa pour un ci-devant, un ennemi de |’ordre nou- 
veau. Le conseil municipal fut saisi de |’affaire dés le lendemain 
et prit un arrété ainsi concgu: “Oui, le procureur syndic arréte 
qu’il réprime fortement l’insertion de |’article dont il s’agit dans 
la dite feuille du journal politique N° 317, fait défense au sieur 
Decombaz imprimeur de cette dite feuille et & tous les autres 
imprimeurs de se permettre a l’avenir de pareilles licences et 
d’insérer dans les papiers publics, sous quelque pretexte et 
avec queique correctif ou palliatif que ce puisse etre des 
passages de prétendues feuilles étrangéres ni aucun autre 
libelle injurieux 4 la nation francaise lorsque surtout les faits 
qui en seront le sujet, seront aussi dénués de vraissemblance, 
aussi évidemment controuvés et aussi insultant a la bravoure, 
& la loyauté, 4 la générosité de notre nation et ce, sous telles 
peines qu’il appartiendra . . . arréte enfin, que le sieur 
Decombaz sera mandé devant le conseil, pour entendre la 
notification qui lui sera faite du présent arrété; lors de laquelle 
comparution, il lui sera annoncé par M. le maire que c’est 
pour cette fois seulement que la municipalité le traite avec 
autant d’indulgence pour un manquement aussi grave, et il lui 
sera enjoint désormais de mettre comme sur tous les N™ 
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de ses feuilles et le soumettre exactement au visa de la munici- 
palité conformément aux arrétés de l’assemblée conloniale et 
sous les peines y portées.”’ 

Dumas sentit qu’il était personnellement visé. Aprés 
avoir opposé la conduite antérieure de la municipalité 4 sa 
conduite 4 l’égard du journal politique et s’étre disculpé 
du délit dont il était accusé, il ajoute: ‘“voulez vous maintenant 
connaitre les raisons de cette différence? c’est que malheureuse- 
ment notre journal porte en téte ces mots: ‘rédigé par un 
membre de l’assemblée coloniale’ c’est que ce membre est 
connu; c’est que . . . ice nous nous arrétons.” 

L’arrété du conseil municipal devait étre inséré dans 3 N® 
du journal. A la seconde insertion, Dumas prouva par un 
extrait des séances de |’assemblée coloniale la vérité des faits 
qu’il avait relaté d’aprés la gazette anglaise, en faisant ob- 
server qu’on ne pouvait attribuer 4 la nation les cruautés de 
quelques individus, puis le sieur Decombaz en appela de 
l’arrété de la municipalité 4 la sénéchaussée du Cap. De la 
supplique produite par lui, nous ne reléverons qu’un des motifs 
de l’appel: “le suppliant croit étre bien fondé a se plaindre 
de ce jugement, parce qu’il porte atteinte 4 la liberté de la 
presse qui n’a pas encore recu d’autres restrictions 4 St Do- 
mingue que celles que les convenances locales commandent 
impérieusement; or le suppliant n’ayant point blessé les con- 
venances locales devait étre d’autant plus a |’abri d’une censure 
aussi rigoureuse que |’indulgence dont la municipalité a usé 
jusqu’a ce jour et dans des circonstances bien plus graves sans 
doute, ne devait pas le mettre dans le cas d’avoir A redouter 
un pareil acte de sévérité.”’ 

Cette affaire se termina par deux articles, l’un d’un député 
Mazéres, sur les bornes 4 donner 8 la liberté de la presse dans 
les colonies 4 esclaves, l’autre d’un municipal qui attaquait a 
fond le journal. L’article de Mazéres, tout en reconnaissant 
que les municipaux étaient de fort honnétes gens ne les croyait 
pas capables d’exercer la censure qui leur était dévolue par 
l’assemblée coloniale. 

Une autre chicane qu’on chercha au journal eut pour objet 
les annonces de départ pour France qu’il insérait, disait-on 
contre tout droit. Le journal se justifia en citant deux arrétés 
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de l’assemblée provinciale du Nord |’autorisant 4 recevoir et 
publier ces annonces. 


No. 29 du samedi 25 octobre 1919 


L’imprimeur du journal politique est Gabriel Decombaz 
et Cie qui tient l’imprimerie nationale du Cap. Le N° est du 
format in 4° de 4 ou 6 pages 4 deux colonnes, les N™ sont 
groupés par tomes; les deux premiers ont 500 pages chacun, le 
3e va jusqu’é la page 1644. Chaque N° porte en épigraphe 
“Vitam impendere vero: dépenser sa vie au service de la 
vérité.”’ 

L’objet le plus intéressant des N™ du journal politique que 
nous voulons analyser est sans contredit l’élaboration de la 
constitution de St Domingue par |’assemblée coloniale. Garran 
Coulon, nous l’avons signalé, y voit une tentative d’indépen- 
dance de la part des colons. Peut-étre exagére-t-il. Les vues 
d’indépendance, sinon politique mais administrative étaient 
trés naturelles 4 des esprits de l’ancien régime et trés justes A 
bien des égards: on peut done accorder aux membres de 
l’assemblée coloniale des intentions loyales et s’il s’y méla quel- 
que retour d’intérét personnel on ne saurait leur en faire un 
grief. 

Le ler avril, sur la motion de M. Cadush, appuyée par 
Dumas et combattue par Gault et Allain, l’assemblée décida 
qu’elle allait s’occuper de l’organisation des pouvoirs et de la 
fixation des lois qui devaient régir la colonie. 

Attaquée le lendemain, la décision fut confirmée. Une com- 
mission de 6 membres fut formée pour présenter un projet de 
constitution; Jouette en fut nommé président, Dumas rap- 
porteur et Gault secrétaire; mais la commission, sentant le 
besoin de s’entourer de la plus grande masse de lumiére possible 
proposa a l’assemblée d’inviter tous les citoyens & faire par- 
venir 4 la commission tous les mémoires et interlocutoires 
qu’ils auraient pu préparer sur |’organisation de la colonie. 
10 avril. 

Mais avant de discuter en séance le projet qui devait étre 
ainsi préparé, deux questions se posaient d’abord: la révision 
des pouvoirs des députés, puis la fermeture des galeries. Ce 
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dernier point fut réglé le 13 avril et resta réglé tel qu’il 
avait été d’abord malgré les protestations du cété Ouest. 
Dumas invoqua pour obtenir la fermeture des galeries, |’in- 
convénient d’avoir en présence deux corps délibérants; l’un 
dans la salle l’autre dans les tribunes. D’autres affirmérent 
fortement la crainte des représailles qu’exerceraient contre eux 
leurs adversaires si leur opinion était connue du public. La 
révision des pouvoirs des députés s’imposait par suite de 
l’admission successive dans |’assemblée de suppléants qui 
n’avaient pas toujours prouvé la validité de leur élection. En 
plus, l’assemblée avait admis dans son sein, avec voix consulta- 
tive un certain nombre des membres de l’assemblée de St Mare. 
Fallait-il appelér tous les membres de St Marc ou les exclure 
tous? Le journal rendait ainsi compte de ce travail: “Voici 
donc (3 mai) cette grande opération terminée et |’assemblée a 
eu la satisfaction de ne reconnaftre parmi tous les membres qui 
la composaient que 4 nominations nulles. Cette perte a sur le 
champ été réparée par les députés réguli¢rement élus qui ont 
remplacé ceux qui ont été forcés de se retirer; ainsi nul obstacle 
mainteant 4 ce que l’on s’occupe de la constitution.”’ 

A la méme séance du 3 mai, Dumas annongait que le plan de 
constitution était definitivement arrété par la commission et 
qu’il ne restait plus que le développement A faire pour qu’il pat 
étre présenté 4 l’assemblée. Le 12 mai le rapport sur la consti- 
tution était déposé sur le bureau de l’assemblée. I] était double. 
Un premier rapport était dd 4 Gault secrétaire de la com- 
mission, devenu commissaire rapporteur; pour tout ce qui 
avait trait aux hommes de couleur un second rapport était 
l’oeuvre de Dumas. Le rapport de Gault fut tenu secret; le 
rapport de Dumas fut publié en brochure de 49 pages in 4° 
dont 19 pages de rapport proprement dit et 30 de projet de 
constitution. Ce projet était divisé en 18 titres et comptait 
336 articles. Le rapport posait la nécessité d’une constitution 
particuliére pour St Domingue, que cette constitution ne 
pouvait étre un retour a l’ancien régime, mais devait étre 
basée sur la loi constitutionnelle du 28 septembre 1791 ad- 
mettant une assemblée coloniale. Ensuite il étudiait le mode de 
représentation de la colonie 4 cette assemblée, |l’exercice des 
droits de citoyen, l’organisation 4 St Domingue du pouvoir 
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exécutif et judiciaire. Qu’on nous permette de détacher de ce 
rapport une pensée qui nous parait trés juste et qui explique 
les bouleversements de St Domingue. “C’est une vérité qu’il 
est impossible de se dissimuler, St Domingue n’est pas une 
patrie. Ainsi ce sentiment sublime et délicieux qui fait de 
l’amour de la patrie la premiére des vertus et la plus chére 
des affections, qui commande tous les sacrifices et qui en 
dédommage, ce sentiment, s’il n’est pas entiérement étranger 
aux colonies, n’y acquiert du moins jamais la méme énergie 
qu’en France. La raison en est aussi simple que naturelle. 
St Domingue n’est peuplé que par les émigrations successives 
et régulieres qui se font de France dans les colonies; ce n’est 
pas le godt, l’inclination qui attire, l’ambition seule y conduit, 
Vintérét seul y fixe ceux qui s’y transportent; l’unique devoir 
qu’on se propose d’y remplir est celui de faire fortune; l’unique 
but qu’on cherche a atteindre est celui de retourner en jouir 
au sein de sa famille; ainsi je pourrais dire, avec raison, que la 
téte de l"homme est seule occupée 4 St Domingue, mais que son 
coeur reste toujours fixé en France, au milieu de ceux qui dés 
son enfance ont captivé ses affections et que c’est lA toujours 
que ses désirs et ses affections le rapportent.” Cette ob- 
servation est trés juste et la conclusion a en tirer est que le sol 
reste en définitive 4 ceux qui y trouvent leur vraie et unique 
patrie. 


No. 30 du samedi ler novembre 1919 


Le dimanche 13 mai furent en discussion les rapports lus la 
veille. Un député, de Léaumont, donna lecture d’un plan de 
constitution qui porta l’assemblée a décider qu’elle traiterait 
d’abord de |’état des esclaves et de l’état politique des hommes 
de couleur et négres libres, puis de |’organisation de St Do- 
mingue. Le décret de |’Assemblée nationale du 24 septembre 
statuait en effet que les lois concernant |’état des personnes non 
libres et I’état politique des hommes de couleur et négres 
libres ainsi que les réglements relatifs 4 l’exécution de ces 
mémes lois seraient faites par les assemblées coloniales. 

Le premier objet, |’état des personnes non libres, fut dis- 
cuté le 14 et le 15. Un projet du député Ponciyon, un autre du 
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député de Favaranges furent, le premier pris en considération, 
le second renvoyé & plus tard pour étre étudié; et aprés la dis- 
cussion de fond, deux articles furent votés le 15 sur l’esclavage; 
le 16 un article sur les affranchissements fut admis avec renvoi 
4 la commission de constitution pour étre complété. 

La grande discussion sur l'état politique des hommes de 
couleur s’ouvrait le 17. Un député, de Laval, fait la motion 
qu’avant de traiter la matiére a |’ordre du jour, l’assemblée 
déclare qu’elle ne s’est occupée de |’état des hommes de 
couleur que sur la provocation de M. le Général et des MM. 
les Commissaires nationaux civils, parce que de quelque mani- 
ére que l’assemblée prononce, il entrevoit des désastres et que 
l’assemblée ne doit pas en prendre sur elle la responsabilité.” 
La motion renvoyée & la commission de constitution, le débat 
s’ouvre et se continue le 18, le 19 au matin, le 20, 21 22. 
Dans l’article qu’il consacre 4 la séance du 21, le journal 
politique explique les raisons qui ont porté |’assemblée 4 ne 
publier aucun procés verbal de ses discussions des derniers 
jours: “depuis que l’assemblée est occupée a traiter la grande 
question qui depuis 7 jours a presque formé l’unique objet de 
ses délibérations, l’obligation od nous sommes de ne faire 
. aucune part au public des discussions, a répandu une grande 
sécheresse sur cette feuille, en nous privant des matériaux 
destinés 4 la composer. Le motif de ce systéme est sans doute 
facile 4 sentir; il est encore plus fondé sur le bon ordre que sur 
la politique; sur des objets qui agitent aussi vivement les 
passions il serait imprudent de faire connaitre et de publier 
l’opinion personnelle de chacun des membres de |’assemblée 
et de les exposer ainsi au ressentiment de tous ceux dont ils 
auraient blessé les idées ou les intéréts.”” On pressent déja 
dans ces paroles l’agitation qui régne autour de l’assemblée. A 
la séance du 23 au soir, cette agitation se change en émeute, 
les tribunes sont envahies par le peuple a la suite du procureur 
syndic de la commune qui accuse |’assemblée de travailler dans 
le secret au rétablissement de l’ancien régime. Le 22 il est 
impossible de travailler, le 24 le calme rétabli on pose & 
l’assemblée la question 4 savoir si l’on prendra une solution 
dans |’affaire a |’ordre du jour, mais rien n’est conclu, car une 
partie des députés se retire. Le 25 les débats recommencent, 
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le 26 on vote sur cette proposition “‘l’assemblée fera-t-elle 
quant a présent la loi sur les hommes de couleur et négres 
libres? 58 voix sont pour |’affirmative, 58 sont pour la 
négative. La situation devenait donc difficile; en dehors de 
l’assemblée le peuple était nettement opposé a la déclaration 
d’égalité des droits politiques entre les blancs et les hommes de 
couleur; “justement aigri par le malheur et par les crimes de 
tous genres dont il est la victime, le peuple, dit Dumas, cédant 
a une passion bien naturelle, ne respire que vengeance et puni- 
tion des forfaits, c’est & la confiance qu’il a placée dans ses 
réprésentants 4 contenir ces sentiments dans de justes bornes et 
a prévenir les malheurs qui peuvent résulter de leur explosion.” 

Enfin, le 27 mai, 120 députés sont inscrits & la séance. 
“Le premier objet dont on s’est occupé a été de savoir de 
quelle maniére on irait aux voix, et la presque unanimité de 
l’assemblée a décidé que ce serait au second parce que plusieurs 
personnes avaient eu |’indiscrétion de faire courir des listes qui 
contenaient le résultat de l’appel nominal et d’exciter de cette 
maniére les esprits contre ceux qui avaient voté d’une maniére 
différente de la leur.” 

Mais la difficulté n’en subsistait pas moins; un incident per- 
mit de la tourner. Un navire venait de rentrer en rade du Cap 
portant la nouvelle non officielle il est vrai,d’un décret rendu 
par l’Assemblée Nationale le 28 mars et sanctionné par le roi 
le 4 avril dont l’article second portait: les hommes de couleur 
et négres libres seront admis 4 voter dans toutes les assemblées 
paroissiales et seront éligibles & toutes les places lorsqu’ils 
réuniront d’ailleurs les conditions prescrites par l’article 4 de 
instruction du 28 mars. L’assemblée coloniale s’empressa de 
sortir d’embarras en déclarant qu’attendu la connaissance 
certaine qu’elle avait du décret de l’assemblée nationale, 
législative du 24 (28) mars sanctionné par le roi le 5 (4) avril, 
elle s’abstenait de prononcer sur |’état politique des hommes 
de couleur et négres libres et qu’elle reconnaissait la nécessité 
de se soumettre a la volonté de l’assemblée nationale et du roi 
lorsqu’elle lui serait officiellement notifiée. 
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No. 31 du samedi 8 novembre 1919 

La loi du 4 avril fut officiellement regue le 29 mai; elle 
n’excita aucun trouble au Cap; a Port-au-Prince elle fut publiée 
sans obstacle; aux Cayes elle donna lieu le 17 juin & un 
arrété de l’assemblée provinciale du sud et des communes 
réunies, qui déterminait les conditions de notification de la loi 
aux gens de couleur séparés encore des blancs et les appelait & 
se concerter avec les blancs pour executer la loi et faire rentrer 
les esclaves dans le devoir. (17 juin). 

A Jérémie la résistance a la loi du 4 avril provoqua l’inter- 
vention du commandant du Nord Cambefort prés des com- 
missaires de la Grande Anse au Cap. II les pria, ne pouvant 
leur donner des ordres, de rentrer dans leur quartier, d’y 
exciter les blancs 4 la soumission & la loi et leur conseiller de se 
faire accompagner de gens de couleur du Cap qui obtiendraient 
de leurs fréres de Jérémie l’oubli des injustices passées. Le 
résultat désiré fut obtenu et la dépendance de Jérémie, la seule 
qui n’eut pas été dévastée rentra dans le calme parfait. (14 
juillet). 

Aprés son arrété du 27 mai, l’assembleé coloniale reprit la 
discussion du plan d’organisation de la colonie présenté par 
Dumas. Le 5 juin, elle décida de consacrer 4 séances par 
semaine 4 cet objet, les autres séances restant affectées a la 
lecture des divers comités et aux affaires courantes. L’ordre 
du jour amena le 5 juin pour la premiére fois la discussion 
annoncée. Ce jour était celui de la Féte-Dieu. M. le Général, 
M. le Commissaire National civil, l’assemblée provinciale et 
la municipalité se rendirent dans le sein de l’assemblée coloniale 
et tous ensemble se mirent en marche pour assister 4 la pro- 
cession et a |’office du jour. Cette cérémonie se passa avec tout 
l’ordre et la décence possibles. Elle n’empécha pas non plus 
V’assemblée de travailler, et les cing premiers articles du ler 
titre furent arrétés. 

Malgré sa résolution l’assemblée ne s’occupa plus du plan 
d’organisation avant le 15 juin, mais cette séance fut particu- 
liérement fructueuse et intéressante. I] y fut décidé entre 
autres point que “le résultat du régime prohibitif en matiére 
d’importation et d’exportation étant l’impét le plus onéreux 
dont la colonie puisse étre grevée, elle ne pourra étre imposée 
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que pour les dépenses nécessitées par son régime intérieur et a 
elle seule appartient le droit de s’imposer.”” Le projet de Dumas 
portait art. IX: la loi ne considére le mariage que comme 
un contrat civil; un député d’Augy réclama que I’article con- 
sacrat l’indissolubilité du mariage. Dumas au contraire 
tout en admettant que ce contrat pdt étre régi par des lois 
spéciales maintint |’assimilation du contrat de mariage & un 
vulgaire contrat de société, et eut gain de cause. Mais nous 
ne pouvons suivre en détail cette discussion, elle perd bientét 
de son intérét et le journal lui-méme se contente de consigner 
les articles votés sans plus parler des débats. Tout au plus 
entre-t-il dans le détail des séances ot l’on s’occupe de la 
liberté de la presse et de la sureté individuelle (7 & 8 juillet) et 
a partir du 18 juillet le rédacteur constate un tel retard dans les 
comptes-rendus qui ont trait A la constitution qu’il déclare 
renoncer & leur publication. La discussion se poursuivait ce- 
pendant. Le 12 aodt on décida pour accélérer les travaux en 
cours de tenir séance tous les jours le matin 4 8 heures et le 
soir 4 4 heures, mais les jours qui suivirent furent trés troublés 
par la prise d’arme du 18 aodt et les dissentiments 4 l’intérieur 
de l’assemblée. I] semble bien que |’arrété du 12 aodt ait 
été pris par le cété Est, le cété Ouest eut sa revanche le 28 
aot au soir. 12 députés de ce dernier parti étant seuls en séance 
ordonnérent |l’ouverture des galeries fermées par sept arrétes 
successifs, en effet le 26 les galeries furent ouvertes, le 27 
le cété Est s’abstint de pardftre, le 28 le méme parti absent 
au début de la séance fit son entrée en corps dans ls salle. Le 
huis clos fut aussit6t prononcé, les galeries furent de nouveau 
fermées, les séances du soir supprimées et on décida qu’aucune 
décision ne serait prise sans le consentement de 41 membres 
présents, le nombre total de députés n’étant plus que de 100 & 
110. 


No. 32 du samedi 14 novembre 1919 


Les séances du soir furent pourtant reprises en septembre 
afin de travailler 4 la constitution. De nouveaux commis- 
saires civils étaient attendus et il paraissait urgent de tout 
terminer avant leur arrivée. Pendant 4 jours, du 13 au 16 
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septembre, matin et soir, l’assemblée pressa le travail et, le 17 
au matin, on put donner lecture définitive des articles du plan 
d’organisation ; la constitution était donc votée. Le lendemain, 
les commissaires civils entraient en rade du cap. Cette consti- 
tution ne fut jamais mise en pratique; elle a son importance 
dans l’histoire, car elle marque les tendances de la colonie. 
L’assemblée de 1792 ne subit en effet l’influence d’aucune 
autorité; il semble méme que Blanchelande se soit éloigné du 
Cap pour jui laisser sa libre initiative. En partant pour l’ouest 
le 17 juin, il paraissait s’éloigner pour quelques jours, huit au 
plus, ainsi l’entendaient du moins les députés et son absence 
se prolongeant, ces derniers ne cessérent de réclamer sa 
présence au Cap. II n’y revint que le 28 aout. Blanchelande 
ne géna donc en rien les délibérations de |’assemblée, son 
représentant au cap Cambefort, ne fit sur elle aucune pression, 
et le directeur des finances, Pouget, se mit au service de 
l’assemblée plus qu’il ne la dirigea. 

Nous n’insisterons pas davantage sur la constitution de 
1792. D’autres soins occupérent |’assemblée coloniale, elle eut 
& pourvoir au déficit du trésor. Depuis |’insurrection du 22 
aotit 1791 et les troubles de l’ouest et du sud, il ne se produisait 
presque plus de denrées sur les habitations de ces régions. 
L’exportation diminua et comme l’octroi était la principale 
ressource du trésor, le directeur des finances manqua bientét 
d’espéces. II] paya en lettres de change sur le trésor frangais; 
mais ces effets n’avaient cours qu’avec peine. L’assemblée 
prit des mesures pour leur assurer du crédit, elle n’y réussit 
guére. Pour combler le déficit, elle arréta le 13 juin ‘“‘qu’elle 
autorise M. le directeur général des finances 4 employer tous 
les moyens que sa sagesse et son expérience lui suggéreront 
pour procurer incessamment au trésor public jusqu’a con- 
currence d’un million en espéces et lever tous les obstacles qui 
pourraient suspendre Il’activité du service extraordinaire au- 
quel ces fonds sont uniquement applicables.”’ Le 18 juin, I’as- 
semblée reprit la question d’une imposition extraordinaire et 
réclama du directeur des finances un état des besoins de la 
colonie, et des dépenses estimées 4 la charge de la métropole 
et 4 la charge de la colonie. Ce fut seulement le 8 aofit que 
l’assemblée prit une décision au sujet de cette decision extra- 
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ordinaire, et determina qu’elle serait faite sous forme d’em- 
prunt. Le 12 aoit, elle arréta que |’emprunt serait du quart 
du revenu brut pendant une année et qu’il serait payé 5% 
d’intérét du montant de cet emprunt. Enfin, l’emprunt ne fut 
pas réalisé par suite des changements qui se firent dans le 
gouvernement de la colonie 4 |’arrivée des nouveaux com- 
missaires civils. 

L’assemblée pendant de nombreuses séances étudia deux 
projets présentés par son comité de justice, le premier sur la 
réforme de la procédure criminelle, le second sur l’organisation 
provisoire de la justice dans la colonie. Ce dernier projet 
élaboré par l’assemblée rentra dans le plan de constitution. Le 
projet sur la procédure criminelle fut arrété le ler juillet en 
32 articles. I] consacrait la publicité de la procédure, la 
nomination d’un conseil aux accusés, la communication des 
piéces de l’instruction, l’extinction du préjugé qui fiétrit 
la famille du condamné et |’abolition de toute espéce de con- 
fiscation des biens du condamné. 

Telles sont les questions intéressantes auxquelles touche le 
“Journal Politique” et il en est beaucoup d’autres qui, 4 notre 
esprit, en parcourant les colonnes de cette feuille et en com- 
parant leur contenu avec le rapport de Garran Coulon, 
méritent d’étre relevées. Garran Coulon, malgré son souci 
constant d’exactitude et d’impartialité, a laissé dans |’ombre 
le cété de cette période qui aujourd’hui doit attirer notre 
attention. Il a parlé avec ses préoccupations politiques. Au- 
jourd’hui, 4 130 ans des événements, quand on ne saurait plus 
réveiller la lutte des classes qui existait en 1792, ce qui importe 
c’est l’attitude des divers acteurs en face les uns des autres; il y 
a profit A mesurer leurs sous-entendus. Le monde colonial s’en 
allait en 1792—et il avait conscience d’étre arrivé 4 sa fin. Les 
journaux de ce temps nous donnent le plaisir de constater le 
dernier mot, le dernier geste, la derniére attitude de ces 
disparus . 

FIN 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 18, 1939, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


, lw Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 18, 1939, at 
10.45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by the first 
Vice-president, Charles Henry Taylor. 


The following members of the Society were present: 
George Henry Haynes, George Parker Winship, Clar- 
ence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Bayard Woodward, 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, 
Shepherd Knapp, Albert Carlos Bates, Charles Henry 
Taylor, Herbert Edwin Lombard, Lawrence Waters 
Jenkins, John Woodbury, Robert Kendall Shaw, Fred 
Norris Robinson, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot 
Goodspeed, Gardner Weld Allen, George Ichabod 
Rockwood, Wallace Walter Atwood, Matt Bushnell 
Jones, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Charles Alpheus Place, 
George Francis Booth, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell 
Sturgis Paine, Thomas James Holmes, James Melville 
Hunnewell, Abraham 8S. Wolf Rosenbach, George 
Crompton, Stephen Willard Phillips, Edward Tucker- 
man Esty, Reginald Washburn, Wilbur Macey Stone, 
Robert William Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley Morse, 
Charles Taylor Tatman, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Thomas 
Winthrop Streeter, William Irving Clark, Frederick 
Edward Brasch, George Gregerson Wolkins, Howard 
Corning, Henry Wilder Foote, Allyn Bailey Forbes, 
Philip Ainsworth Means, Hermann Frederick Clarke, 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, Lathrop Colgate Harper, 
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Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., James Duncan Phillips, 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander Hamilton Bullock, 
Theron Johnson Damon, Albert White Rice, Fred- 
erick Lewis Weis, Donald McKay Frost, Harry 
Andrew Wright. 


It was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
records of the last meeting. 


The report of the Council of the Society was 
presented by the Director, Mr. Brigham; the Treas- 
urer’s report by Mr. Bullock; and the Librarian’s 
report by Mr. Vail. It was voted to accept these 
reports and refer them to the Committee on Publica- 
tions. 


The election of the President being in order, the 
Chairman appointed a committee, consisting of Messrs 
James D. Phillips, Lawrence W. Jenkins, and Donald 
M. Frost, to distribute, collect and count ballots for the 
President, who reported that there were fifty-two 
ballots cast and all for Samuel Eliot Morison, who was 
thereupon declared elected. 


The Chairman then appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. George P. Winship, George G. 
Wolkins, and Frederick L. Weis to nominate other 
officers, who reported the following nominations: 


Vice-presidents 
Charles Henry Taylor, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D.,of Charles River, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Boylston, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Matt Bushnell Jones, Litt.D., of Newton Centre, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
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Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Recording Secretary 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, LL.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Claurence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 


Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be 
requested to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being 
done and no other ballot being offered, the foregoing 
nominees were declared elected. 


The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge 
of his duties by Mr. Charles T. Tatman. 


The Chairman, in behalf of the Council, then pro- 
posed for membership in the Society: 


William McIntire Elkins, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Clarence Henry Haring, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Chairman appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Allyn B. Forbes, Hermann F. Clarke, and 
Lathrop C. Harper, who reported that fifty ballots 
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had been cast and all for the persons nominated, and 
they were declared elected. 


Papers were then read by Henry W. Foote on ‘‘Musi- 
cal Life in Boston in the Eighteenth Century” and by 
Frederick E. Brasch on ‘‘The Newtonian Epoch in the 
American Colonies.”” A paper by Wilbur Macey Stone, 
on “The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes,”’ was read 
by title. It was voted to refer the papers to the Com- 
mittee on Publications. 

Mr. Brigham reported briefly on the exhibition of 
articles on display in the Library. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Paul B. Morgan at his 
house, 21 Cedar Street. 


HuBBARD BLAKESLEE, 
Recording Secretary 


J 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


= chief purpose of the Society is to build up its 
Library and to make it increasingly of service to 
researchers. Hence the Librarian’s Report, in its de- 
tailed account of acquisitions, covers the most im- 
portant happenings of the year. The building has been 
kept in good condition, fortunately without much 
expense for repair. The most serious need is an addi- 
tion to the book-stack. Crowded conditions are every- 
where apparent, with recently bound newspapers 
forced to be stored in what used to be the coal-cellar, 
and practically all the shelves in the main library 
strained to the utmost. Only by the constant shifting of 
collections can room be found for current acquisitions. 

The staff, though inadequate in number, has at 
least not been reduced, in spite of our curtailed income. 
Fortunately we have been enabled to take advantage 
of considerable aid from WPA workers, who have 
helped much in the listing, filing and arranging of 
material. This has been particularly noticeable in the 
bindery, in the cataloguing of the large collection of 
periodicals, and in the arranging and indexing of 
manuscripts. In the last named department, Mr. 
William S. Piper, with college training and considerable 
manuscript experience, has given us valued assistance, 
chiefly in the indexing of such manuscripts as log- 
books, account-books, diaries and similar material 
hitherto uncatalogued. 

The Society has contributed illustrative material to 
several important exhibits in other localities—por- 
traits to the Metropolitan Museum exhibit “Life in 
America for Three Hundred Years,’ to the Grolier 
Club exhibit of Frankliniana, early cookbooks to the 
Garden Club of America, circus posters to the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, and several engravings 
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to the summer show of the Fogg Museum, not to men- 
tion many American prints to the recent exhibit at our 
local Worcester Art Museum. 

Work has continued on projects in which the 
Society is interested. The finished manuscript of 
Mr. Holmes’ Bibliography of Cotton Mather has been 
sent to the printer for estimate and examination. The 
compilation of the additional volumes for the Bowen 
“History of Woodstock,” being carried on by Mr. 
Donald L. Jacobus under the terms of Mr. Bowen’s 
will, is progressing very favorably. 

There have been three deaths in the membership 
since the last meeting. Joseph Grafton Minot, of Santa 
Barbara, California, elected in 1925, died June 19, 1939. 
Frank C. Deering, of Saco, Maine, elected in 1931, 
collector of Americana and especially of material re- 
lating to the American Indian, died August 12, 1939. 
George Watson Cole, of Pasadena, California, elected 
in 1918, bibliographer and librarian-emeritus of the 
Huntington Library, died October 10, 1939. Obituary 
notices of these members will appear in the printed 
Proceedings. 

The question of income necessary to run the Society 
and its Library is becoming increasingly serious—a 
trouble probably common to most institutions. The 
calling of numerous bonds bearing a high interest, and 
the necessity of reinvesting in securities producing a 
much smaller income, means a loss to us of about $3000 
a year. Our only hope is for an improvement in finan- 
cial conditions or a large addition to our endowment. 

The year 1939 marks the 150th anniversary of the 
establishment of the American Book of Common 
Prayer, an event of especial interest to this Society, 
since its Library possesses one of the largest collections 
of the many American editions and printings of this 
famous volume. The Book of Common Prayer for the 
grace and beauty of its language is accepted as one of 
the great books of the world. Its origins are shrouded 
in antiquity. Evolved from forms of worship used 
centuries ago in Egypt, Greece, Rome and the Orient, 
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it was established as the legal form of public worship 
by Act of Parliament in 1549. A subject of constant 
debate and the kernel of a religion that persisted 
through successive reigns, it profoundly influenced the 
political, moral and intellectual life of the English 
world. Yet with but few unimportant alterations, it 
has remained unchanged for nearly four hundred years. 

In the colonies those who followed the rites of the 
Anglican Church used the standard Book of Common 
Prayer ordained by the Act of Uniformity passed by 
Parliament in 1662. In New England the early colo- 
nists frowned upon the Anglican Church, and especially 
its ritual, since many of them had left England for 
freedom of religious worship. But in New York and 
the colonies to the South, episcopacy, and conse- 
quently the Book of Common Prayer, was generally 
accepted. In the eighteenth century, even in New 
England, the Anglican Church had gained a strong 
foothold. 

At the close of the American Revolution it was 
found necessary to make certain alterations in the 
Prayer Book to adapt it to the change of rulers. In 
England religion was established by the State and all 
forms of worship were dictated by Parliament and the 
Crown. But in the new America where the State did 
not control religion, the Church itself was its own 
supreme government. But when it became necessary 
to have American bishops consecrated, in order to 
preserve the apostolic succession, it was found that 
this could not be done in England without a special 
Act of Parliament. The Scottish bishops, however, 
offered no such objection, and in 1784 Rev. Samuel 
Seabury of Connecticut journeyed to Aberdeen, where 
he was duly consecrated. Three years later, a special 
Act of Parliament was passed, by which Rev. William 
White was consecrated as Bishop of Pennsylvania and 
Rev. Samuel Provoost as Bishop of New York. 

The chief reason for altering the Book of Common 
Prayer was to change the prayers for the King and the 
royal family. But as conventions met in the various 
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States in 1784 and 1785, other alterations were sug- 
gested making many changes in the liturgy. Finally a 
general convention met in Philadelphia in October 
1785 and prepared a new Book of Common Prayer 
which was proposed for adoption by the Church, and 
in the following year Hall & Sellers of Philadelphia 
printed the volume which became known as the 
“Proposed” book. It met with immediate disfavor, 
however, as it contained too many radical changes, 
omitting both the Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds, 
altering the Apostles’ Creed and making many de- 
partures from the original text. 

The Church never adopted the ‘‘Proposed’”’ book, 
and late in 1789 a general convention met in Phila- 
delphia, and a new Prayer Book which reconciled 
conflicting opinion was prepared. On October 16, 1789 
the convention authorized the printing of the volume, 
and in 1790 it appeared in Philadelphia, to become the 
first standard Prayer Book of the Church. Always sub- 
ject to revision by subsequent conventions, it has been 
revised eight times, although it is true that later 
revisions made it conform more and more to the first 
authorized Prayer Book of 1549. The latest revision, 
that of 1928, printed by the Merrymount Press, is one 
of the finest examples of typography and book-making 
ever produced in the United States. 

The reason for this rather detailed account of the 
American Book of Common Prayer is because we have 
used the occasion of its 150th anniversary to place on 
exhibition a selection of our early Prayer Books and 
also of the early printed Journals of the general and 
State conventions relating to the subject. Also a few 
of the English Prayer Books, from 1587 to 1736, are 
shown. The exhibit is in one of the cases in the upper 
hall, and in the other case are displayed some of the 
more rare and interesting acquistions made by the 
Library during the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE 8S. BriGHAM, 
For the Council 


+ 
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OBITUARIES 


GEORGE WATSON COLE 


George Watson Cole, librarian emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, and 
one of the outstanding American bibliographers of 
the day, died at his home in Pasadena, California, 
October 10, 1939, in his ninetieth year. He was born 
in Warren, Litchfield County, Connecticut, a few 
miles west of Litchfield, September 6, 1850, only child 
of Munson and Antoinette Fidelia (Taylor) Cole. At 
Colebrook and Torrington his father manufactured 
hooples—children’s hoops—for the New York market, 
dealt in bone dust and other homely products, inter- 
ested himself in some patents, and undertook some 
real estate ventures in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and even in Minnesota. The son at sixteen was away 
from home in another neighboring town, getting a 
simple but straightforward education, learning easily 
anything which interested him, as his teacher said in 
somewhat gentle rebuke. Besides taking the regulation 
studies, he also had lessons on the piano. In later 
years he played the violin and he loved music all his 
life. 

When George was seventeen, his father died at the 
age of fifty. Two years later his mother, at the age of 
forty, married Levi W. Thrall, a widower with nine 
children, of Guilford, Conn. George had moved on to 
Phillips Academy at Andover and, nearing eighteen, 
wrote to the Rev. Archibald Geikie, his old pastor, 
that he had decided on civil engineering as a profession. 
Six months later he was seeking, from the same 
correspondent, advice on what to read. This was the 
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beginning of his lifelong habit of seeking advice at any 
contemplated advance in his career. At nineteen he 
was apparently headed for Harvard, and was more 
than toying with the idea of making “literature’’ his 
livelihood. In this last he was bluntly discouraged by 
Mr. Geikie, who felt that literature would lead, in its 
poverty, to a “life of mortification.”’ ‘‘Choose rather,’ 
he wrote, “medicine or civil engineering, and if you 
have leisure and feel inclined to write, make that a 
pastime or a means of relaxation and gratification.” 
The literary bug had evidently bitten rather deep; 
George contributed a brief story to the “Waverly 
Magazine, and Literary Repository” of December 10, 
1870. When Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was twenty-four, 
in 1868, she published “The Gates Ajar.”’ She had 
grown up in Andover and felt a deep interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the Academy boys. Five of her 
letters to George Watson Cole have been preserved. 
Four of them date after his two years’ stay at the 
Andover school had ended—ended to the relief, 
apparently, both of George and of the administration. 
He went from Andover to Exeter, and Miss Phelps 
begs him not to be discouraged or depressed, but to 
retrieve at Exeter the ground lost at Andover. 
Family life, however, did not run smoothly. Money 
was tied up in unfortunate real estate and George’s 
mother was much involved in her large step-family. A 
full calendar year (1871) at Exeter and he was flound- 
ering over possibilities and impossibilities of a special 
course at Yale. Then, three days after his twenty- 
second birthday, he married one of the nine step- 
children, with school teaching in one of the little 
country schools of Litchfield County his only financial 
refuge. Before he was twenty-three, he was a widower. 
He kept on teaching school and decided to combine 
with it the study of law. He read law in various law 
offices and taught in various country schools, always 
in Litchfield County. On his twenty-sixth birthday, 
September 6, 1876, he was admitted to the Bar, and in 
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January of the following year he hung out his shingle 
as Attorney and Counsellor at Law in Plymouth, 
Litchfield County, a town of some six hundred 
inhabitants. Business was not lucrative, but in his 
first year he mastered Takigraphy, or shorthand, 
Lindsley’s System, which he adapted to his own ideas, 
and used constantly throughout his life. In January 
1878 he married Miss Louise E. Warner of New Haven, 
daughter of the Rev. Wyllys Warner, late Treasurer 
and Secretary of Yale College. She had been an 
invalid, and remained in delicate health during the 
thirteen years of their married life. 

Mr. Cole stood “lawyering” at Plymouth for two 
years and then moved about ten miles up the railroad 
to Wolcottville, or Torrington, as it became soon 
afterwards. Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s violins and the 
Torrington Library were the chief solaces. There was 
hardly a living in the “profession.” But there were 
always the books in the Library; Mr. Cole was active 
on the Library board and had much to do with the 
purchase of new books. In 1881, as variously in his 
early career, he consulted Cyrus Northrup, this time 
about writing book reviews as a possible means of 
increasing his income. Professor Northrup of Yale, as 
he then was, for the University of Minnesota came 
later, wrote back: “Your plan does not strike me 
favorably . . . Make yourself a first class lawyer and 
business will come.”’ But the young lawyer could only 
accept the thankless and arduous task of prosecuting 
agent for liquor violations in his home county. For 
five years he endured this, making a remarkable 
reputation for his office, but at the cost of whatever 
little private practice with which he had started. Nor 
could sending in items for a newspaper at Waterbury 
in the next county bolster his income very much. 
Something must be done, and his mother-in-law, seeing 
how he loved books and how he took to the labors at 
the Library, suggested that library work might be 
more congenial to him. He had made the acquaintance 
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of the Library Journal. He had discovered, too, that 
the application of the Size Rules of the American 
Library Association for measuring books could be 
simplified by transferring them to a card. This later 
became the Cole Size Card—invented at Torrington, 
drafted at Chicago in 1888 (by his friend C. O. Henry 
in the employ of the Otis Elevator Company) and, to 
quote Mr. Cole, ‘‘at length published by the Library 
Bureau in Boston, 1889. It instantly became popular, 
as it answered in every respect the conditions imposed 
by the American Library Association Size Rules. . . 
I voluntarily donated it to the Library Bureau as a 
contribution in recognition of the lasting benefit I had 
received from engaging in library work.”’ 

So in the middle of 1885 the law work was given up. 
Library work was ahead. Mr. Cole went to New York 
and consulted Melville Dewey, Librarian of the 
Columbia College Library, at 49th Street near 
Madison Avenue. Mr. Dewey was favorably impressed 
and shortly informed Cole of an opening at Fitchburg, 
Mass. That city had a new library building and 
16,500 books in it. The doors were closed till the books 
could be catalogued. Mr. Dewey recommended Mr. 
Cole. ‘Despite my lack of experience,’”’ Mr. Cole 
records in 1932, “I accepted the responsibility. 
Recognizing the fact that Opportunity had knocked 
at my door, I hastened to welcome her call. I again 
went to New York to consult Mr. Dewey about the 
proper steps to be taken to carry on the work and to 
obtain from him a set of cataloguing rules.’’ The rules, 
since famous, were still incomplete, but with those 
already formulated copied into a blank book, Mr. Cole 
left Torrington in August 1885, for Fitchburg. Gain- 
ing access to the building, he found the books in an 
orderly arrangement on the shelves, strictly according 
to sizes. He first sorted out the volumes of fiction, 
arranged them in alphabetical order by authors, and 
admitted the public. Then he went off in September, 
at Mr. Dewey’s urgent advice, to the Lake George 
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Conference of the American Library Association, 
and there met the most distinguished members of his 
newly chosen profession. Among them were Justin 
Winsor, Charles Ammi Cutler and William Frederick 
Poole. Mr. Dewey had with him the Second Edition of 
his Decimal Classification, just off the press; he was 
delighted with the story of the first days of Cole’s 
work at Fitchburg. The Conference over, Mr. Cole 
returned to his task, and, working ardently, took 
thirteen months to complete what the Fitchburg trus- 
tees had thought would consume three months. But 
the result was a well set up library, and a printed 
catalogue which, till rendered obsolete in library 
science, was a model in the land. Mr. Dewey was 
much pleased and impressed; he secured for the author 
a temporary position as librarian to Mr. Charles 
Pratt, of Astral oil fame, who was then planning to 
found the Pratt Institute and Free Library. Mr. Cole 
at the same time attended the Library School which 
Mr. Dewey had just opened at Columbia. 

In April 1888 Mr. Cole went to the then embryonic 
Newberry Library in Chicago as assistant to Mr. 
William F. Poole at a salary of $1200, which was raised 
the next year to $1300. The salary was not adequate, 
but Mr. Cole was revelling in the work as the choice 
library grew. On December 6, 1890, he wrote from 
Chicago to his wife who had been very ill in New 
Haven: “Yesterday we finished unpacking the Probas- 
co books. It is a truly wonderful collection and an 
opportunity of a lifetime to be permitted to handle 
such treasures. We unearthed bindings with clasps set 
with precious stones and others inlaid with silver. 
Many are rich beyond description, the tooling in gilt 
and colors being simply magnificent.”’ Six days later, 
on Friday, December 12th, he wrote his wife of re- 
ceiving that day news of the possible librarianship of 
the public library being formed at Jersey City. He 
went to New York the next day, Saturday, met the 
Jersey City Trustees on Monday morning, and Mon- 
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day evening was elected to the post. The salary was 
$2000 a year. He was to begin work January 15, 1891. 
Mrs. Cole had journeyed to Chicago as planned and 
anticipated, but died there January 13th. Her death 
was a great blow, but, the funeral over, Mr. Cole went 
immediately to Jersey City and threw himself into the 
work of organization. In June the library was opened 
to the public. It instantly became popular and for five 
years Mr. Cole built it up, adding 50,000 volumes and 
giving it a prestige among libraries of its class. His 
system of Delivery Stations was new and very success- 
ful. He was becoming one of the outstanding librarians 
in the East. 

On January 20, 1894 he married Mrs. Laura (Ward) 
Roys of Lyons, N. Y., a very dear friend of his previous 
wife. In the autumn of the following year, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole crossed the Atlantic for a month on the 
Continent and in England. It was Mr. Cole’s first 
ocean voyage, but it was followed by various others 
which, in his meticulous manner, he tabulated in a 
place-to-place record, and summarized, nine voyages, 
1895-1929, as totalling 3 years, 3 months and 23 days. 

On returning from the first European trip, Mr. Cole 
was stricken with typhoid fever and, resigning his 
position at the Jersey City Library in December 1895, 
he went to Bermuda with Mrs. Cole. In a three 
months’ visit to the islands, Bermuda in all its phases— 
its history, its fauna, its flora—absorbed his attention. 
A great bicyclist, he travelled some 800 miles. On 
returning to New York, he headed for the New York 
State Library to see his friend Dewey—who had 
transferred from Columbia, school and all—and to 
“ransack”’ the institution for everything he could find 
relating to Bermuda. From then on he was a bibliog- 
rapher, with Americana as his special field. It was not 
until December 1901, however, that he entered upon 
the task which was to establish his name as an out- 
standing American bibliographer—the cataloguing 
of the private library of E. Dwight Church of Brook- 
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lyn. This monumental labor consumed the years 1902- 
1909. The catalogue is in seven large volumes, com- 
prising 3788 pages on special Holland paper. It will 
stand as a superb literary achievement and as one of 
the milestones in bibliographical progress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cole were approaching the end of a 
sixteen months’ trip abroad and were in Germany 
when they were caught by the outbreak of war, in 
August 1914; they managed to reach New York in mid- 
September and were preparing to return to the home 
which they had established in California. On the day 
set for leaving New York, Mr. Cole went to the rare 
book rooms of Dodd, Mead and Company to call on 
his friend Robert H. Dodd. There he was introduced 
to Henry E. Huntington, who had in recent years 
purchased several famous libraries, including that of 
E. Dwight Church. The three men talked briefly and 
Mr. Cole took his departure. When he had gone, Mr. 
Huntington exclaimed: “That is the very man I have 
been looking for.’”’ The next Spring (1915), at his Los 
Angeles home, Mr. Cole was surprised by a telephone 
call from Mr. Huntington, who would like very much 
to visit Mr. Cole that afternoon, if possible. Mr. Cole 
was at home. The interview was brief. Mr. Hunting- 
ton was planning to devote the remainder of his life 
to building up his collection of books and art, then in 
his New York home, and wanted Mr. Cole to become 
his Librarian. In due course all arrangements were 
made, and on October 1, 1915, Mr. Cole began his 
duties in New York in the Huntington home at Fifth 
Avenue and 57th Street, where the priceless books from 
fabulous purchases were stored. 

Mr. Cole, through his custodianship of one of the 
world’s greatest collections of rare books, and with his 
experience in the early English and American field, was 
now in a position to give notable service to the biblio- 
graphical world. The culmination of his labors was a 
“Checklist of English Literature to 1640 in the Library 
of Henry E. Huntington,” brought out in 1919, with 
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“Additions and Corrections” in 1920. This is one of the 
most accurate and valuable works of its kind yet pro- 
duced, superior, because of its inclusion of the colla- 
tion of books by signatures, even to the famous ‘“‘Short 
Title Catalogue” published by the Bibliographical 
Society in 1926. 

Mr. Huntington continued his purchases of rare 
books, both through buying at auction and the acquisi- 
tion of entire private libraries, and in 1920 the vast 
collection was moved to its new and present home at 
San Marino, California. Mr. Cole had reached one of 
the pinnacles of the library world. In 1924, at the age 
of seventy-four, he became Librarian Emeritus. 

Still sturdy, he devoted remaining years to lecturing 
and producing various scholarly works. In 1935, at 
the age of eighty-five, he published a plan for the 
systematic arrangement of “Postcards—The World in 
Miniature.”’” In December 1937 he suffered a stroke 
which made him an invalid for the last two years of his 
long and active life. 

Mr. Cole received the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
from Trinity College, Hartford, in 1920. His member- 
ship in bibliographical, library and historical societies, 
both in the United States and abroad, was wide. He 
was a founder of the Bibliographical Society of America 
in 1904, and its President in 1916-1921. He contrib- 
uted frequently to its Papers, including ‘‘The First 
Folio of Shakespeare,’ 1908; ‘‘Book-collectors as 
Benefactors of Public Libraries,” 1915; ‘‘ Bibliographi- 
cal Problems,” 1916; “Bibliography—a Forecast,” 
1920; ‘““The Photostat in Bibliographical Work,” 1922; 
“Bibliographical Pitfalls,” 1926; and ‘‘A Survey of the 
Bibliography of English Literature,’ 1930. In 1933 he 
compiled the elaborate ‘Index to Bibliographical 
Papers Published by the Bibliographical Society and 
the Library Association,’”’ which was published by the 
American Society and distributed to all the members 
of the English Society. Of the Bibliographical Society 
of London he was an honorary member. 
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He was a constant contributor to literary and 
bibliographical journals. In 1936 “A List of the 
Printed Productions of George Watson Cole’’ included 
113 titles, nearly all on bibliographical or library prob- 
lems. Outside of titles already mentioned, his largest 
work was “Bermuda in Periodical Literature,” a book 
of nearly 300 pages, published in 1907. 

As the result of much visiting, gathering notes and 
pictures, he published in 1910: ‘‘Missions and Mission 
Pictures; A Contribution towards an Iconography of 
the Franciscan Missions of California.” 

Mr. Cole was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1918. He came to the meetings when he was 
in the East, and in 1928 read at the October meeting 
a highly valuable paper on “Lewis Hughes, the Mili- 
tant Minister of the Bermudas and his Printed 
Works.” He was in friendly touch with the Society for 
many years, sending frequent gifts of material to the 
Library. In 1934 he gave to the Library his entire 
Bermuda collection, including printed literature, maps 
and manuscripts. The following year he forwarded his 
collection of 35,000 postcards, his private journals and 
his collection of personal correspondence and papers. 
This material, when it is finally arranged and indexed, 
will form a record of a busy life of over half a century, 
and a valuable contribution to the study of American 
bibliography. 

Mr. Cole’s most munificent gift came through his 
will. He bequeathed to the Society three-tenths of his 
residuary estate, to which was subsequently added the 
estate of his wife, who died December 3, 1939, surviv- 
ing him by less than two months. According to the 
Cole trust, the Yale Library, to which he had given 
his reference books, Trinity College, and the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America also shared in the bequest. 
Thus Mr. Cole died as he had lived, continuing his 
service to American scholarship through his generous 
benefactions to the institutions in which he was 
interested. 
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FRANK CUTTER DEERING 


Frank Cutter Deering, financier and collector of 
Americana, died at his summer home in Saco, Maine, 
August 12, 1939. He was born in Saco, January 28, 
1866, the son of Joseph Godfrey and Abby Josephine 
(Nealley) Deering. Educated in the Saco schools, he 
entered the office of the Joseph G. Deering Lumber 
Company, later succeeding his father in control of this 
firm. Although he spent his life in the lumber business, 
he served for many years as the president of the York 
National Bank, and interested himself in several civic 
organizations—the Dyer Library, the York Institute, 
the Laurel Hill Cemetery Association, and Thornton 
Academy, at which institution the Deering Scientific 
Laboratory was named for him. He never sought 
public office, but was induced to run for the Maine 
legislature and was elected a representative from Saco 
in 1897. He also served as city treasurer of Saco. 

He married Annie Gray Wiggin, who died in 1895, 
and had two children—Joseph Godfrey Deering and 
Annie Katharine Deering. He married, secondly, 
Frances Chase, daughter of Martin Van Buren Chase 
of Augusta, who survived him with his two children. 

Mr. Deering was deeply interested in Maine history 
and was an authority on local events in Saco and 
Biddeford. Gradually his interest in collecting the 
materials of history widened and he became one of the 
great collectors of early Americana. He owned most 
of the important source books on New England 
history, such as Levett’s Voyage, Hubbard’s Narrative, 
Mourt’s Relation and Morton’s New England Me- 
morial, the excessively rare Hariot’s Virginia and 
Rosier’s Virginia, and a set of Jesuit Relations. He 
acquired many rare Western narratives, as well as 
scarce volumes in general Americana. One of the 
prominent features of his library was the almost com- 
plete collection which he gathered of Indian narratives 
and captivities, in which field his collection was un- 
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rivalled in the country. He took especial pride in fine 
bindings, and the book vault in his home at Saco was 
an inviting retreat for the scholar and historian. He 
was a member of the Club of Odd Volumes of Boston, 
and received the honorary degree of A.M. from Bates 
College in 1937. 

He was elected to membership in the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1931, and was much interested 
in its Library. He made contributions to its funds, 
sent frequent gifts of books, and always maintained a 
friendly contact with its officers. Both the Director and 
the Librarian of this Society visited him several times 
at his home in Saco, and remember his cordiality and 


his courtesy as much as the treasures of his library. 
C. S. B. 


JOSEPH GRAFTON MINOT 


Joseph Grafton Minot, a member of this Society 
since 1925, died at Santa Barbara, California, where he 
had made his home for the past seven years, on June 
19, 1939. He was born in New York City, on January 
13, 1858, the son of Charles Henry and Maria Josephine 
(Grafton) Minot. He was educated at private schools 
in Boston, attended Harvard Law School in 1878- 
1879, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1880. In 1881 he joined his father, who was manager 
of the Tudor Company of Boston, ice merchants, 
where he was Treasurer from 1885 to 1920, and in 
1921 was made President of the Company. 

The story of the famous Tudor ice industry formed 
one of the most romantic chapters in the maritime 
history of Massachusetts. In 1805 Frederic Tudor of 
Boston became the pioneer of the natural ice industry 
in the United States. He shipped on his own brig 
“Favorite”? one hundred and thirty tons of ice to the 
island of Martinique, and although his venture was 
looked upon with ridicule, and resulted in financial 
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loss to himself, the shipment arrived in good condition. 
He had known of the ravages made in the West Indies 
by yellow fever, and realized that if ice had been avail- 
able, much of the tragedy could have been averted. In 
1812 he was granted by Great Britain a monopoly of 
the ice trade with her colonies in the West Indies, and 
later received the same concession from Spain. From 
1817 to 1820 he extended the trade to Charleston, 
Savannah and New Orleans. At the request of the 
British and American merchants in Calcutta, Mr. 
Tudor undertook to export ice to that port, which 
trade paid well for thirty years. It meant that through 
his remarkable audacity and determination in sending 
such perishable freight across the equator, with pine 
sawdust as the best insulator, Boston was able to hold 
the key to the rich commerce between Calcutta and 
the United States. The growth of the exportation of 
ice increased steadily until about 1870, and after that 
date decreased quite rapidly. Mr. Charles H. Minot, 
father of Joseph Grafton Minot, had been connected 
with the business in Frederic Tudor’s time and after 
the latter’s death in 1864, managed it for the benefit 
of his widow and six children. The advent of ice mak- 
ing by machinery ruined in a short time the great 
natural ice business built up by Frederic Tudor, and 
it was unfortunate that the Tudor Company did not 
purchase the various mechanical patents for ice 
making which revolutionized the industry. And so the 
great Tudor Company gradually vanished as an 
important business, although the name remained on its 
office doors well into the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. In September 1923 the assets of the Tudor 
firm were purchased by the Globe Newspaper Com- 
pany, which has continued the Tudor Company as a 
subsidiary. 

Mr. Minot was much interested in the Industrial 
School for Crippled and Deformed Children, of which 
he became President and Treasurer. He was governor 
of the Massachusetts Society of Colonial Wars, a 
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director of the Bostonian Society, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. He was particularly 
interested in the genealogy of the Minot family, and 
during his various visits abroad, gathered in England 
important documentary material on the family. He 
published in 1897 “‘A Genealogical Record of the 
Minot Family in America and England,” which is a 
valuable compilation on the several branches of the 
Minot family. He paid occasional visits to this Society, 
the last time in 1930, when he was especially interested 
in the John Winthrop portraits. In his correspondence 
with us, he gave helpful suggestions regarding historical 
material. 

On June 10, 1890, Mr. Minot married, at Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, England, Honora Elizabeth Temple, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Lindall Winthrop of London and Bos- 
ton, who was a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society from 1890 to 1920, and great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Lindall Winthrop, elected to membership in 
1813, and President of the Society from 1831 until 
his death in 1841. Mrs. Minot is a direct descendant, 
in the ninth generation, of Governor John Winthrop. 
She survives her husband, as does also a son, Grafton 
Winthrop Minot of New York and France. 

D. E. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1939, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcToBer 1, 1939 


Cash on deposit 
Worc. County Trust Co. $40,792.44 
Wore. Five Cents Savings Bk. 5,000.00 
Wore. County Inst. forSavings 2,500.00 
People’s Savings Bk., Worcester 5,000.00 
Worcester Morris Plan Co. 5,000.00 


$58,292.44 
Public Funds 32,873 .45 
Railroad Bonds 83,901.75 
Public Utility Bonds 132,048 . 53 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 29,605 . 26 
Bank Stocks 36,996.00 
Railroad Stocks 30,191.38 
Public Utility Stocks 132,587.45 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 169,545.94 
Mortgages 12,870.17 
Total $718,912.37 
Library Building and jland 294,549 .55 


Total Net Assets $1,013,461.92 
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The following securities were called, matured, or sold during 
the year: 


Matured 
$1,000 Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. 5s 1939 
$3,000 Province of Ontario 444s 1939 


Called 
$5,000 Ohio Power Company 5s 1952 
$5,000 Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 5s 1957 
$1,000 Kingdom of Norway 6s 1944 
$5,000 Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co. 5s 1944 
$5,000 Commercial Investment Trust 3s 1951 
$5,000 Kansas Power & Light Co. 44s 1965 
$5,000 Gatineau Power Co. 5s 1956 
$6,000 Western United Gas & Electric Co. 544s 1955 
$5,000 Commonwealth Edison 334s 1965 
$5,000 Cedars Rapids Mfg. Co. 5s 1953 
$5,000 Socony Vacuum Oil 314s 1950 
$5,000 New York Central Electric Corp. 544s 1950 
$6,000 Tennessee Electric Power Co. 5s 1956 
$6,000 Iowa Public Service 5s 1957 


Sold 
$7,000 Commonwealth of Australia 5s 1955 
102/200 Rights Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
50 Shares Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. $5 Cum. Pfd. 
25 Rights Eastman Kodak Company 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the 
year: 


Bought 
$5,000 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 334s 1966 
$2,000 Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 314s 1950 
$5,000 Southwestern Bell Tel. Co. 3s 1968 
$5,000 Dominion of Canada 3s 1968 
$5,000 West Texas Utilities 334s 1969 
5 Shares State Street Investment Corp. 
50 Shares Household Finance Corp. Pfd. 
500 Shares Chemical Fund, Inc. 
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25 Shares Consolidated Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of 
Baltimore 
50 Shares Sears Roebuck Company 
100 Shares Great Northern Paper Company 
50 Shares General Foods Corp. $4.50 Cum. Pfd. 


Acquired 
102/200 Rights Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
2 Shares Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
25 Rights Eastman Kodak Company 


The following securities were exchanged during the year: 

75 shares Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
more 5% Cumulative Preferred A were exchanged for 75 shares 
444% Preferred, Series B 

50 shares North American Edison Co. $6 Cumulative Preferred 
were exchanged for 100 shares North American Co. 534% Pre- 


ferred 


There was also a distribution of $870.00 in cash received from 
the Worcester County Trust Company applicable to Class A stock. 

The Mortgage Account has been reduced $608.98 by payment 
from John P. Sexton, Trustee, of $108.98, and by payment of 
$500.00 from W. Gray Harris. The Mortgage Account now stands 
at $12,870.17. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $376.00 by sale of 
duplicates. 

The “Thomas Hovey Gage Fund” has been established by 
bequest of $5,000 from Mr. Thomas Hovey Gage. 

The “Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund” has been established by 
bequest of $5,000 from Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder. 

Gifts totaling $3,014.33 have been contributed by William G. 
Mather during the current year, the principal to be spent in com- 
pleting the compilation of the Cotton Mather Bibliography. The 
present amount remaining to be expended for this purpose is 
$486.92. 

Clarence W. Bowen Fund, $20,000, has been reduced this year 
by disbursements amounting to $1,315.23, leaving a balance to be 
expended for completing the history of Woodstock of $18,684.77. 
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The sum of $500.00 has been contributed by Robert F. Seybolt 
te be added to the invested funds of the Society. 
The average return on the book value of investments has been 


4.44%. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200.00 from Mrs. 
Roswell Skeel, Jr., and $51.54 from the W. K. Bixby Trust, for 
specific purposes. 


The following amounts totaling $5,824.32 have been contributed 
for additional book purchases and current expenses: 


Mabel Knowles Gage $550.00 
J. L. Whitney Estate 72.82 
Anonymous 900.00 
Carnegie Grant 3,000.00 
Paul B. Morgan 1,000.00 
Frank C. Deering 100.00 
Herbert E. Lombard 15.00 
John H. Scheide 146.50 
Chandler Bullock 30.00 
Samuel Flagg Bemis 10.00 


$5,824.32 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 

Income from Investments. .... . $31,917 .66 
Other Income 

Sale of Publications. ........ $409.01 

Carnegie Grant............. 3,000 .00 

Special Gifts, Current year... $7,175.86 

Special Gifts, Prior to 

2,773 .87 9,949.73 
Purchasing Fund ........... 4,741.35 
Profit and Loss............. 2,888.12 20,988.21 
Total Income.......... 

EXPENDITURES 
$23,532 .00 
Salaries—from Special Gifts................ 5,207.50 28,739.50 
1,514.95 
Heat, Light and Telephone................. 1,546 .88 
880.11 
Books 

$3,982 .23 
719.42 
2,675 .00 
3,207 .23 
412.44 
cone 305 .20 
Annuity Payment under Trust Agreement ... 1,600 .00 


Total Expenditures................. 


[Oct., 


$52,905 .87 


$52,905 .87 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest October 1, 1938................ $719,643 .57 
library Building and 294,549 .55 


Total Net Assets, October 1, $1,014,193 .12 


Principal received since October 1, 1938 
Additions to Purchasing Fund $376 .00 
Contributions: 
Mather Bibliography $3,014.33 
Carnegie Grant 3,000 .00 6,014.33 


Bequest from Thomas Hovey Gage 5,000 .00 
Bequest from Nathaniel T. Kidder 5,000.00 $16,390.33 


Profit and Loss 
Add Profit on Securities: 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. 
5s 1939—matured...... $200 .00 


5s 1952—called........ 266 .75 
Indianapolis Power & 

Light Co. 

5s 1957—called........ 137 .50 


5s 1955—sold.......... 86.39 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light 

& Pwr. Co. 

5s 1944—alled........ 275 .00 
Gatineau Power Co. 

5s 1956—called........ 268 .75 
Western United Gas & 

Electric Co. 

54s 1955—called...... 255 .00 
Province of Ontario 

1939—matured.... 450 .00 
Cedar Rapids Mfg. Co. 

5s 1953—called........ 700 .00 


54s 1950—called...... 150 .00 

5s 1956—called........ 135 .00 

5s 1957—called........ 390 .00 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 


$5 Cumulative Preferred— 


Ohio Power Co. 
Commonwealth of Australia 
7 N. Y. Central Elec. Co. 
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North American Edison Co. 
$6 Cumulative Preferred— 
exchanged........... $56.25 $3,448.08 
Deduct Loss on Securities: 


Kingdom of Norway 
6s 1944—called.......... 25.75 


41s 1965—called........ 89.30 


3s 1950—called........ 40 .00 280.92 $3,167.16 $19,557.49 


$1,033,750 .61 


Expended from Special Gifts............ 2,773 .87 
Expended from Mather Bibliography... . . 5,570.12 
Expended from Clarence W. Bowen Fund 1,315.23 $12,659.22 


Expended from Purchasing Fund........ 4,741.35 
Expended from Profit and Loss.......... 2,888 .12 20,288 ..69 


Principal, October 1,1939................. $1,013,461.92 


ASSETS 


Cash on Deposit 
Worcester County Trust Company................... $40,792 .44 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank.................. 5,000 .00 
Worcester County Institution for Savings............. 2,500 .00 
People’s Savings Bank, Worcester.................... 5,000 .00 
Worcester Morris Plan Banking Co................... 5,000.00 $58,292.44 


12,870.17 


Library Building and 294,549 .55 


Total Assets, October 1, 1939.................... $1,013,461 .92 


Commercial Investment Trust 
314s 1951—called........ 87 .50 
Kansas Power & Light Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
334s 1965—called........ 38 .37 
Socony Vacuum Oil 
Deduct 
Carmegio 98,000.00 


).61 
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Ocrossr 1, 1939 


ConplITION oF Funp Accounts 
Fund Title 


$3-Stephen Salisbury, 
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Principal 
$116,662.79 


$715,834 .48 


| 
23-Isaac & Edward L. Davis.....................20000: 23,000 .00 
1,000 .00 
1,000 .00 
200 .00 
200 .00 
3,000 .00 
2,000 .00 
69 5,000 .00 
7,000 .00 
. 100,000 .00 
50,000 .00 
18,684 .77 
486 .92 
5,000 .00 
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SraTeMEnt oF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
Par Boox 
Name Rate Maruriry VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 
City of Detroit Public 

4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
City of Detroit Public 

bar 41% June, 1963 3,000 2,460.00 
City of Winnipeg.......... 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia 5 July, 1955 5,000 4,962.50 
Dominion of Canada....... 3 Nov.,1968 5,000 5,006.25 
United States Treasury ....1}44June, 1940 5,000 5,035.94 
United States Treasury ....1% June, 1941 5,000 5,003.13 
United States Treasury ....244Sept.,1952 5,000 5,015.63 

Alleghany Corporation... .. 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

| 4 July, 1995 1,000 885 .00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston & Maine SeriesQ....5 Feb., 1940 5,000 1,500.00 
Boston & Maine........... 5 May, 1955 5,000 1,475.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 

4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940 .00 
Chicago, Indiana & 

4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Illinois Central............ 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
Illinois Central & Chicago, 

St. Louis & New Orleans .5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal... ... 4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
Missouri Pacific........... 5 Nov., 1978 5,000 1,500.00 
New York Central......... 5 Oct., 2013 5,000 4,725.00 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford (Harlem 

River—Port Chester)... . . 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
Northern Pacific........... 6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
Pere Marquette............ 4 July, 1956 5,000 5.000 .00 
Pere Marquette........... 5 July, 1956 —o 
Rio Grande Western....... 4 July. 1939 5,000 2,000.00 


[Oct., 


$32,873 .45 


| 
| 
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St. Paul & Kansas City 
Short Line.............. 4% Feb., 1941 $5,000 
Southern Indiana.......... 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 
Southern Pacific........... 4% May, 1969 10,000 


Posuic 


Alabama PowerCompany ..5 June, 
Alabama Water Service 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. . 344 Oct., 


Associated Gas & Electric...444 May, 
Consumers Power Co....... 3% Nov., 
Detroit Edison Co. ........ 4 Oct., 
Duquesne Light Co. ....... 3% June, 
Georgia PowerCompany ..5 Mar., 
Illinois Power & Light 

Corporation............. 5 Dec., 
Indianapolis Water Co. ....344 July 
Indiana Service Corpora- 

hice 5 Jan., 
Kings County Elevated 

Railroad Company....... 4 Aug., 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. 

Narragansett Electric 

New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association.......... 5 Sept., 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co. .3% Dec., 
Ontario Power Co.......... 5 Feb., 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. . .334 Dec., 
Philadelphia Elec. Co. ..... 3% June, 
Portland General 

Electric Company. ...... 4% Sept., 
Public Service Company of 

5% Sept., 
Southwestern Bell Tel... ... 3 July, 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company......... 5 May, 


Union Elec. Co. of Missouri .334 July, 
Utah Light & Traction Co...5 Oct., 
West Texas Utilities.......334 May, 
Winnepeg Elec. Co. ....... 4 Jan., 


1949 
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$1,750 .00 

2,000 .00 

9,195 .00 
$83,901 .75 


$4,475 .00 


2,872 .50 
5,138 .53 
4,750 .00 
5,243 .75 
5,200 .00 
5,106 .25 
4,875 .00 


4,887 .50 
5,062 .50 


5,820 .00 
4,060 .00 
5,118.75 
5,168 .75 | 
4,950 .00 


4,950 .00 
5,093 .75 
2,880 .00 
5,243.75 
5,462.50 


4,593 .75 


4,975 .00 
5,275 .00 


2,000 .00 

5,000 .00 

4,590 .00 

5,118.75 

4,137.50 
$132,048 .53 


} 
Company...............5 Jan., 1957 3,000 
1958 5,000 
1970 5,000 
1965 5,000 
1965 5,000 
1967 5,000 | 
1956 5,000 
1966 5,000 
1950 6,000 
5,000 
1968 5,000 
1966 5,000 
1947 5,000 
1955 5,000 
1966 5,000 
1943 3,000 
1961 5,000 
1967 5,000 i 
1960 5,000 
th 
1954 5,000 
1968 5,000 
1944 2,000 
1962 5,000 
1944 5,000 
1969 5,000 
1965 5,000 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Atlantic Refining Co. ...... 3 Sept., 1953 $5,000 $4,981.25 
Bethlehem Steel........... 3% Oct., 1966 5,000 5,125.48 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 
ings Incorporated........ 3 Jan., 1950 6,000 3,000.00 
Ellicott Square Company... . 
5 Mar., 1940 6,500 6,110.00 
National Steel Corp........ 4 June, 1965 5,000 5,388.52 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
414 Dec., 1952 5,000 5,000.00 
$29,605 .26 
Total Bonds $278,428 .99 
STOCKS Par Boox 
Banks: VALUE VALUE 
Preferred 
100 Manufacturers Trust Co.of N.Y. .. $2,000 $5,500.00 
290 Worcester County Trust Co. (Class A) 2,900 2,900 .00 
$8,400 .00 
Common 
100 First National Bank of Boston........ $2,000 $3,433.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston ... 5,000 7,835 .00 
55 State Street Trust Co................ 6,000 14,750 .00 
32 Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston 1,600 2,328.00 
25 Worcester County Trust Company... . 250 250 .00 
$28,596 .00 
RaILRoaps: 
Preferred 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred) .. . $5,000 $4,777.13 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) 5,000 4,991 .25 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)............ 5,000 1,250.00 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred)........ 5,000 4,266 .25 
$15,284.63 
Common 
30 Atlantic Coast Line................. $3,000 $5,580.00 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad........... 900 1,080 .00 
5 Great Northern Railway Company.... No Par 309.63 
9 New London Northern Railroad Co... 900 810.00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire) 3,500 3,350 .00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company ..... 1,000 777.12 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company. .... 3,000 3,000 .00 


$14,906.75 


[| 


1939.] 


Posuic 
Preferred 


Report of the Treasurer 


50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred) No Par 


50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion ($6 Preferred)................ 
100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore 
(44%% Preferred B)............... 
60 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 
lative First Preferred)............. 


($6 Preferred)... 


25 Engineers Public Service Company 
($5 Convertible Preferred)......... 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 
Preferred Series B)..............- 
50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred, Series B) 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 
Peter 


200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred)... 

50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred). . . 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred,SeriesD) ........ 

100 Southern California Edison Company 


(54%% Cumulative Preferred, Series C) 


50 United Gas Improvement Company 


Common 
200 American Tel. & Tel. Company 
25 Boston Edison 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co... 
65 Haverhill Electric Company......... 


No Par 


$7,500 
5,000 
5,000 
No Par 
No Par 
No Par 
No Par 
5,000 
No Par 


5,000.00 


$20,000 
2,500 


$4,862.50 
5,137.50 


10,482 .80 
4,975 .00 
3,785 .00 
4,000 .00 
3,750 .00 
1,750 .00 
5,512.50 
5,237 .50 
5,000 .00 
5,200.00 
5,480 .00 
4,987 .50 
5,018 .75 


2,525 .00 


4,753 .75 


239 
80 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (414% 
Prior | 
50Electric Bond & Share Company pe 
50Electric Bond & Share Company a 
| 
| 100 North American Company (5%% 
5,000 a 
| 5,000 
5,000 
$82,457.80 
$21,876.00 
4,285 .34 
750 600 .00 
650 832.65 
1,625 2,225.00 
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15 New England Tel. & Tel. Company.. $1,500 


120 North American Company........... No Par 
625 United Gas Improvement Company No Par 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies... No Par 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Preferred 
120 American General Corporation (Non- 
assessable Cumulative Preferred 


$2 Dividend Series)............. $120 
50 American Tobacco Company (6% 

Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 
50 Continental Can Co. Inc. 

($4.50 Cum. Pfd.) .............. No Par 


50 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
(Non-assessable $4.50 Cum. Pfd.) No Par 
100 General Foods Corp. ($4.50 Cum. 


50 Household Finance Corp. Pfd. .... 5,000 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 

Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 


100 Monsanto Chemical Co. (44% 
Non-assessable, Cum. Pfd. Series A) No Par 
5 United States Envelope Company 


(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 1,500 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 10,000 
Common 
100 Aetna Insurance Co................ $1,000 
25 Boston Insurance Co............... 2,500 
120 Boston Metropolitan Buildings 
(Voting Trust Certificate)......... No Par 
50 Boston Wharf Company............ 5,000 
500 Chemical Fund................... 500 
100 Continental Insurance Company... . 250 
25 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 500 
25 Eastman Kodak Company......... No Par 
1500 General Electric Company ......... No Par 
100 Great Northern Paper Co. ........ 2,500 
50 Insurance Company of North America 500 
300 Mass. Investors Trust............. 300 
8 Pullman Incorporated.............. No Par 
250 Radio Corporation of America... .. . No Par 


$1,492 .50 
3,475 .00 
12,343 .16 
3,000 .00 
$50,129.65 


$4,892 .50 
5,843 .75 
5,622.95 
5,840.62 


10,928 .95 
5,359 .95 


6,737 .50 
10,393 .75 
1,700 .00 


13,387. 
13,387 50 979.707 .27 


$3,000 .00 
8,500 .00 


2,500 .00 
5,097 .50 
3,952 .50 
3,703 .68 
4,379 .60 
28,125 .00 
3,641 .00 
2,331.98 
5,010 .00 
351 .50 
1,000 .00 
3,788 .70 


50 Sears Roebuck Co................. No Par : 
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102 Standard Oil of New Jersey ......... $2,550 $3,064.53 
55 State Street Investment Corp........ No Par 3,710.55 
50 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp..... No Par 4,469 .95 
60 United Fruit Company............. No Par 3,937 .40 
50 United Shoe Machinery Corporation. . 1,250 3,934 .58 
100 F. W. Woolworth Company......... 1,000 4,340 .20 
————- $98,838 .67 
Total Stocks $369,320 .77 
Mortcace Loans 
«0 $1,500 .00 
+ aa 4,500 .00 
$12,870.17 
Estate 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
have been examined for the year ended September 30, 1939, and. 
the securities called for in the foregoing report have been examined 
and verified by Cooley & Marvin, Certified Public Accountants, 
and their certificate is submitted. 

(Signed) W. LincoLn, 
REGINALD WASHBURN, 
Auditors 
October 1, 1939. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1939 

We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of 

the American Antiquarian Society for the year ended September 30, 

1939, and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, 

and that all the income which should have been received during the 

period under review has been properly accounted for and we 

examined or satisfactorily accounted for all the securities in the 

foregoing list and the value as shown are in accordance with the 
books of the Society as at September 30, 1939. 

(Signed) & Marvin, 
Certified Public Accountants 


7 
a 
7 
| 
2, 
id 
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1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 

1874, 1881 


1910-1930 


1910-1928 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
1913-1938 


American Antiquarian Society 


ConTrisutors or $500 AND MORE TO THE SociETY’s 
InvEsTEeD Funps 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)............... 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 


Nathaniel Thayer, 


Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200).... . 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)......... 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 
George Chandler, 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)............ 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000) . 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............. 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy)....... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)... . 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy).......... 
James F. Hunnewell, 
Charles H. Davis, 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston................. 
A. George Bullock, Worcester. 
William B. Weeden, Providence................. 
Charles L. Nichols, 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................. 
Samuel 8. Green, Worcester. 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.)... 
Francis H. Dewey, 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York................-. 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 
Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100) 


[Oct., 
1832 $23,152 
1840 500 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................... 21,545 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............ 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester. 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............. 1,040 
1868 William Thomas, Boston..................e0+00- 500 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 1,100 
1869 ee 500 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester.................... 10,600 

500 

1,100 

1881 5,000 
1882 1,000 
1884 500 
1886, 1899 10,000 
1907 235,000 
1889 2,000 
1895 10,000 
1900 1,000 
1900, 1917 6,000 
1900-1920 8,000 
1905 4,840 
1907 1,000 
1909 2,000 
20,000 
3,000 

5,000 

° 2,000 
1,750 
1,000 

2,000 

500 

8,125 

= 
3,500 

1,000 

2,000 

8,125 

5,100 

5,000 

1,000 

10,100 


1928 


1929-1930 


Daniel Merriman, Boston 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy). ........ 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 

Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy).............- 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000) ......... 


Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester. .............+. 
William 8. Mason, Evanston, Ill.................. 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston. 
Alice C. Gage, Worcester 
T. Hovey Gage, Worcester. 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester. .............- 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester... 
Homer Gage, Worcester... 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester... 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester... 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester ...............+. 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 
George Crompton, 
George 8. Barton, Worcester. 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester. 
Clarence 8. Brigham, Worcester.................- 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York............... 
George 8S. Eddy, New York... 
Thomas B. Lawler, New York ...............+.- 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............... 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York. 
A.8. W. Rosenbach, New York. 
Isaiah Thomas (estate). . 
James B. Wilbur (legacy) 
Henry W. Cunningham (legacy), Boston ......... 
Grenville H. Norcross (legacy), Boston .......... 
Thomas Hovey Gage (legacy), Worcester ........ 
Nathaniel T. Kidder (legacy), Milton, Mass....... 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, Ill. ................. 
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1913 $1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
1920-1931 11,000 
1921 37,000 
1921-1930 6,000 
1922-1927 Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester..............6..0000- 1,000 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore...... . 1,000 : 
1927 Jerome R. George, Worcester... 2,500 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester... 2,500 
William B. Scofield, 1,000 
George F. Fuller, Worcester. 5,000 | 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester... 2,500 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester. 1,000 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester. 1,000 
William T. Forbes, Worcester... 500 
2,500 
500 
500 
750 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
5,625 
5,000 
10,000 
5,625 rey 
5,000 
1,500 a 
1,000 
1,000 
5,000 a 
30,000 
100,000 | 
7,500 
1929 500 
1,000 
5,000 
1930 5,000 
500 ) 
2,000 
5,000 
1932 100,000 
1937 10,000 
1938 5,000 
1939 5,000 
500 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Present amount is $32,000. 

“Tsaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Present amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
of $1,000 from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.” Present amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount 
is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Present amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
McF. Davis. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General 
Fund.” 


“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,’ established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000.00. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Present amount is $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.’”’ Present amount 
is $116,662.79. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Present amount is $7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is 
$50,000. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W.Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 
in 1938. Present amount is $9,100. 

“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 
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“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of 
$20,000 from Clarence W. Bowen, the principal to be spent in com- 
pleting Mr. Bowen’s History of Woodstock. Present amount is 
$18,684.77. 

“William G. Mather Fund,” established in 1936-1939 by gifts 
from Mr. Mather totaling $12,042.71, the principal to be spent 
in compiling the Cotton Mather Bibliography. Present amount 
is $486.92. 

“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest 
of $5,000 from Thomas Hovey Gage. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund” established in 1939 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 


a 


t 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Tue USE or THE LIBRARY 


O*XE day a few years ago a distinguished European 
historian was walking along the main street of 
Worcester on his way to the Antiquarian Society when 
he discovered that his shoelace had become untied. 
He bent over to repair the damage but found that he 
could not reach so far, for he had lost a leg at Verdun. 
A roughly dressed laborer happened along just then 
and, seeing the dilemma, dropped at once to his knee, 
quickly tied the shoelace and went his way without a 
word. We are glad that this act of unobtrusive kindli- 
ness, which was so greatly appreciated by our visiting 
scholar, happened to him in Worcester and we like to 
think that, when he finally reached our Library, the 
same spirit of quiet helpfulness greeted him here. 

We feel that we are doing a good job when we 
receive a letter like this: ‘‘I want to express apprecia- 
tion for your courteous help. . . . We discovered that 
each one of us had found your library exceptionally 
friendly.”” Another reader tells us: “It is not the first 
time that we have taken advantage of your facilities, 
and the courtesy and patience with which our requests 
have always been met put us deeply in your debt.” Still 
another reader, speaking of his recently published 
book, says: “It would not have been half as good had I 
not had the rich resources of your library open to me.” 
Such praise makes us eager to do everything in our 
power to serve the scholars of this and foreign lands as 
best we may, and to make quickly available to them 
the materials they need to answer their varied and 
interesting questions. 

One of our visitors recently came to us for help in 
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identifying an early American portrait she had ac- 
quired. The only hint as to its identity was a news- 
paper clipping pasted on its back, describing an early 
New England wedding. In spite of the fact that no 
names appeared in the poem, we were able positively to 
identify the portrait through the use of this slender 
clue. One of our Boston readers secured from us the 
oldest American recipe for clam chowder for use at an 
old-fashioned dinner party. A lady from Ohio came in 
search of early American etiquette books, while a 
Harvard student wished to learn how novelists de- 
picted the American gentleman in their fiction prior 
to 1865. 

One writer, whose given name is Rollo, came to 
examine our collection of early editions of the famous 
Rollo Books, another was in search of the humor to be 
found in the David Crockett almanacs. A New Jersey 
student wished to investigate the influence of Voltaire 
on early American culture, and a scholar from the 
University of Colorado was successful in finding 
material for his thesis on the ideals of American hero- 
worship between 1776 and 1861. 

The research director of a famous motion picture 
company visited us in search of colonial Pennsylvania 
interiors to use in one of his sets, and another student 
wished to know all about the various American world’s 
fairs. From Los Angeles came an author looking for 
material on British East Florida, from Pennsylvania a 
historian in search of colonial Nova Scotian news- 
papers. We suggested the name for a new college 
dormitory to a worried executive, and helped a bright 
young lady in her search for the present owners of 
books from the library of George Washington. A 
friend of hers found that we had a number of early 
views of Mount~Vernon which were new to him, and 
an investigator from Ohio came to study the tech- 
nique of the early watchmaker. 

A half dozen of the leading American historical 
novelists have made frequent use of our facilities. 
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They have come looking for New England Tory 
material, the early days of the circus, the home life 
of the Iroquois Indians, for a contemporary picture of 
a figurehead carver at work, for the narratives of 
American captives in Algiers, the seafaring life of a 
colonial New England town and for innumerable 
details of costume, dialect, song, architecture, and the 
rigging of ships. 

One reader asked us to help him find the earliest 
native America hymns, another wanted the writings of 
a famous singing school teacher, while a well-known 
bibliographer found here hundreds of titles for his 
bibliography of early secular American music. A 
Quakeress from Pennsylvania wished to see early 
American peace literature, and an author from Natchez 
found much on the history of that city which was not 
available there. A man on Long Island wrote to find 
the history of a ship, the original figurehead of which 
graces his lawn; one of our members wished to know 
something about the rarity and importance of an early 
Australian manuscript newspaper; and an authority 
on early children’s books wrote for the original version 
of the story of Red Riding Hood in which both the 
grandmother and the heroine were eaten up by the 
big, bad wolf. A leading British bookplate collector 
spent happy hours making notes on our tens of thou- 
sands of American bookplates and a representative of 
the National Library of Ireland came looking for Irish- 
American historial material and stayed to gossip about 
our mutual friends among the famous contemporary 
Irish authors. 


ACCESSIONS 


As in the past, our most important accessions, except 
for newspapers, have come as the gifts of our generous 
friends. Though our accessions for this year are only 
about two-thirds as numerous as last year, we hope 
that their quality will make up for their lack of num- 
bers. After all, a single lion’s whelp is worth more than 
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a thousand guinea pigs. This report will tell you about 
some of our lions’ whelps. We have, during the year, 


added to the library: 
Books 3092 
Pamphlets 3892 
Prints, maps, manuscripts, etc. 1721 
Unbound newspapers 924 


9629 


This year’s accessions give us a total of 237,989 
bound volumes and 381,141 pamphlets, or a grand 
total of 619,130 titles in the library, exclusive of manu- 
scripts, prints, maps and broadsides. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Never in any one year of the Society’s history have 
we secured so many rare and important western and 
southern newspaper files as in the year just passed. 
Pioneer California papers, with their news of the gold 
rush and the sudden transition from a sleepy Spanish 
agrarian country to an industrial community infused 
with the rush and enthusiasm of Yankee vigor, are of 
the greatest historical importance and rarity. Four of 
these pioneer files were secured this year, two of them 
being especially interesting because of their rarity. For 
the point of view of the old regime, we have the Span- 
ish paper, El Nuevo Mundo for its first year. This San 
Francisco weekly began in 1864 and ran for only four 
years. Less than a dozen scattering issues are known 
in other libraries and none of them for the year of its 
founding, which we now have on our shelves. The 
Humboldt Times, published in its early days in Arcata 
and Union and later in Eureka, ran from 1854 to 1909, 
but no copies of its first two years have survived and 
only the California State Library could previously 
boast even a partial file for 1856 and 1857. These two 
important years are now in our collection, as well as a 
scattering run for the next two years. 
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Turning our history book back a few pages, we find 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century settle- 
ment of Ohio just getting under way. It too had its 
frontier newspapers, all of them of great rarity and 
historical significance. The third newspaper published 
in this state was the Western Spy which began in 1799 
and ran for many years. We now have the first five 
years of this important journal, the only other file 
being in the Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society. 
Another outstanding Cincinnati paper of the pioneer 
period had the unusual name of Liberty Hall and 
flourished for many years, beginning with 1804. We 
now have the unusually long run from 1806 to 1817, 
only one other really good file and three or four fair 
files being known for this period. Only one volume of 
the Cincinnati Spirit of the West was published, cover- 
ing the years 1814-1815. This we now have, the only 
other file being in the Cincinnati Public Library. The 
first newspaper in Canton was the Ohio Repository 
which ran from 1815 until a few years ago. Our file 
for the years 1818 through 1820 is the only one in 
any public library, the only other file being in the 
possession of the newspaper itself. 

Early southern newspaper files are even rarer than 
those of the middle and far west. We may, therefore, 
congratulate ourselves on securing the nearly unique 
file of the first year of the Frankfort, Kentucky, Western 
World for 1806-1807. An even more valuable file is the 
nearly complete run, one of two known, of the Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky Reporter for 1808 to 1820, a pioneer 
paper of unusual merit. Our new file of the Charleston 
Carolina Weekly Messenger for 1807 through 1809 is 
unique, except for a few scattering issues at Harvard. 
Southern newspaper files covering the period of the 
Civil War are of the greatest rarity and importance 
and so we are happy to have secured the best file out- 
side of South Carolina of the Charleston Mercury for 
1857 through 1865. 

It is unfortunate that the pleasant custom of printing 
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a versified carrier’s address for the newsboy to give to 
his customers on the first of the year has gone out of 
fashion. Many of these charming broadsides were not 
only attractive examples of the art of printing but were 
written by famous men of letters. One of the finest 
recently added to our large collection is: ‘‘The carriers 
of Porcupine’s Gazette, to it’s friends; on the com- 
mencement of the year 1798.”” With a woodcut of the 
porcupine above the title and with a charming border 
around it, this really excellent bit of verse is most 
attractive and is especially interesting since it is more 
than likely that it was written by William Cobbett, the 
editor of the Gazette, himself. The flavor of it may be 
tasted by a perusal of the opening stanza: 


Since I the news-boy’s toilsome trade profest, 
I’ve brought you, Master, many a pleasant jest; 
Full many a sober truth have spread abroad, 

Of foreign insults, and domestic fraud. 


The most important newspaper files added to our 
collection during the past year are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Nuzvo Munpo, 1864 

San Francisco HEeratp, 1856 

San Francisco, Weexty Bu.uetin, 1856-1857 
Union, Times, 1856-1857 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartrorp, Locomortve, 1867-1879 
Hartrorp, Reiicious Inquirer, 1821-1824 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GrorGeTown, Feperat 1813-1814 
WasHINGTON REPUBLICAN, 1822 
Untversat Gazette, 1804-1810 


KENTUCKY 


FRANKFORT, WESTERN WoRLD, 1806-1807 
Lexineron, Reporter, 1808-1820 
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MAINE 


Avueusta Aap, 1835-1838 

Beurast, Marve Worxinc MeEn’s Apvocats, 1830-1832 
Gazette, 1816, 1820 

KENNEBECK JOURNAL, 1844-1865 

KENNEBUNK, WEEKLY Vis!TER, 1809-1810 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 1846-1870 

Boston Mam, 1842-1843 

Boston, Every Orner Saturpay, 1885 

Boston, Fiae cr Our Union, 1865, 1870 

Boston Pixor, 1847 

Boston, YANKEE, 1814 

PirrsFIELD, BERKSHIRE ReporTER, 1810-1811 

Satem Osserver, 1841-1842 

HampsHirReE FepERAList, 1806-1807, 1810-1811 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concorp, New Hampsarre Patriot, 1869-1870 
Portsmouth, New Hampsuree Gazetre, 1814-1815 


NEW YORK 
Aupany, Arias-Arcous, 1859 
AuBany, Farmers’ Mecuanics & Workinemen’s Apvocats, 1830- 
1831 
ALBANY 1806-1808 
New York, CurisT1aAn ADVOCATE AND JOURNAL, 1838-1842 
New York, Curistian Enquirer, 1825 
New-YorKER CRIMINAL-ZEITUNG, 1859-1860 
New York JouRNAL or Commerce, 1843-1846 
New York, Mercury, 1833-1835 
New Spectator, 1831-1832 
New York, Statesman, 1822 
New York Weexty Messencer, 1833-1835 
Penn YAN, Bunker Cuvs, 1840-1841 
Satem, WasHINGTON Reaister, 1816-1819 
SHERBURNE, REPUBLICAN MeEssENGER, 1810 


OHIO 


Canton, Onto Repostrory, 1818-1820 
CuruuicoruE, Scioro Gazetre, 1800-1802 
WEEKLY Recorper, 1814-1815 
Cincinnati, Liperty Hau, 1806-1817 
Cincinnati, Sprrir oF THE West, 1814-1815 
CINCINNATI, WESTERN Spy, 1799-1803 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Avrora, 1813 

Carey’s Unirep States Recorper, 1798 
PHILADELPHIA, COLUMBIAN OBSERVER, 1824 
PHILADELPHIA, ConsTITUTIONAL Diary, 1799-1800 
Democratic Press (daily), 1807-1811 
PHILADELPHIA GAZETTE, 1802 

PrrrsBuRGH REecoRDER, 1822-1824 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON, CAROLINA WEEKLY MessEnGcEr, 1807-1809 
CHARLESTON Mercury, 1857-1865 


VERMONT 
Be.iows Fauts INTELLIGENCER, 1822-1827 


VIRGINIA 
Norro.k, American Beacon, 1816-1817 


AMERICAN PRINTING ANNIVERSARIES 


This year is being celebrated by printers and his- 
torians of the press in Mexico and New England, for it 
marks the four-hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Juan Pablos’ press in Mexico City and the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the setting up of 
Stephen Day’s press at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Collectors of early printing treasure even an imperfect 
fragment of any book printed in Mexico up to the 
year 1600 or in New England to 1700. We have never 
tried to vie with our friendly rival, the John Carter 
Brown Library, in the collecting of Mexican and other 
South and Central American incunabula, but we do 
have many good examples from these early presses. In 
the field of North American early printing, however, 
our collection has few rivals. Of Cambridge imprints 
before 1700 we now have 104 examples while our 
nearest rival has ten less. 

It is particularly appropriate, in this anniversary 
year, that our collection of early printing should have 
deen notably enriched by the generous gifts of two of 
our members. From Mr. Henry R. Wagner we have 
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received, in more or less perfect condition, examples of 
the following volumes of Mexican incunabula: 

Moura, Atonso pg. Confessionario breue. Mexico: Antonio de 
Espinosa, 1565. Medina 48. BM, JcB, NEWBERRY. 

FerNnanvez, Benrro. Doctrina mixteca. Mexico: Pedro Ocharte, 
1567. Medina 53. Sociedad Mexicana de Historia y Geografia. 

ANUNCIACION, JUAN DE LA. Doctrina Christia. Mexico: Pedro Balli, 
1575. Medina 69. BM, JcB, NYPL, U.CAL. 

Moura, Atonso pg. Confessionario mayor. Mexico: Pedro Balli, 
1578. Medina 86. scs. 

ConstiTucionges Orpinis FratruM EREMITARUM SANCTI AUGUSTINI. 
Mexico: Petrus Ocharte, 1587. Medina 105. Agreda, Medina. 

Rincon, ANTONIO DEL. Arte Mexicana. Mexico: Pedro Balli, 1595. 
Medina 135. BM, JCB, NYPL, NEWBERRY, U.CAL. 

Baptista, Juan. Confessionario. Mexico: Melchoir Ocharte, 1599. 
Medina 152. JcB, MEDINA, NYPL, NEWBERRY. (Aas has two vari- 

ants). 

Baptista, Juan. Advertencias. Para los confessores. Mexico: 
M. Ocharte, 1600. 2 parts. Medina 163. Bm, JcB, MEDINA, NYPL, 
NEWBERRY, U.CAL. 


Our collection of New England incunabula has been 
notably improved by Mr. James M. Hunnewell’s gift 
of his father’s copy of William Hubbard’s “Narrative 
of the troubles with the Indians in New-England.” 
Boston: John Foster, 1677. This was the Brinley 
copy, no. 393, and is preserved in a beautiful crushed 
levant binding by Bedford. It does not contain the 
rare first American engraved map of New England but, 
by rare good luck, we have had for many years an 
example of this map which we will now have inserted 
in the Brinley-Hunnewell copy, thus giving us a 
perfect example of one of the most precious of early 
New England books. Our other copy of the first 
edition of Hubbard contains scores of typographical 
variations from our new copy. The unusual opportuni- 
ty to have the two variants side by side for study and 
comparison will be appreciated by future scholars. 


A Cuotice Packet or Puritan Booxs 


Of these five Puritan books, all by authors famous on 
both sides of the Atlantic, the first three have been 
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presented by Mr. Robert F. Seybolt, the last two by 
Mr. Matt B. Jones, to whom we return our thanks. 
The names of Hooker, Preston, Davenport and Shep- 
ard need no introduction to the student of New Eng- 
land colonial history. Their writings will always be 
welcome in such a collection as ours. The packet con- 
tains: 

The breast-plate of faith and love . . . by . . . John Preston. The 
second edition, corrected. [Preface by Richard Sibs and John 
Davenport]. London: W.1. for Nicolas Bourne, 1630. STC 20209. 
Lambeth Pallace, Cambridge, Captain Jaggard, nen. Bound with 
this is his: Three sermons. For William Turner and Henry Curteyn, 
1631. 

The saints qualification. By John Preston. [Preface by Richard Sibs 
and John Davenport]. London: R.B. for Nicholas Bourne, 
1633. STC 20262. Bodleian, Cambridge, Sir R. L. Harmsworth, 
Winchester College, nzu. (We also have the second edition, 1634.) 
Bound with this is his: The new creature. Same imprint. 


The saints daily exercise. By John Preston. The ninth edition, cor- 
rected. [Preface by Richard Sibs and John Davenport] London: 
Elizabeth Purslow for Nicholas Bourne, 1634. STC 20259. nypt. 
We also have the third edition, 1629 and the eighth edition, 1633. 


The soules humiliation. [By Thomas Hooker]. The second edition. 
London: I. L. for Andrew Crooke, 1638. STC 13729. British 
Museum, Bodleian. 

Theses Sabbaticae. Or, the doctrine of the Sabbath. By Thomas 
Shepard. London: T.R. and E.M. for John Rothwell, 1650. 
Second title: The change of the Sabbath. London: [by Joseph Cary]] 
for John Rothwell, 1650. 


“Psatms, HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL SoNGs”’ 


It is significant that the first volume printed in 
North America was a Psalm book, for religious ob- 
servance meant much to our ancestors during the first 
two hundred years of our history. From this first 
modest and poorly printed volume of 1640, a long line 
of American psalmody and hymnology reaches on 
down through the centuries to our own time. No study 
of our cultural and religious history can be complete 
without an examination of our early religious songs 
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and so we have industriously collected them, to the 
number of several thousands of volumes, until we now 
have the most extensive collection in any library. To 
this we have now added the Bishop Robert Westly 
Peach collection of American church music, numbering 
over 6,000 titles. Bishop Peach (Nov. 27, 1863-Dec. 
23, 1936) was professor of ecclesiastical history and 
Christian evidences of the Reformed Episcopal Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Philadelphia, and presiding bishop 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church at the time of his 
death. His collection of the literature of church music, 
which he had spent many years in assembling, was the 
largest in private hands and we are indeed fortunate 
to be able to add it to our own extensive collection in 
the same field. 

One unusually rare early music book was secured 
this year to make complete our collection of the writ- 
ings of the famous eighteenth century singing master, 
William Billings. It is his: ‘‘Music in miniature, con- 
taining a collection of psalm tunes of various metres, 
set in score. Engraved by B. Johnson. Boston: 
Printed for and sold by the author. 1779.” 32 p., 8vo. 
Though Evans 16205 locates no copy, it is to be found 
in AAS, BPL, LC and YALE. Other newly acquired titles 
include Isaac Watts’ ‘““Hymns.”’ Boston: Kneeland 
and Adams, 1767, with Boston engraved music at the 
end, dated 1755; Watts’ ‘‘Psalms.’”’ Norwich: Green & 
Spooner, 1773; and a German edition of Martin 
Luther’s Psalter. Baltimore: Samuel Saur, 1796. 

Our excellent collection of the American editions of 
the Episcopal Prayer Book has lacked until this year 
the extremely rare and historically important prelim- 
inary edition containing the changes proposed at the 
Philadelphia convention of 1785 but never adopted. 
This proposed Prayer Book of 1786, though not 
accepted by the church, ranks as the first American 
edition and so must come first in any collection. It 
was printed in Philadelphia by Hall and Sellers and is 
exceedingly rare. 
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Wuat A YounG Puritan To KNow 


It is not at all surprising that our first popular 
treatises on gynecology and obstetrics should have led 
a shy and furtive existence. In spite of the fact that 
such topics were as interesting then as now, the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century Americans 
frowned on the popular dissemination of information 
regarding the facts of life, now an accepted part of the 
education of every youth and maiden. There was, 
however, one group of treatises which had considerable 
popularity for a century and a quarter but which is 
little known and seldom met with today. All of these 
four or five similar works were attributed to no less an 
authority than Aristotle, his name being used to 
camouflage the real author and to lend respectability 
to these popular chapbooks. They appear to have 
originated in London in the late seventeenth century 
and to have migrated to America in the middle 
eighteenth century, their popularity continuing almost 
to the present time, the last recorded edition having 
appeared as late as 1883. 

The most popular of these tracts was “‘Aristotle’s 
complete masterpiece, displaying the secrets of nature 
in the generation of man.’”’ Almost none of its early 
publishers had the hardihood to print their names on - 
the title pages and some of them used an entirely 
fictitious imprint. This is true of the unique copy 
which we recently secured, which, though probably 
printed in Connecticut in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, bears the imprint: “London: Printed 
and sold by Zechariah Feeling. MDCCLXVI.” Sev- 
eral editions were ‘‘Printed for the Company of Flying 
Stationers,” in other words, for sale by the Yankee 
pedlars who did so much to bring needles, tin pans, 
gossip and culture to the back settlements. We have 
located 19 editions, dating from 1694 to 1820, 13 of 
which are in our collection. 

“Aristotle’s compleat and experienc’d midwife” ran 
through at least a half dozen editions from 1700 to 
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1799, including one edition in Pennsylvania Dutch, 
one London and one American edition being in this 
library. ‘‘The problems of Aristotle . . . touching the 
state of man’s body,” was first published in London in 
1597 and also appeared in at least six editions, of which 
we have one English and one American edition. 
“Aristotle’s last legacy, unfolding the mysteries of 
nature in the generation of man,” had at least seven 
editions, of which we again have one English and one 
American copy. These four tracts were collected in 
one volume under the title of “The works of Aristotle, 
the famous philosopher,” and, in this form, proved 
extremely popular if we may judge by the fourteen 
editions located. The first of these collected editions 
appeared in London about 1752 and the last as late 
as 1883. Ten of them, including the first English and 
eight American editions, are in our collection. 

Of the four titles, the work on midwifery is the only 
one which is not a repetition of the information to be 
found in the other three parts. Nearly all of the tracts 
were illustrated with crude woodcuts, informative but 
with little anatomical accuracy. The text is an amus- 
ing mixture of sensible advice, pious admonition, ribald 
verse, popular superstition and a very little medical 
knowledge. That they were both interesting and use- 
ful in their day, we cannot doubt; that they played an 
important part in the development of our growing 
country, we may be sure. 


ARISTOTLE’s MASTERPIECE 


Aristotle’s masterpiece: or, the secrets of generation displayed in all 
the parts thereof . . . Printed for W.B.: London, 1694. 8vo. BM. 

Aristotle’s master-piece: compleated, in two parts . . . Printed for 
D.P.: London, [1710]. 154 p., 12mo. Bm. 

Aristotle’s compleat master piece, in three parts: displaying the 
secrets of nature in the generation of man. Regularly digested into 
chapters and sections, rendering it far more useful and easy than 
any yet extant. To which is added. A treasure of health; or, the 
family physician; being choice and approved remedies for all the 
several distempers incident to human bodies. The twenty fourth 
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edition. [London:] Printed and sold by the booksellers, 1742. 
144 p., wdet. front. and illus., 12mo. Aas. 

Aristotle’s complete master-piece, in three parts; [etc., as above] 
The thirtieth edition. London: Printed and sold by Zechariah 
Feeling. MDCCLXVI. 140 p., wdct. front. and illus., 12mo. The 
imprint is entirely fictitious. This edition was obviously printed 
in America, probably in Connecticut, in the latter half of the 18th 
century. AAS. 

Aristotle’s compleat master-piece. In three parts. [etc., as above] 
The twenty eighth edition. [America:] Printed and sold by the 
booksellers, 1766. 124+ p., wdct. front. and illus, 12mo. Our 
copy lacks all after p. 124, probably about 8 pages. Aas. 

Aristotle’s master-piece completed. In two parts. The first contain- 
ing the secrets of generation in all the parts thereof. [etc., 13 lines) 
The second part being a private looking-glass for the female sex. 
[ete., 5 lines} New-York: Printed for the Company of Flying 
Stationers. 1793. 130 p., wdet. front. and illus., 12mo. aas, AML. 

Aristotle’s master-piece, compleated in two parte. [Etc., as above] 
[America:] Printed in the year 1794. 132 p., wdct. front. and illus., 
12mo. Aas. 

Aristotle’s complete master piece, in three parts; displaying the 
secrets of nature in the generation of man. Regularly digested 
into chapters and sections, rendering it far more useful and easy 
than any yet extant. To which is added a treasure of health; or the 
family physician: being choice and approved remedies for all the 
several distempers incident to the human body. Printed at 
Worcester, [by Isaiah Thomas] solely for the use of midwives. 
1795. 107 p., wdct. front. and illus., 12mo. Aas. 

Aristotle’s complete master-piece; displaying the secrets of nature in 
the generation of man. To which is added, the family physician: 
being improved remedies for the several distempers incident to the 
human body. Philadelphia: Printed for the booksellers. 
MDCCXCVIII.] 72 p., 8vo. aas. Copy without individual title 
page, in Works, 1798. 

Aristotle’s master-piece, or the secrets of nature displayed in the 
generation of man: complete in three parts. To which is added, a 
treasure of health: or, the family physician. Being choice and 
approved remedies for all the several distempers incident to the 
human body. The whole being more correct than anything of the 
kind hitherto published. Worcester: Printed by Daniel Greenleaf. 
1801. 108 p., wdct. illus. in text. Uses some of same wdcts. as the 
Worcester, 1795 edition. Aas. 

Aristotle’s master-piece, completed. In two parts. [etc., as in New 
York, 1793 ed.} New-York: Printed for the Company of Flying 
Stationers. 1807. 137 p., wdect. front. and illus., 12mo. as. 

Aristotle’s master-piece, completed. [etc., as in New York, 1793 
edition] New-York: Printed for the Company of Flying Stationers. 
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1811. 126 p., wdct. front. and illus., 12mo. (14.5 cm.) From io 
card for copy in Franklin and Marshall College. 

The master-piece of Aristotle, the famous philosopher . . . Printed 
for the booksellers: London, [18127]. 18mo. Bm. 

The complete master-piece of Aristotle the famous philosopher, 
displaying the secrets of nature in the generation of man. A new 
edition revised by Culpepper. To which is added, a treatise relating 
to physiognomy, palmistry, &c. &c. [America:] Printed for the 
purchasers. 1814. Price 50 cents. 123 p., wdct., 16mo. aas. 
Brinley copy 7189. 

Aristotle’s master-piece, completed. In two parts. [etc., as in New 
York, 1793 edition] New-York. Printed for the Company of Flying 
Stationer. [sic] 1817. 114 [sic, 117] p., wdct. front. and illus., 12mo. 


AAS. 

Aristotle’s complete master-piece, in two parts: displaying the secrets 
of nature in the generation of man: regularly digested into chapters, 
rendering it far more useful and easy than any yet extant. To which 
is added, a treasure of health; or, the family physician; being choice 
and approved remedies for all the several distempers incident to 
the human body. New-England: Printed for the publishers, and 
sold by the principal booksellers in the U. States. 1820. 71 p., 
wdct. illus., 12mo. aas. Brinley copy 7188. 

Aristotle’s master-piece completed. [etc., as in New York, 1793 
edition] New-York: Printed for the United Company of Flying 
Stationers. M DCC XXXVIII. [Date probably fictitious. Preb- 
ably late 18th or early 19th century] 103 p., wdct. front. and illus., 
12mo. (16 cm.). Lc. 

Aristotle’s compleat master-piece. In three parts. [etc., as in London, 
1752 edition] The 59th edition. London: Printed and sold by the 
booksellers in town and country. [N.d., but 18th century] 129 p., 
front. and illus., 12mo. (15 cm.). Lc. 


MipwIFE 

Aristotle’s compleat and experienc’d midwife . . . Made English by 
W— S—, M.D. Printed, and sold by the booksellers: London, 
1700. iv, 180 p., 12mo. BM. 

Aristotle’s compleat and experienc’d midwife . . . The second edition. 
Printed, and sold by the booksellers: London, 1711. iv, 180 p., 
12mo. BM. 

Aristotle’s compleat and experienc’d midwife . . . The third edition. 
Printed, and sold by the booksellers: London, 1718. iv, 168 p., 
12mo. BM. 

Aristotle’s compleat and experienc’d midwife. In two parts. I. 
Guide for child-bearing women, in the time of their conception, 
bearing and suckling their children; with the best means of helping 
them, both in natural and unnatural labours: together with suit- 
able remedies for the various indispositions of new-born infants. 
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II. Proper and safe remedies for the curing all those distempers 
that are incident to the female sex; and more especially those that 
are any obstruction to their bearing of children. A work far more 
perfect than any yet extant; and highly necessary for all surgeons, 
midwives, nurses, and child-bearing women. Made English by 
W— S—, M.D. The tenth edition. London: Printed and sold by 
the booksellers. [n.d., circa 1752]. vi, 156, [4] p., wdet. front. and 
folding plate, 12mo. sas, AML. 

Kurzgefastes Weiber-Buchlein. Enthalt Aristotles und Alberti Magni 
Hebammen-Kunst, mit den darzu gehorigen Recepten. [ornaments] 
Gedruckt im Jahr. 1798. Title from Evans 33311. 

The experienced midwife: absolutely necessary for surgeons, mid- 
wives, nurses, and child-bearing women. A new edition. Phila- 
delphia: Printed for the booksellers. 1799. 100 p., 12mo. Aas, AML. 

Book or ProsLems 

The probiemes of Aristotle, with other philosophers and phisitions. 
Wherein are contained diuers questions, with their answers, touch- 
ing the estate of mans bodie. Arnold Hatfield: London, 1597. 
8vo. BM. 

The problems of Aristotle . . . Arn. Hatfield: London, 1607. 8vo. Bm. 

The problems of Aristotle . . . For J. Wright & R. Chiswel: London, 
1680. 8vo. BM. 

Same title and imprint, 1684. Bm. 

Aristotle’s book of problems, with other astronomers, astrologers, 
physicians, and philosophers. Wherein is contain’d divers questions 
and answers touching the state of man’s body. Together with the 
reasons of divers wonders in the creation: the generation of birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects; and many other problems on the most 
weighty matters, by way of question and answer. The twenty-fifth 
edition. London: Printed and sold by J.W./J.K./G.C./D.M./ 
A.B./ E.M./ R.K./ J.O. and L./B.M./and A.W. [n.d. The B.M. 
catalogue dates this edition 1710. The AAS copy is bound with 
other parts of the Works dated 1749 and 1752]. [2], 152 p., wdct. 
front., 12mo. Aas, BM. 

Aristotle’s book of problems, with other astronomers, astrologers, 
philosophers, physicians, &c: wherein are contained divers ques- 
tions and answers touching the state of man’s body. Together with 
the reasons of divers wonders in the creation; the generation of 
birds, beasts, fishes, and insects; and many other problems on the 
most weighty matters, by way of question and answer. A new 
edition. Philadelphia: Printed for the booksellers. MDCCXCII. 
68 p., 12mo. Aas. 


Aristotle’s legacy: or, his golden cabinet of secrets opened. In five 
treatices . . . Translated into English by Dr. Borman. For J. Blare: 
London, [16907]. 24 p., 4to. Bm. 
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Aristotle’s legacy . . . Translated into English by Dr. Solman. 
J. Blare: London, [17007]. 92 p., 12mo. Bm. 

Aristotle’s last legacy; or, his golden cabinet of secrets opened, for 
youth’s delightful pastime . . . Translated into English by Dr. 
Saman .. . Tho. Norris: London, 1711. 162 p., 12mo. sm. 

Aristotle’s last legacy . . . A. Bettsworth & C. Hitch . . . : London, 
[1720]. 156 p., 12mo. BM. 

Aristotle’s last legacy, unfolding the mysteries of nature in the gen- 
eration of man: treating I. of virginity, in signs and tokens, and how 
a& man may know whether he married a virgin or not. II. Of the 
organs of generation in women, with a description of the fabrick 
of the womb. III. Of the use and action of genitals in the work of 
generation. IV. Of conception; and how to know whether a woman 
has conciev’d, and whether of a male or female. V. Of the pleasure 
and advantage of marriage; and the unhappy consequences of 
unequal matches, and miseries of unlawful love. VI. Of barrenness, 
with remedy against it; and the signs of insufficiency, both in men 
and women. VII. Directions to both sexes how to manage them- 
selves in the act of coition, or their venereal embraces. VIII. A 
vade mecum for midwives and nurses, containing particular 
directions for the faithful discharge of their several employments. 
IX. Excellent remedies against all diseases incident to virgins and 
child-bearing women: fitted for the use of midwives, nurses and all 
such persons only as are concerned in these matters. London: 
Printed for R. Ware, on Ludgate-Hill, C. Hitch, in Paternoster- 
Row, and J. Hodges, on London-Bridge. 1749. [6], 112 p., wdct. 
front., 12mo. Aas. 

Aristotle’s legacy . . . Translated by Dr. Boreham. Newcastle, 
[17907]. 24 p., 12mo. BM. 

Aristotle’s last legacy, unfolding the mysteries of nature in the gen- 
eration of man. Treating, [etc., as in London, 1749 edition] A new 
edition. Philadelphia: Printed for the booksellers. MDCCXCII. 
34 p. [last page misnumbered 39], 12mo. aas. 


Works 

[The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher. In four parts. 
London, circa 1752. No general title page. Contains: Aristotle’s 
compleat master piece, 1752; Aristotle’s compleat and experienc’d 
midwife, n.d., but circa 175-?; Aristotle’s book of problems, n.d., 
but circa 175-?; Aristotle’s last legacy, 1749. Each part has its own 
title, pagination and signatures. For full description, see under 
individual titles.] 

The works of Aristotle in four parts, containing: I. His complete- 
masterpiece, displaying the secrets of nature in the generation of 
man; to which is added the family physician, being improved 
remedies for the several distempers incident to the human body. 
II. His experienced midwife; absolutely necessary for surgeons, 
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midwives, nurses, and childbearing women. III. His book of prob- 
lems; containing various questions and answers relative to the 
state of man’s body. IV. His last legacy; unfolding the secrets of 
nature respecting the generation of man. A new edition. London, 
1796. 411 p.,16mo. amu. Title from the Index-catalogue of the 
library of the Surgeon-General’s Office. 

The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher. In four parts. Con- 
taining [etc., as in London, 1796 edition] A new edition. Phila- 
delphia: Printed for the booksellers. MDCCXCVIII. 72, 100, 68, 
34 p., 12mo. Aas, BM. 

Contents: Aristotle’s masterpiece, without separate title page. 
72 p., A-F in 6s; Experienced midwife, 1799. 100 p., G-I, K-O in 
6s, P in 2; Aristotle’s book of problems, 1792, 68 p., [Q] in 4, 
R-U, W-in 6; Aristotle’s last legacy, 1792. 34 p., X-z in 6, the last 
leaf blank. For complete descriptions, see under individual titles. 

The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher. In four parts. Con- 
taining: [etc., as in London, 1796 edition] A new edition. London 
[Probably printed in America]: Printed for the booksellers. 1806. 
33 p., wdet. illus., 12mo. Aas. 

The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher. In four parts. Con- 
taining [etc., as in London, 1796 edition] A new edition. New 
England: Printed for the proprietor. January—1806. 269 p., 
wact. illus., 12mo. Aas. 

The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher. In four parts. Con- 
taining [etc., as in London, 1796 edition] A new edition. New 
England: Printed for the proprietor. February—1813. 264 p., 
wadct. illus., 12mo. as. 

The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher, in four parts. Con- 
taining [etc., as in London, 1796 edition] A new edition. New- 
England: Printed for the publishers. 1821. 286 p., wdct. illus., 
12mo. AAs. 

The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher, in four parts. Con- 
taining [etc., as in London, 1796 edition] A new edition with 
engravings. New-England: Printed for the publishers. 1831. 
247 p. wdct. front. (Siamese Twins) and illus., 12mo. Aas. 

Same edition with paper label on back: Aristotle’s works, in four 
parts. Boston edition 1833. aas. 

The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher. In four parts [etc., 
similar to London, 1796 edition] A new and improved edition. 
London: Printed for Cocker, Harris, and Finn, and sold by all 
booksellers. [at foot of last page:] Harris, Printer, Smith-street, 
London. {[n.d., circa 18507]. 312 p., engraved front. and wdct. 
illus., 12mo. Aas. 

The works of Aristotle . . . conte’ning his complete master-piece, 
and family-physician; his experienced midwife; his book of prob- 
lems; his remarks on physiognomy; and his last legacy . . . With 
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engravings. Printed for the booksellers: London, [18507]. 352 p., 
16mo. BM. 

Revised edition of the works of Aristotle . . . containing his complete 
master-piece and family physician, his experienced midwife . . 
J. Smith: London, [1857]. 320 p., 16mo. Bm. 

The works of Aristotle the famous philosopher complete. Containing 
the masterpiece, directions for midwives, and important advice to 
child-bearing women, with problems, etc. [wdct.] London [probably 
America] Published by the booksellers [circa 18607]. 286 p., wdct. 
front., plates and illus. in text, 12mo. aas. 

Title and plates in red. Wdcts. in text are reversed copies of 
those in the London, 1806 edition. 

The works of Aristotle, including his master-piece and important 
advice to females. London, 1883. 142 p., 16mo. amu. Title from 
Index-catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s Office. 


A Dozen DELECTABLE IMPRINTS 


Here you may see a century and a half of rarities, 
some of them by famous authors, some important for 
their subject matter and all unusual examples of the 
printer’s art in various towns and cities. These are but 
samples of the fish that come annually to our net, the 
which are pron.ptly served up for the delectation of our 
scholarly readers. 


Corton, Joun. A treatise I. Of faith. II. Twelve fundamental 
articles of Christian religion. III. A doctrinal conclusion. IV. Ques- 
tions and answers upon church-government. Taken from written 
copies long since delivered by the late Reverend Mr. John Cotton, 
teacher of the First Church in Boston, in New-England. [Boston?] 
Printed in the year 1713. 28 p., small 8vo. Evans 1604. BPL, YALE. 

Wapsworts, Bensamin. Christian advice to the sick and well. [12 
lines] By Benjamin Wadsworth, A.M. Pastor of a church in Bos- 
ton, N.E. [3 lines quoted] Boston, N.E. Printed by J. Allen, for 
Benj. Eliot, at the north-side of the Town-House. 1714. [4], 107 
p-, 12mo. Evans 1720 gives wrong imprint and locates none. An 
important medico-religious tract on the measles epidemic. 

Burkitt, Wii1u1amM. The poor man’s help, and young man’s guide: 
containing doctrinal instructions for the right informing of his 
judgment . . . Directions for the general course of his life . . . 
Boston: Printed by B. Green. 1731. [2], iv, 138 p., 12mo. Evans 
3398 gives no collation or location. This copy imperfect. 

FRILINGHUISEN, THEODORUs Jacosus. A clear demonstration of a 
righteous and ungodly man, in their frame, way and end. Con- 
taining five excellent sermons, preached in the Dutch tongue by the 
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Reverend Theod. Jac. Frilinghuisen, minister of the Holy Gospel at 
Raraton, in New-Jersey. And now translated into English, by a 
wellwisher to Zion’s prosperity. New-York. Printed for the pub- 
lisher by John Peter Zenger. MDCCXXXI. [12], 158, [1] p., 8vo. 
A translation from the Dutch, with three sermons added, of Evans 
3166, copies of which are in NrPt and Rutgers U. This English 
edition is unknown to bibliographers and the only known copies 
are in aas (imperfect) and RUTGERS U. 

Braven, Tuomas. An essay concerning the restoration of primitive 
Christianity, in a conduct truly pious and religious. Third edition 
with additions. Newport: Reprinted by James Franklin. [1736]. 
140 p., 16mo. Evans 3985 gives wrong collation and locates none. 
Winship locates at 

Barciay, Ropert. The anarchy of the ranters . . . Philadelphia: 
Re-printed, and sold by B. Franklin, and D. Hall, 1757. viii, 111, 
[1] p., 8vo. Evans 7840. sm, usp. Provenance: John Gill 1786, 
his son-in-law Job Whitall 1796, Samuel Coles 1805, Albert May 
Todd (bookplate), William F. Gable (bookplate). 

BugE.i, Samugyt. The divine agency acknowledged in the death of 
our dearest friends. A sermon occassioned by the death of Mrs. 
Esther Darbe, late consort of John Darbe, M.A. who departed 
this life Sept. 24, 1757. Aetatis 38. By Samuel Buell, M.A. and 
pastor of the church of Christ at East-Hampton, Long-Island. To 
which is added, a letter of condolence to Mr. Darbe, by the Rev. 
James Brown, of Bridge-~-Hampton, Long-Island. [3 lines quoted] 
New-York: Printed by J. Parker and W. Weyman, 1757. [4], ii, 
5-34 p., 8vo. Evans 7858. cus. 

Lypexker, Gerrit. A discourse on greatness, and praise of the Lord, 
composed and delivered, by Gerrit Lydekker, A.B. New-York, 
Printed by Samuel Brown, at the foot of Potbaker’s Hill, between 
the New-Dutch Church, and Fly-Market. 1766. [2], 113, 4 p., 
8vo. A very unusual imprint, unknown to Evans. 

Remarkable curiosities. Containing a description of the upas, or 
poison-tree. Of the Russian lamb. Of a subterraneous city. Re- 
markable curiosity. Concerning the Jews. On kings. Extract from 
Brackenridge’s ‘Modern Chivalry,” lately published. Thoughts on 
hard drinking. Prices current &c. among the army in an Indian 
country, in the Spring, 1794. To which is subjoined, a remarkable 
prophecy. The whole compose a genteel & expert compendium. 
[American printing, n.p.| MDCCXCIV. ([Price, single, 6d.]. 
16 p., 16mo. aas. Interesting for its extract from Brackenridge’s 
Modern chivalry. Phil., 1792. 

The trial, &c. of Louis XVI. Late King of France, and Marie An- 
toinette, his Queen. Embellished with copper-plate engravings. 
Lansingburgh: Printed by Silvester Tiffany, for, and sold by, 
Thomas Spencer, at his book-store, in Market-street, Albany, 1794. 
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36 p., 2 plates, 12mo. Contains two copperplates by Abner Reed. 
Not in Evans, Stauffer or Fielding. aas. 

The testimony of Christ’s second appearing containing a general 
statement of all things pertaining to the faith and practice of the 
Church of God in this Latter-Day [rule] Published in union. By 
order of the ministry [rule] [rule, 2 lines quoted, double rule] 
Lebanon, State of Ohio: From the press of John M’Clean Office of 
the Western Star. [rule] 1808. 600, [3] p., 12mo. Rare first edition 
of the Shaker Bible. aas. 

[Giorpa, Joserx]. Smiimii lu tel kaimintis kolinzuten. Narratives 
from the Holy Scripture. In Kalispel. St. Ignatius Print Montana. 
1876. [4], 140, 14 p., 8vo. McMurtrie’s Montana bibliography 92 
locates at tc. Same, reprinted with slight changes and variant title 
but same collation, St. Ignatius Print, Montana. 1879. McMurtrie 
113 locates at HIST. SOC. MONTANA, HEH?, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
NYPL, UNIV. WASHINGTON, ALEXANDER LEGGAT. 


Tue REVOLUTION 


One of the most amusing pieces of Revolutionary 
humor is the anonymous Scriptural parody called The 
American Chronicles of the Times, originally published 
in Philadelphia in 1774-1775 in six separately issued 
parts. Five printers in Boston and one each in Nor- 
wich, Providence, Salem and Newbern reprinted from 
one to five of the parts. Among these, reprints of the 
first five parts were issued by John Boyle of Boston. 
So rare is this edition that only our newly acquired set 
and that at the W. L. Clements Library are complete, 
while the Boston Public Library and the Library of 
Congress have the first four parts only. We also have 
scattering issues of several of the other editions, all of 
which are of great rarity. For a bibliography of the 
subject by Mr. J. R. Bowman, see American Literature, 
March, 1929, p. 69-74. 

It is sometimes instructive to look at a particular 
situation from the other fellow’s point of view. For 
this purpose I would commend you to a volume we 
have long wanted and just secured which, in its 
introduction and in the illustrations taken from the 
war then in progress, shows us how the revolt of the 
American colonies influenced the feelings of at least 
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one British officer engaged in it. This book is Major 
Robert Donkin’s Military collections and remarks. 
New-York: Printed by H. Gaine, 1777. [4], vi, [22], 
264 p., engraved front., 8vo. It was published for the 
benefit of the “innocent children and widows of the 
valiant soldiers inhumanly and wontonly butchered” 
in the “bloody massacre committed on his majesty’s 
troops peaceably marching to and from Concord the 
19th April, 1775.”’ Needless to say, our historians have 
not recorded the Lexington-Concord fight in just 
those terms. That the doughty Major was a little too 
strong in his sentiments even for his fellow Britishers 
is evident from the fact that in almost every known 
copy of his book, including ours, the footnote on the 
use of bows and arrows in modern warfare, has been 
neatly cut out of page 190. The note reads: “Dip 
arrows in matter of small pox, and twang them at the 
American rebels, in order to inoculate them; This 
would sooner disband these stubborn, ignorant, enthu- 
siastic savages, than any other compulsive measures. 
Such is their dread and fear of that disorder!’ We 
can read this now with an amused smile, but how it 
must have infuriated our ancestors! 

Sergeant Roger Lamb of the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
was much less bloodthirsty than the Major, in spite 
of the fact that he was, during part of the Revolution, 
a prisoner of war, interned at the prison camp at 
Rutland, Massachusetts. He gives a good account of 
the war, including his experiences in the internment 
camp, in his: ‘‘An original and authentic journal of 
occurrences during the late American war, from its 
commencement to the year 1783.”’ Dublin: Wilkinson 
& Courtney, 1809, a copy of which we have owned for 
many years. We have, however, only recently secured 
his later volume: ‘Memoir of his own life, by R. 
Lamb...” Dublin: J. Jones, 1811, which gives many 
added details not found in the previous volume. One 
of the most interesting parts of this later volume is his 
eye-witness account of the execution of Bathsheba 
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Spooner and her accomplices at Worcester. Two of the 
culprits in this famous case, brought realistically to life 
a year ago in Esther Forbes’ novel “The General’s 
Lady,’’ were acquaintances of Lamb and for this reason 
he was especially interested in recording the affair. 
This fine volume was presented by Mr. Chandler 
Bullock. 

To us in Worcester, one of the most important, and 
certainly one of the rarest, of all Revolutionary narra- 
tives is: ‘A journal kept by Mr. John Howe, while he 
was employed as a British spy, during the Revolu- 
tionary war; also, while he was engaged in the smug- 
gling business, during the late war. Concord, N. H. 
Luther Roby, Printer. 1827.” 44 p., 12mo., original 
wrappers, uncut. Howe was sent to Worcester and 
later to Concord by General Gage early in April, 
1775 to find out whether it were possible for an 
expedition from Boston to capture or destroy the 
military stores in those towns. He reported that the 
expedition to Concord could be carried out success- 
fully but that it would be impossible to succeed at 
Worcester because of the distance and the dangerous 
temper of the people. Had it not been for this spy’s 
report, it is possible that the first battle of the Revolu- 
tion might have been fought on Worcester common 
and not at Concord bridge. Spy narratives are 
extremely rare and this one, through brief, is of un- 
usual interest because of its adventurous detail. Only 
two or three copies are known. Other spies had been 
sent over the same routes two months earlier and they 
too had their adventures, as recorded in: “General 
Gage’s instructions . . .” Boston: J. Gill, 20 p., 
8vo. AAS, BA, JCB, MHS. Same with notes in Bostonian 
Society Publications, Vol. 9, 1912. 

At least one contemporary British novel was 
inspired by the events of the Revolutionary War and 
had its scene of action in the Philadelphia of that 
period. It was written by Samuel Jackson Pratt and 
was published in at least half a dozen editions, that for 
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1783, which we recently secured, being unknown to 
Evans. The recorded editions are these: 


Emma Corbett; or, the miseries of civil war. Founded on some recent 
circumstances which happened in America... . Bath, Pratt and 
Clinch; London, R. Baldwin, 1780. 3 vols., 8vo. Le. 

Same, Dublin, Price . . . 1780. [4], 305, [1] p., 8vo. Le. 

Emma Corbett: exhibiting Henry and Emma, the faithful modern 
lovers; as delineated by themselves, in their original letters: 
Published by Courtney Melmoth . . . Philadelphia: Printed and 
sold by Robert Bell, in Third-Street. MDCCLXXXII. 3 vols., 
8vo. Le. 

Same title and imprint, MDCCLXXXIII. 3 vols., 48, 48, 48 p., 
8vo. AAS, NYPL. 

Same title, Philadelphia: Printed and sold by Young and M’Culloch, 
corner of Second and Chesnut-Streets. 1786. 2 vols. Evans 19932. 

Emma Corbett. In two volumes. The sixth edition. Vol. I. [II.] 
Newbury-Port: Printed by John Mycall, for Ebenezer Battelle and 
William Green, book-sellers in Boston. [Evans dates it 1786, tc 
dates it 17907] 2 vols., 239; 227, [1] p., 12mo. Aas, Lc. 


RAPSCALLIONS 


The pious early historians of New England put most 
of their emphasis on the political, military and church 
history of the region and ignored the tavern and water- 
front loafers, the backwoods bullies and the sailors’ 
sweethearts as beneath their notice. But the Boston 
Massacre, which the upright citizens were glad enough 
to use for purposes of propaganda, was a waterfront 
and tavern brawl; Shays’ Rebellion was the work of 
the malcontents of Massachusetts; and the idealistic 
conductors of the underground railroad were, from the 
southern point of view, a shifty lot of fly-by-nights 
intent on stealing other men’s property in the name of 
freedom and humanity. Jacob Riis taught us the value 
of knowing “how the other half lives,” and the social 
historian, if he hopes to present a true picture of the 
times, must study the colorful careers of the rap- 
scallions as well as the lives of the deacons and elders. 

To this end we have recently placed on the same 
helf with the life of Cotton Mather, an account of the 
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adventures of the highwayman Michael Martin; we 
have made the Reverend Peter Thacher rub elbows 
with the three Thayers, the murderers of John Love; 
and we have placed the Reverend George Whitefield 
cheek by jowl with the eighteenth century Yankee 
gold-digger, K. White. 

Michael Martin (1795-1821), otherwise known as 
Captain Lightfoot, had a long and colorful career as a 
New England highwayman and was finally hanged at 
Boston for his crimes. His adventures have been of 
interest from that time to this, as the following refer- 
ences show: 


Trial of Michael Martin, for highway robbery, before the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, for the County of Middlesex, 
October term, 1821. Reported by F. W. Waldo, Esq. Boston: 
Published by Russell and Gardner. 1821. 36 p., 8vo. Aas, Ba. 

Life of Michael Martin, who was executed for highway robbery, 
December 20, 1821. As given by himself [to F. W. Waldo] 
Boston: Published by Russell & Gardner. 1821. 102 p., 8vo. aas, 
BPL, LC. 

Review of the “Life of Michael Martin, who was executed for high- 
way robbery” . . . Boston: Wells and Lilly. 1822. 12 p., 8vo. Ba. 

Mike Martin: or, the last of the highwaymen. A romance of reality. 
By F.{rancis] A.[lexander] Durivage, author of “Angela, or love and 
guilt,” “Edith Vernon,” &c. &c. Boston: Charles H. Brainard. 
82 Washington Street. 1845. 48 p., wdct., 8vo. AAs, BPL, HCL. 

Confession of Michael Martin, or Captain Lightfoot, who was hung 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the year 1821, for the robbery of 
Maj. Bray. [wdct. vignette] Also, an account of Dr. John Wilson, 
who recently died at Brattleboro, Vt., believed by many to be the 
notorious Captain Thunderbolt. Brattleboro’, Vt.: J. B. Miner, 
Publisher. 1847. 30, 12 p., port., 8vo. Aas, LC. 

—Same, another printing with same imprint, date and collation. aas. 

—Same, with cover title dated 1850. aas. 

Lightfoot and Thunderbolt [Title continued as above] Reprinted 
May, 1920, by The Vermont Printing Co. for C. R. Crosby. 99 p., 
2 illus., 12mo. Aas. 

Captain Lightfoot the last of the New England highwaymen. A 
narrative of his life and adventures, with some account of the 
notorious Captain Thunderbolt. [cut of a gallows] Topsfield, 
Massachusetts, The Wayside Press 1926. xiii, [1], 162, [1] p., illus., 
8vo. AAS, LC. 

Confession of Michael Martin [etc. as in the 1850 ed.] [On verso of 
Preface:] Reproduction in facsimile. Published by Stephen Daye 
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Press, Brattleboro, Vt., for the Windham County Historical Society 
August 1933. 30, 12, 96-99 p., 8vo. sas. 


The first hanging in Buffalo, N. Y., created an im- 
mense excitement throughout the country when, on 
June 17, 1825, Israel, Isaac and Nelson Thayer were 
executed for the murder of John Love when they 
attempted to rob him of a large sum of money he was 
said to possess. That this was one of the most “‘popu- 
lar’ of early murders is shown by the contemporary 
accounts of it: 


An account of the last hours of the lives of the three Thayers, who 
were executed for the murder of John Love, at Buffalo, N. Y. June 
17th, 1825. [Text in prose and verse, with woodcut of the gallows. 
n.p., 1825]. Folio broadside unknown to bibliographers. aas. 

The dying address of the three Thayers . . . [together with:] A 
sketch of the life, condemnation, and death of the three Thayers 
. . . [Boston, Erie Co., N. Y., 1825]. Folio broadsides printed 
together to be cut apart and sold separately. aas, U.ROCHESTER. 

An interesting narrative of the murder of John Love . . . Buffalo: 
Printed and published by Lazell and Francis. 1825. 16 p., 16mo. 4 
Sabin 95264. 

The life, condemnation, dying address, and trial of the three 
Thayers . . . Buffalo: Printed for the publisher. 1825. 15 p., 8vo. 
AAS. 

Same, Second edition. Boston [Erie Co., N. Y.]: Printed by John G. j 
Scobie, for the publisher. [1825]. 16 p., 8vo. Aas, HCL, NYHS, ! 
U.ROCH 

Same, New-Ipswich, Printed by Salmon Wilder. [1835]. 22 p., 12mo. I 
Unknown to bibliographers. aas. 

The life, trial, condemnation, and dying address, of the three 
Thayers! . . . [date on title incorrectly printed 1815] Buffalo: i 
Printed for the publisher. [1825]. 15 p., 8vo. Aas. 

Same, with date corrected. Aas. i} 

Same, another edition. 16 p., 8vo. AAS, U.ROCH. 

Same, another edition. 16 p., 8vo. AAS, CU, HCL, NYHS, U.ROCH. 

Same, another edition. 16 p., 8vo. HCL, MHS. 

Trial of Isaac, Israel, Jr., and Nelson Thayer . . . Printed . . . by 
Lazell & Francis . . . Buffalo . . . 1825. 34, [2] p., 12mo. Sabin 
95272. 

Same, n.p., Printed for the publisher, July, 1825. 36 p., 12mo. uct, 

U.ROCH. 
Same, second edition, n.p., Printed for the publisher, August, 1825s 
36 p., 12mo. HEH, NYHS: 
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Same, Buffalo: Printed and published by H. A. Salisbury. 1825. 43, 
[1] p., 8vo. HEH, NYBA, U.ROCH. 

Same, second edition, enlarged. 48 p., 8vo. LC, U.ROCH., WHS. 

Trial, sentence, and execution of . . . Second edition. New-York: 
Printed and published by J. M’Cleland, 285 Water-Street. 1825. 
[2], 32 p., 8vo. Aas. 


Though we find a few autobiographies of masculine 
rogues in early American literature, we had never dis- 
covered the memoirs of a female Casanova, forger and 
general reprobate until we came across a neat little 
calf bound volume with the following title: 


A narrative of the life, occurrences, vicissitudes and present situation, 
of K. White. Compiled and collated by herself Feb. 1809. Schenec- 
tady: Printed for the authoress. 1809. 127 p., 12mo. Aas, HEH, LC, 
NYHS. 


On opening the book we find that the “authoress”’ 
was born in Edinburgh in 1772 and came to America 
with her parents three years later. They removed to 
Stockbridge where the heroine was captured by the 
Indians during the Revolution and finally ransomed. 
She then went to Boston, married, had a child, was 
deserted by her husband, attempted to go into trade 
but failed at that and was finally tried at Worcester 
for forgery and acquitted. She then went to Providence 
and thence to New York State where she had many 
adventures in and out of jail. Hearing that her hus- 
band had skipped to Canada and remarried without a 
divorce, she went about blackmailing him, landed in 
jail again, where she had plenty of time to write the 
verses scattered throughout the book, and finally 
paused in her interesting career to compose the story 
of her 37 years of eventful life. Though she tells her 
tale with due restraint, it is easy to see that the hot 
water in which she frequently found herself was kept 
at the boiling point by the fires of love rather than by 
the activities of her enemies. 
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JUVENILES 


We always like to pick a half dozen children’s books 
from our year’s harvest and parade them before the 
envious eyes of our collecting friends but we also have 
the more laudable purpose of reminding students of our 
growing riches in this delightful field so that when 
they write their volumes on our early social history, 
they will not forget the children or the books they read 
for their amusement or the improvement of their 
minds. Here then, are some of the charming titles 
secured this year: 


The protestant tutor. Instructing children to spell and read English, 
and grounding them in the true Protestant religion, and discovering 
the errors and deceits of the Papists. London, Printed for Ben 
Harris under the piazza of the Royal Exchange in Cornhil, 1679. 
[11], 128, 130, 97-128, 1-29, [3], 131-146 p., illus., 24mo. Lacks 
woodcut front. port. of Charles IT and one leaf of advertisements. 
Our earliest edition of a famous juvenile which was shortly re- 
printed in this country. 

The history of two good boys and girls, to which is added, the story 
of three naughty girls and boys: together with the father’s advice. 
Boston: Printed and sold by N. Coverly. 1793, Price 4 coppers. 
16 p., illus., 24mo. Unknown to bibliographers and probably 
unique. 

Travels of Robinson Crusoe. Written by himself. First Newport 
edition. Newport: Printed by H. & O. Farnsworth. 1799. 26, [2] p., 
illus.,24mo. Lacks front. Unknown to bibliographers and probably 
unique. 

The New England primer, improved . . . Philadelphia: Printed for 
J. Pounder . . . 1815. 

Same, Concord: Printed by George Hough. 1828. 

Marmaduke Multiply. New York and Boston: C. S. Francis and 
Company. {circa 1850]. 71 p., illus., 12mo. A famous rhymed 
multiplication table with a hand colored woodcut on each page. 


Twice 3 are 6. 

You’re always playing tricks. 

4 times 8 are 32 

I once could dance as well as you. 


Eleven times 11 are 121. 
Come here, little boy, and buy a nice bun. 


12 times 12 are 144. 
So I bid you good bye, and shut the door. 
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LITERARY Opps AND ENpDs 


One of the rarest volumes of Rhode Island verse 
was written by Joseph Brown Ladd, of Tiverton but, 
strangely enough, was published in Charleston, S. C. 
It was appeared anonymously under the title: 

The poems of Arouet. [12 lines quoted] Charleston, South-Carolina: 


Printed by Bowen and Markland, No. 53, Church-Street, and 
No. 11, Elliot-Street. 1786. xvi, 128 p., 12mo. as, BU. 


The volume is dedicated to Washington and has 
poems to America, to Carolina and on the Fourth of 
July. Though nearly 300 copies were sold by sub- 
scription, only two seem to have survived. 

We have recently added to our well-nigh complete 
collection of the first editions of the writings of the 
Revolutionary poet, Philip Freneau, a copy of his 
important volume: 


A collection of poems, on American affairs, and a variety of other 
subjects, chiefly moral and political; written between the year 


1797 and the present time. . . . New-York: Published by David 
Longworth . . . 1815. 2-vols. in 1. viii, [13]-188, [4], [4],[9]-176 p., 
12mo. Aas. 


A volume of less literary nutriment but of consider- 
able interest and rarity is: 

The universal dream book; or, interpreter of all manner of dreams, 
alphabetically arranged. Abridged from the writings of Aris- 
totle . . . To which is added, a treatise on moles. Philadelphia. 
1817. 90 p., 12mo. 


The earlier American joke books are, almost without 
exception, copies of British wit and humor and not 
original or American. Here is one which has a con- 
siderable amount of real American humor and so is 
valuable to the student of our literature and social life: 


The American jest book, being a chaste collection of anecdotes, bon 
mots, and epigrams, original and selected, for the amusement of 
the young and old of both sexes: by the author of The American 
Chesterfield. Philadelphia: Hogan & Thompson. Pittsburg—D. M. 
Hogan. 1833. 316 p., 12mo. sas. 


— 
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We have now completed our collection of the first 
editions of the novels of Robert Montgomery Bird, 
by the addition of his important story: 


Nick of the woods, or the Jibbenainosay. A tale of Kentucky .. . 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1837. 2 vols, vi, [13}-240 
[12]; [4], 246, [8] p., 12mo. 


BROADSIDES 


Today we eagerly reach for the latest extra to find 
out the war news from Europe, what our legislators 
have done since yesterday, which of our neighbors has 
had his house burglarized, or to learn what shows are 
to be in town this week. For this information our 
ancestors turned to the broadsides posted on church 
and court house doors, in tavern tap rooms and village 
shops. Here are some of the current events of the past 
as found in a few of our recently acquired broadsides. 


State of Massachusetts-Bay. In the House of Representatives, June 
15, 1799. Whereas by the returns made into the Secretary’s 
Office . . . [Resolution calling a state constitutional convention]. 
Evans 16365, Ford 2192. BPL, MHS, MASS.ARCH., NYPL. Gift of 
Mr. Robert F. Seybolt. 

State of Massachusetts-Bay. In convention, June 16, 1780. [Rati- 
fication of the new state constitution]. Evans 16846, Ford 2259. 
BPL, Lc, NyPL. Gift of Mr. Robert F. Seybolt. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Boston, March 15, 1782. Whereas 
the General Court . . . [Printed form for use in collecting a tax 
in the city of Boston to defray the expenses of sending Boston’s 
quota of 85 men to fill gaps in the Massachusetts Line of the Conti- 
nental Army]. Not in Evans or Ford and probably unique. Gift 
of Mr. Robert F. Seybolt. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Worcester ss. At a Court of 
General Sessions of the Peace, begun and held at Worcester, in and 
for the County of Worcester, on the first Tuesday of December, 
A.D. 1781. Ordered . . . [Resolution that no innholder shall be 
licensed who entertains travellers on the Sabbath unless such 
travelling is occasioned by necessity or charity.]. Joseph Allen, 
Cler. Pacis. [Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1781]. Not in Evans, Ford 
or Nichols, probably unique. Gift of Mrs. F. A. Farrar. 

[Yale College. Thesis, 1765, 1770, 1774, 1782. In most cases, the 
only other recorded copy is at Yale]. 
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Last words and dying speech of Samuel Smith, who was executed at 
Concord, in the County of Middlesex, and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the 26th of December, A.D. 1799, for the crime of 
burglary. [Colophon:] To be sold at Mr. Reuben Bryant’s Book- 
Store, Concord, Also at Edes’s Printing-Office, Kilby-Street, 
Boston. Ford 2939. nyus. 

Trial for murder. Boston, December 18, 1813. On Thursday last, 
two young men, one named Livermore and the other Angier, 
received the sentence of death, at the Supreme Court held at Cam- 
bridge, for the murder of an Indian man, named Nicholas John 
Cruay, and his wife, by shooting them while in their beds with 
muskets loaded with balls and ten-penny nails. [The Indian had 
defeated all comers in a wrestling match and the murder was in 
revenge for the loss of the match. The story is told in prose and 
also in 24 verses]. Boston, Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. 
Milk Street. [1813]. Gift of Mr. Matt B. Jones. 

The hunters of Kentucky. [No place, no date. An eight verse War of 
1812 song celebrating the victory of Jackson and his Kentucky 
riflemen at the Battle of New Orleans]. Gift of Mr. Matt B. Jones. 


Crrcus BROADSIDES 


Our extensive collection of early circus posters and 
hand bills was greatly enriched this year by the 
addition of the following important pieces, most of 
which are believed to be unique: 


The Great Egyptian Dragon Chariot,/drawn by camels imported 
from the deserts of Arabia for Crane & Co’s great Oriental Circus, 
the largest equestrian and zoological establishment in the world. 
The caravan consists of real Syrian camels much larger than 
any ever before imported. Two of the number are sacred white 
camels or albinos./The whole of this immense establishment will 
exhibit at [Massillon, Ohio, May 11th,] 1849. [Colored lithograph 
of band wagon drawn by 10 camels, with oriental background]. 
Lith. and printed in colors by G. & W. Endicott N. York. C. Parsons 
del. 2'4” x 6’2”. 

Moral and instructive./Van Amburgh & Co’s/Great/Golden Menag- 
erie/Henry Barnum Manager./[large colored woodcut of camel 
and keeper]/Clarry & Reilley, Engravers and Steam Job Printers 
Nos. 12, 14 & 16 Spruce St., N. Y., the Largest Show Bill Printing 
Office in the World./A two-humped/Bactrian Camel!/The only 
one in America. /[rule]/Clary & Reilley, Engravers and Steam Job 
Printers, Nos. 12, 14 & 16 Spruce St., N. Y., the Largest Show 
Bill Printing Office in the World./Will exhibit at [Wooster, Ohio] 
Thursday, Sept. 29th/Admission 50 cents. Children under nine, 
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25 cents. Doors open at 1 and 7 o’clock. [Text in red, green, gold 
and black, woodcut in yellow, black, red and white]. Colored 
woodcut of camel and keeper. 3’5” x 4’10’. 

Moral and instructive./Just added to/Van Amburgh & Co’s/Great 
Golden Menagerie/[colored woodcut of fight between lion, rhinoc- 
eros and elephant, signed Morse]/A splendid/black rhinoceros!/ 
or Unicorn of Holy Writ./{rule]/Clary & Reilley, Engravers and 
Decorative Steam Job Printers, 12, 14 & 16 Sp-uce St., New York. 
Largest Show Bill Printing Establishment in the World./Will 
exhibit at [Wooster, Ohio] Thursday, Sept. 29th/Admission 50 
cents. Children under 9, 25 cents. Doors open at 1 and 7 o’clock. 
Colored woodcut in red, green, yellow, brown and black. 3’5" x 
4’9”". 

Black ostrich!/[rule]/Campbell’s/Zoological Institute!/flarge col- 
ored woodcut of black ostrich, with another beyond] [Exhibited 
at Massillon, Ohio, Friday, August 12] Colored woodcut in blue, 
green, black, yellow and white. 2’5” x 3’6”. 

[Campbell’s Zoological Institute. Lion and lioness. Exhibited at 
Massillon, Ohio, Friday, August 12] Colored woodcut without 
text, in blue, green, yellow, red and brown. 2’5” x 3’6’. 

Welch, Mann & Delevan’s National Circus Band Carriage, /passing 
up Broadway New York June 7th 1845. [Circus shown at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, Wednesday afternoon June 17th one day only.) 
Tinted lithograph of band wagon with 8 horses, opposite Astor 
House, drawn by G. 7. Stanford. Lith. of G. & W. Endicott 59 Beek- 
man St New York. 23%" x 3’8". Apparently not in Stokes Icon- 
ography of Manhatian Island nor in his American historical prints. 

Mme. Isabel in her Grand Ascension/[Lithograph of crowd around 
circus tent with Mme. Isabel performing on a high wire attached to 
top of tent pole]/Upon a single wire /from the ground to an eleva- 
tion of sixty feet /outside of Sands, Nathans & Cos. Circus. /Sarony 
& Co. N. Y. [lithographers] [Shown at Massillon, Ohio, Tuesday, 
September 16th, 1856] Lithographic view of circus tent and 
crowd, town in distance. 2’5” x 3’6”. 

Wm. Armstrong./The wizzard horseman/[lithograph of seven bare 
back riders performing various feats of horsemanship in the open, 
with crowd looking on and with circus tent and town in back- 
ground]/Who rides without saddle or bridle!/Leaping gates and 
fences./While standing up on his bare back’d steed./In Sands, 
Nathans & Cos, American Circus./Sarony & Co. N. Y. [lithog- 
raphers}] [Shown at Massillon, Ohio, Tuesday, September 16th, 
1856] Lithographic view of equestrian exhibition, circus tent, 
crowd and town in background. 2’3” x 3’2’. 

The great performing elephants/{litho. of band wagon drawn by 6 

elephants]/Victoria & Albert/{litho. of 3 performing elephants, 

oriental background]/Sarony & Co. N. Y. [lithographers]/As they 
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actually appear in their various feats, /being the same performance 
which rendered them so/great an attraction in the principal 
theatres of Europe./Now attached to Sands, Nathans & Co’s./ 
Immense Circus./Will perform at [Massillon, Ohio] on [Tuesday, 
September 16th] 1856. [lithos. of 3 performing elephants at either 
side) Lithographic poster. 2’3” x 3’2’. 

Sands, Nathans & Cos. American Circus/(large lithograph of Signor 
Bliss walking on the ceiling of the stage of a theatre, with crowds 
watching from boxes and orchestra seats]/Signor Bliss, as he 
appears in his great antipodal feat!/Being the inventor & original 
experimentor of this wonderful performance/at [Massillon, Ohio,] 
on [Tuesday, September 16th] 1856. Lithographic poster showing 
performance in theatre. 2’3” x 3’2’. 

Spalding & Roger’s North American Circus/(lithograph of interior 
of one ring circus tent with equestrian performance in progress; 
and with circus parade around the border]/The leviathan water 
proof pavilion./Area 15000 sq. feet./Capacity 4000 individuals./ 
This monster establishment comprises/200 persons & horses./ 
Kendall’s brass band composes the orchestra. [Shown at Wooster, 
Ohio, June 14th]. [circa 1848-1850]. Lithographic poster, R. H. 
Pease Engraver & Lithographer./E. Forbes del./R. H. Pease. Lith. 
Albany, N. Y. 2’ x 3’2”. 

Miss E. Calhoun, the celebrated Lion Queen, as she appears with her 
group of 9 lions,/tigers & leopards, now attached to Van Amburgh 
& Cos. Magnificent Collection of living wild Animals. [Shown at 
Dover, Ohio, Sept. 18th, 1848] Large tinted lithograph of Miss 
Calhoun and group of performing animals, Drawn on stone by 
E. Brown Jr. [1848] Printed by Sarony & Major 117 Fulton St. 
N.Y. 2’3" x 2’11’. 

Felix Carlo/gymnastic & pantomime clown/Will exhibit at [Wooster, 
Ohio, June 14th] Copper plate engraved poster showing: Carlo at 
drill, Carlo’s four train’d cats being driven by Carlo, riding in a 
tiny chariot, and five views of Carlo’s feats of balancing. Part of 
Spalding & Roger’s North American Circus, [circa 1848-1850]. 
1’8%%" x 2’3". 

Description of animals contained in the Grand/Caravan, according 
to their numbers. [Nine numbered woodcuts of a lion, two lion 
cubs, lama, black wolf, Dandy Jack (trained monkey), ichneumon, 
baboon, Saucy Jack and Little Jack (monkeys). Dated in ink 
April 1823]. 1’8” x 

Two days only!/[woodcut of elephant]/The great India/elephant, / 
superior in size and not inferior in docility and sagacity, to any/ 
ever on the continent; is 21 years old, 9 ft. high, and is judged to 
weigh 7000 Ibs. /[double rule]/The real two humped or pleasure/ 
camel, /[woodcut of camel]/This is the only one in the U. States. 
The camel is capable/of carrying 400 lbs. more than the drome- 
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dary, which has uniformly been exhibited for the camel./An 
African leopard, lama, from Peru, and a variety /of minor animals. 
Capt. Dick, will display his abilities in horsemonkeyship, on his 
small Shetland poney./The above will be exhibited at Mr. Gilman’s 
Hotel, Newburyport, until Tuesday/evening, November 6, and 
positively no longer. Good music during performance./Hours of 
admittance from 1 P.M. till 9 evening. Admittance, 25 cts. 
Children 12 4./[double rule]/Printed at the Herald Office, New- 
buryport. [1832]. 9144” x 184’. 


Tue GrRaHPic ARTS 


Two English mezzotinters came to New England in 
Colonial times and made names for themselves on this 
side of the water. One was Peter Pelham, all but two 
of whose American portraits are in our collection, and 
the other was Samuel Okey who settled in Newport, 
R.I. about 1773. Soon after his arrival he engraved 
in mezzotint a portrait of Rev. Thomas Hiscox, an 
excellent impression of which we have recently secured. 
It is signed: S. Okey Fecit and has the following title: 
The Rev? Hiscox/late Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Westerly. taken from an Original/ Picture 
Painted by M° Feke./Published by Reak & Okey 
Printsellers & Stationers on the Parade Newport Rhode 
Island./October 25 1778. 15 x 20 cm. Stauffer credits 
Okey with portraits of Samuel Adams, which we have, 
James Honeyman and Joseph Warren and with a copy 
of Frans Hals’ The Burgomaster. 

We have many thousands of portraits of the men 
and women who have made our nation’s history and 
they are all of value to the student whose business it is 
to record that history. Some of them are in paint or 
marble or carved out of wood, others are engraved or 
lithographed, but the greater number are photographs. 
To this part of the collection Mr. Foster Stearns has 
added the Frank W. Stearns collection of 128 auto- 
graphed photographs of judges, members of Congress, 
politicians, soldiers and sailors prominent during the 
last quarter century. 
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Even the lowly picture post card has scholarly value 
when it records historically important buildings or 
events. To our collection of some tens of thousands of 
these cards, all carefully arranged in geographical 
order, we have now added another fine lot of over 500 
cards, the gift of Mr. James H. Pindar. We have also 
recently secured several thousand advertising cards 
dating from the eighteen sixties through the eighteen 
nineties. These supplement our already large collection 
of these interesting examples of early advertising, 
lithography and printing. 


AMERICAN History Guass, PORCELAIN AND 
PoTTERY 


For a number of years an outstanding part of our 
collection of pictorial American history has been the 
Morse collection of American views on Staffordshire 
pottery. To supplement this collection we have now 
received, as the gift of Mrs. Robert C. Taylor, her 
cherished collection of American commemorative glass, 
porcelain and pottery to the number of 46 pieces, with 
others still to come. This rare and interesting collec- 
tion includes 29 pieces of glass, among them the rare 
Sandwich glass Lafayette ship “Cadmus,” and 23 cup 
plates, several of them of unusual rarity. There are 
also 17 pieces of porcelain and pottery, including 
plates, cups and saucers, tobys and figurines. These 
charming historic reminders of battles on sea, land and 
rostrum are contemporary memorials of the Revolu- 
tion, the Mexican and Civil wars, the Spanish Ameri- 
can and World wars. The slavery period is here pic- 
tured through the eyes of Uncle Tom and little Eva, 
with a slave in chains and Eliza crossing the ice. From 
George III to George VI, public figures appear, includ- 
ing a rare view of Mount Vernon in black for the death 
of Washington, and various other pieces bearing the 
names or portraits of Lafayette, Clay, Taylor, Harri- 
son, Livingston and his steamboat, Franklin, Grant, 
Dewey and Teddy Roosevelt. 
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BOSTON’S FIRST PLAY 


For many years historians of the stage have tried 
to find out something definite about the first play 
produced in the city of Boston. It is true that, in 
1853, William W. Clapp stated in his A record of the 
Boston stage that “‘the first public dramatic perform- 
ance in this city was Otway’s ‘Orphan, or Unhappy 
Marriage,’ which was produced at the Coffee House in 
State street, by two young Englishmen, assisted by 
some volunteer comrades from the town.” Clapp 
implies that this play was produced just before the 
enactment, in March, 1750, of the Massachusetts law 
forbidding the performance of stage plays. Mr. 
William N. Morse suggests that Clapp probably 
secured his information from Thomas Pemberton’s 
Chronology of Massachusetts. Later historians of the 
stage have copied Clapp’s statement without question, 
in spite of the fact that no contemporary reference has 
been found in diaries, letters or newspapers of any 1750 
play produced in Boston. 

Through the fortunate discovery among the papers 
of the late P. K. Foley of a letter describing the pro- 
duction of The Orphan, we are, at last, able to give the 
correct date and place of the performance, as well as 
the cast of characters and the record of how the per- 
formance was received by the audience. This letter, 
written by the young man who played the part of the 
heroine in the play, was made available by Mr. Foley 
to Mr. William Northrop Morse who incorporated it 
in his unpublished Harvard thesis: “Contributions to 
the history of the New England stage in the eighteenth 
century, with special reference to Boston and Ports- 
mouth.” The reader is referred to this thesis in the 
Harvard College Library for a complete discussion of 
the subject. Then the original letter disappeared until 
it came to light among our Foley manuscripts. It is as 
follows: 
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Boston September 15. 1759. 
Dear friend. 

A great hurry of Business has been the occasion of my not 
writing you [for] some time, besides not hearing from you, ’till 
about a week past when I rec’d your favours of the 13th & 27th 
ult. I was jealous you had gained your point and gone up the 
River. I never reed your Letter of the 17th July. The Post 
from Albany arrived last Thursday, and we learn that General 
Amherst was at Crown Point the first inst ready to proceed 
waiting to hear from Genl Wolfe. The Scouting Parties have 
taken several Prisoners upon the Lake who say the French 
have 5000 Men & 100 pieces of Cannon upon an Island 8 Miles 
this side St. Johns, where they intend to Salute ye Genl as 
he passes by, and without doubt the Genl (who has the Char- 
acter of being much of a Gentn) will return the Compliment, 
for more news referr you to the inclosed Papers. I hope when 
the English think of making peace in Germany, they will take 
care to make the Queen of Hungary pay that trifling Ballance 
which you’! find drawn between England & herself in the 
Evening Post. 

The old North stands just where it did, Mr. Checkley 
preaches there still, and last Sunday (I have not forgot it yet 
tho tis now Saturday) got upon a disputable Point of Religion 
viz. Predestination and handled it so much to the Edification 
of his sagacious Congregation, that verily verily I say unto you, 
I verily believe that every Person that can be perswaded that 
two & two don’t make six, tho’t him a Chouderhead for his 
pains. I’m certain of one that did, so much for Religion. 

Now for something else, know then, there has been a play 
acted in Boston, (don’t be frightened) what bro’t it about was, 
several have lately been acted at Cambridge which put some 
young Gentm. of this Town upon trying their Talents at that 
instructive Diversion, myself was honour’d with an Invitation 
to be an Actor and accepted it, the play we pitch’d upon, was 
the Tragedy called the Orphan (which I suppose you have 
read) and on the Evening following the seventh inst. we made 
our first appearance in public, before a great number of Ladies 
& Gentm. and unless they flatter us damnably we behaved as 
well as could be expected (they say better). Encouraged by this 
approbation we intend to Act again next Tuesday Evening at 
Ballards before a larger I can’t say Politer Comp than before, 
the number proposed to be invited is 66. I act the part of the 
Orphan herself. Joseph C-rns old Accasto. William T-y-g 
Chaplain & Servant—Andrew C-z-u Charmont. Doct. L-r-ng 
Polydore—William Pa-lf-y Castallio. James Fl-gg Servant— 
Joshua Gardner Page. John G-ch Serina—& Martin Bri-m-r 
maid. I hope the old dons wont take much notice of it. 
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We intend Cato next, if not stop’d, and as it will be some 
time before we act that, I suppose two months. I hope to have 
the pleasure of presenting yourself, Sir, with a Ticket. So 
much for plays. 

What next? Why Mr Cutler (as sure as you are at Louis- 
bourgh) since his return from Halifax has got such an itching 
to see the World that he cannot stay at home, and about a 
Month ago set out for New Haven, from which place I recd a 
Letter from him, informing me that he lik’d his Tour very 
well and intended the next day to set out for New York, he 
desired me in his Letter to let you know of his Absence, as you 
would expect to hear from him if at home. And now I believe, 
Sir, I have come to a very handsome period, and shall only beg 
your Patience but to hear the sincere wishes for your health 
and prosperity & the Success of His Majesty’s Arms in Europe 
& America of . 

ir, 


Your friend & 
humble Servt 
WILLIAM Bant 
P.S. Doctr. Thomas Bulfinch was married last Thursday 
Evening to Miss Susn. Apthorp. 
To Lieut. Martyn. 


[Docketed on back:] W. B. Letter 15th Septr. 1759. 
[and in a later hand:] Richmond Virginia Decr. 19th 
1805. 

William Bant, the author of this interesting letter, 
the son of Gilbert Bant, a well-to-do Boston merchant 
who died in 1754, was born in that city in 1739, married 
Mary Anne Lewis of Groton and died in that town on 
November 27, 1780. An obituary notice in the Conti- 
nental Journal, December 14, 1780, shows him to have 
been a gentleman of admirable qualities and friendly 
disposition. He was a member of the Sons of Liberty 
and of an independent company formed at Boston, 
December 7, 1776, for the defence of the town against 
the British. A letter from John Hancock to his wife, 
dated October 18, 1777, shows Bant to have been an 
intimate friend of the family. 

In his letter to Lieutenant Martyn, Bant says that 
they intended to repeat the performance of The 
Orphan at “‘Ballards’” and Clapp says that the play 
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was given at “‘the Coffee House in State street.’”? Both 
are probably correct, for, according to Drake, the 
British Coffee House in King (later, State) Street, was 
kept by a Mr. Ballard in 1762. This was probably John 
Ballard who kept various eighteenth century Boston 
taverns at different times. 

The Boston cast of characters of The Orphan, 
as interpreted by Mr. Foley, with two different inter- 
pretations by Mr. Morse, is as follows: 


Acasto, A nobleman Joseph Carnes [Mr. Morse says Joseph Eastham] 
Castauio, TwinsonofAcasto . ..... William Palfrey 
Potyporg, Twin son of Acasto Dr. John Loring 


Cuamont, A young soldier of fortune 
Andrew Cazneau — Morse says Andrew Cortelyou] 


SERVANT. James Flagg 
CorpzLIO, Polydore’ page Joshua Gardner 
SERVANT. : William Tyng 
Monmaia, The orphan, left under the euardianehip 

of Acasto . . William Bant 
Seria, Acasto’s daughter John Gooch 
Fuorevita, Monimia’smaid . ..... Martin Brimmer 


ConNECTICUT BLUE Laws 


Most of us know in a vague way of the Connecticut 
Blue Laws but not many have examined the inter- 
esting and often unconsciously humorous indictments 
by which those laws were made effective and the cul- 
prits brought to book. Through the generosity of Mr. 
John H. Scheide we have recently received a half 
dozen of these documents, issued in New London 
County in the seventeen forties and fifties, covering 
cases of swearing, card playing, malicious mischief, 
staying in a public house after the nine o’clock curfew, 
horse stealing and assault and battery. Here is one of 
them: 

To the Sheriff of ye County of New London, his Deputy or 
to Either of ye Constables of the Town of Norwich within said 
County Greeting: 


= 
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Where as it is Presented to me the Subscriber, That Jonathan 
Jackson of Norwich aforsd, Did in Norwich aforsd. on or 
about ye 18th day of February last past, Sinfully & Wickedly 
Curse Obadiah Gore Junr. of s. Norwich, by ing to him 
(God Damn You) against the Peace of our Lord King & ye 
Laws of This Colony. 


These are Therefore In his Majest 4 Name To Command 
ou forthwith to arrest ye body of ye sd. Jonathan Jackson, and 
im bring before me as Soon as may be, to answer the premises 
and be delt with as ye Law Directs, hereof fail not but of this 
writ, with your Doings thereon make Return according to 
Law. Dated in Norwich the 30th day of May, 1757. 
Isaac HuntINeTON, Justice of Peace 


THE REVOLUTION 


We have also received from Mr. Scheide an impor- 
tant collection of 512 Revolutionary documents from 
among the papers of Joshua Huntington of Norwich, 
most of them having to do with his work as Conti- 
nental Agent for the transportation of the wounded, 
the arms and supplies of Washington’s army when they 
removed from Boston to New York in 1776. Through 
these military papers we may, if we have imagination, 
see the long lines of ox carts toiling through the mud 
of our New England country roads. We can hear the 
groans and smothered curses of the wounded as their 
springless conveyances jounce over ruts and stones, as 
well as the shouts of officers urging the men to greater 
efforts in extricating a cannon or munitions wagon 
from the mud, and the cries of the drivers goading 
their slow-moving spans over a particularly steep 
hilltop. 

A glimpse of the beginnings of the Revolution may 
be seen in the three petitions of the citizens of Boston 
to their selectmen calling for a town meeting to protest 
the shipment of the East India Company’s tea—the 
first step toward the Boston Tea Party and the final 
break with the mother country. These interesting 
documents came as the gift of Mr. Robert F. Seybolt. 
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New ENGLAND VILLAGE LIFE 


The daily life of a typical New England village may 
be read between the lines of the diary of the Reverend 
Stephen Peabody of Atkinson, N. H., who recorded his 
thoughts and the comings and goings of his family and 
neighbors between the years 1777 and 1814. About 
half of his diaries for these years are unfortunately 
missing but we have received as the gift of his des- 
cendant, Reverend Stephen C. Peabody, the thirteen 
volumes which have been preserved. 

We are fortunate in having secured, through the 
vigilance of Reverend Herbert E. Lombard, the 
records of some of the churches in the abandoned 
towns shortly to be flooded by the Quobbin Reservoir 
of the Boston water system. These records cover the 
years 1771 through 1873 and include the drowned 
towns of Dana, Enfield, Greenwich and Prescott as 
well as the adjoining towns of New Salem and Pelham 
which still remain. The official seals of the four drowned 
towns have also been placed in our care. 


Tue CALIFORNIA VIGILANTES 


On September 7th, 1851, Fred T. Houghton wrote 
an interesting letter from San Francisco to his father, 
back home at Sterling, Mass., telling of his mis- 
adventures in the land of gold, very little of which 
seems to have stuck to his fingers. The letter fills the 
48 three by five inch pages of a black covered “Greg- 
ory’s Express Pocket Letter Book” and is full of news 
of San Francisco, Stockton and the diggings. It tells of 
friends from New England whom he had met in Cali- 
fornia, of the devestating fires which frequently swept 
through the flimsy frame buildings of the mushroom 
cities of the gold region and of the summary justice of 
the Vigilantes. Of the latter he says: 

I sup you have read the account of our Vigilence Com- 


mittee ing 4 or 5. They done perfectly right altho’ but 
few can Saliies the righteousness except those that have lived 
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in California & know the necessity of Lynch law, for if it had 
not been in force for the last two years 4 of the country would 
have been murdered; since that time I wrote Lizzy an account 
of my friend shooting a man The man’s brother (that was 
killed) has shot him but did not kill him. The man is in prison 
awaiting his trial, he could not give the bonds 2500 dollars. . . . 
Today is a holiday & they are now firing 100 Guns in honor of 
the admission of California one year ago today. . . . I see by 
the papers from the states that many of the editors talk like 
fools about the Vigilence Committees of California. What 
would have become of California if it had not been for the 
Committee in the cities & Lynch law. We should all now be at 
the mercy of the assassin. No one knows the necessity of 
prompt justice better than those who live in California. We do 
not find a man after a 6 months residence in Cal, if he be an 
honest man, but what sees the necessity of prompt & energetic 
action with respect to Robbers & Murderers. 
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LITERARY FoLk 


In an attractive collection of manuscripts given us 
by Mrs. F. A. Farrar, we have found letters from 
Henry W. Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Josiah Quincy and Charles Sumner. We mention 
them here in order to emphasize the richness of our 
collection of literary manuscripts and by way of sug- 
gestion to those who have similar letters which they 
would like to have carefully preserved where they will 
be of use to scholars. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


That the library is appreciated throughout the 
country is shown by the many gifts we receive from 
friends at a distance. Mr. George S. Sheppard, of 
Penn Yan, N. Y., has, for example, sent us a splendid 
collection of rare newspapers, periodicals and reports 
issued nearly a century ago by the Masons and Odd 
Fellows, not a few of them being the only recorded 
copies. Mr. Frederic G. Melcher of New York has 
given another large collection of review copies of 
historical and bibliographical works. Mr. Douglas C. 
McMurtrie of Chicago has contributed his many 
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important bibliographies of regional printing and the 
Historical Records Survey and Works Progress Ad- 
ministration have added scores of their valuable 
publications to our collection. 

Our generous friends are so numerous that we cannot 
mention them all in this brief space but our shelves 
would lack many an important book or manuscript 
were it not for the continued thoughtfulness of the 
following: 

Randolph G. Adams, Thomas Barbour, George H. 
Blakeslee, Guido Bruno, Edward F. Coffin, Thomas F. 
Currier, Mrs. U. Waldo Cutler, Mrs. Harriet M. 
Forbes, Mrs. Edgar A. Fisher, Miss Mabel C. Gage, 
Charles E. Goodspeed, George H. Haynes, Mrs. 
Marian H. Hornor, Mrs. Esther Forbes Hoskins, 
Matt B. Jones, Frank A. Lombard, Rev. Herbert E. 
Lombard, Dr. T. O. Mabbott, Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
Frederick G. Melcher, Miss May T. Mellus, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, William Inglis Morse, Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, Rev. Edgar L. Pennington, Mrs. Mary R. 
Reynolds, Albert W. Rice, John H. Scheide, Robert 
F. Seybolt, George Dudley Seymour, Robert K. 
Shaw, Mrs. Roswell Skeel, Jr., Wilbur Macey Stone, 
Thomas W. Streeter, Arthur Swann, Charles H. 
Taylor, D. Berkeley Updike, Henry R. Wagner, 
George T. Watkins, Frederick L. Weis, Wesby 
Bindery, Hamilton B. Wood, Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce, Worcester Public Library, Lawrence C. 
Wroth. 


Tue CARE OF THE LIBRARY 


The behind-the-scenes work of our small staff has 
gone steadily forward during the past year. The more 
important new titles have been made quickly available 
and the other material placed where it may be con- 
veniently consulted, always with the hope that a happy 
day will sometime come when an adequate staff can 
tackle the huge task of properly classifying and cata- 
loging the undigested accumulations of a century. Our 
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large and important collection of literary first editions 
is now more than half catalogued, the dated pamphlet 
collection is finished through the year 1810, and the old 
collection of broken-up pamphlet volumes is three- 
fourths completed. Excellent progress has been made 
in placing our unbound pamphlets in dust-proof 
pamphlet boxes. 

The Manuscript and Map and Print Divisions have 
kept abreast of the incoming mass of new material. 
Through the valuable assistance made possible by the 
Works Progress Administration, a careful rechecking 
of our manuscripts has resulted in the identification 
of hundreds of previously anonymous manuscripts and 
in bringing together materials on the same subject 
which were previously widely scattered. 

Work is well under way on the cataloguing of the 
periodical collection, an important task being carried 
out by WPA assistants working under the supervision 
of the chief of the Newspaper and Periodical Division. 
The valuable aid being given our library by other WPA 
groups will be more fully covered in the Council report. 

The assignment of a WPA assistant to the bindery 
has done much to speed up the work of that depart- 
ment. Many volumes of newspapers have been bound 
and hundreds of books repaired or rebound. Periodical 
files have been covered as completed and a large 
number of broadsides, maps and prints have been 
mounted or repaired with transparent silk. This skill- 
ful and hard-working department has done an un- 
usually large amount of excellent work during the year. 

Your librarian, in addition to his regular duties, has 
found time to deliver a number of addresses in various 
parts of New England and has entertained several 
clubs and local historical societies at the Library. 
Professor Morison of Harvard and Professor Lee of 
Clark have brought their seminars to the Library for 
instruction in the resources and use of the Society’s 

collections. Through numerous articles and book 
reviews your librarian has been further able to keep 
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the Society before the public. He has also, in his spare 
time, continued his work as Permanent Secretary of the 
Bibliographical Society of America. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to report that our 
Library has functioned smoothly and has done excel- 
lent work in making its resources available to the 
readers during the past year, in spite of restricted 
resources, inadequate staff and lack of room. The 
future outlook would be far from rosy were it not for 
our faith that our services to the world of scholarship 
must some day be recognized and an adequate endow- 
ment provided for the proper maintenance of America’s 
greatest historical library. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. G. Varn, 
Librarian 
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MUSICAL LIFE IN BOSTON IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


BY HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


T WAS a cynic who said that “history is a lie 

agreed upon,” but his cynicism was not without 
justification. There are innumerable illustrations of the 
way in which a popular myth, first set afloat either to 
glorify or to discredit an individual, a group, or a 
cause, has been unquestioningly accepted as sober 
fact by credulous or lazy historians, and transmitted 
with heightened colors and swelling distortions through 
generations to come. That is the excuse for the 
“debunking” of history in vogue in recent years. It 
was used chiefly to uncover the human limitations of 
popular idols, and sometimes has gone so far as to 
strip them of well-nigh every shred of decency and 
honor. It has less often been applied to the rehabilita- 
tion of persons or groups who have been the victims of 
malicious disparagement. 

In the last three-quarters of a century few groups 
have suffered so much in reputation from “lies agreed 
upon” as the Puritans who settled in New England. 
This is true of almost every aspect of their lives, not 
least in regard to their cultural standards. Thus, in the 
face of the documentary evidence afforded by some 
two hundred portraits which were painted in New 
England before Copley rose to fame, the histories of 
American art offer nothing but a medley of misin- 
formation and prejudice in their scanty comments 
about all the painters who preceded Copley. And when 
the historians have dealt with early American music 
they have been, for the most part, just as ignorant, as 
prejudiced, and as parrot-like in their unquestioning 
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reiteration of the popular myth that “the Puritans 
hated music.” 

There are, of course, notable exceptions. The 
English writer, Mr. Percy A. Scholes, in his book 
“The Puritans and Music” has accumulated a mass 
of information about the actual place of music in the 
seventeenth-century life of both England and New 
England which, for any open mind, completely destroys 
the myth; and Oscar G. Sonneck, in his “Early 
Concert Life in America,” has brought to light another 
group of records from the eighteenth century which 
carries on the story. I am largely indebted to these 
authors for much of what I have included in this 
paper. 

These two authors are, however, exceptional. A 
typical example of the customary uncritical repetition 
of the popular myth, distorted into a grotesque, is to 
be found in Elson’s “History of American Music.” 
On the first page of the revised edition of 1925 are to 
be found the following statements: 


The true beginnings of American music . . . must be 
sought in a field almost as unpromising as that of 
Indian music itself . . . the rigid, narrow and often 
commonplace psalm-tunes of New England. It may 
be admitted that there was civilized music on these 
shores that antedated psalm-tunes. There were 
Englishmen in Virginia almost a generation before 
the Pilgrims reached their destination . . . and 
they gave concerts long before the Pilgrims or 
Puritans (who would have deemed “concerts”’ a very 
heterodox thing) lifted up their voices in holy strains 
in New England. 


And on the second page he asserts that “both Pilgrims 
and Puritans . . . united in a distrust of music’’; that 
they “‘at first used but five tunes for their psalmody’”’; 
and that both groups used ‘‘Ainsworth’s Psalter.” 

It would be difficult to pack a greater number of 
misleading statements into so few words. In the first 
place the psalm-tunes were not “rigid, narrow and 
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commonplace.” Many of them were noble and 
moving tunes, the best of which are being recovered 
today for our modern hymn-books. ‘‘Ainsworth’s 
Psalter,” which was used by the Pilgrims, but not by 
the Puritans except in Salem for about a generation, 
ccntains thirty-nine tunes, half of them from Dutch 
and French sources. Anyone who has examined them 
in Prof. Waldo S. Pratt’s little book on “The Music of 
the Pilgrims” knows that although they are cast in 
the musical pattern of the early seventeenth century 
and are often in the minor key, they are beautiful and 
profoundly moving. The Puritans brought with them 
the Psalter of Sternhold and Hopkins, of which no 
less than four editions with musical settings were avail- 
able. These had been brought out by Damon, in 1579; 
by Este in 1592; by Allison in 1599; and by Ravens- 
croft in 1621. All these editors were competent 
musicians. 

When “The Bay Psalm Book” was published in 
1640, without music, the editors included at the end 
an ‘“‘Admonition” calling attention to some fifty 
tunes in “our English psalm-books,” commending 
especially the music in ‘“Ravenscroft’s Psalter.’ 
Thomas Ravenscroft was one of the leading English 
musicians of the day; he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to a score of other musicians of his own or the 
preceding generation, including Dowland, Farnaby, 
Morley, Tallis and Tomkins, all outstanding men; and 
his book remained the standard one for more than 
half a century, until superseded by Playford’s. The 
authors of “The Bay Psalm Book,” that is to say, 
were acquainted with, and recommended to the users 
of their book, the very best sources for psalm-tunes 
which England afforded in 1640.1. The English in 


1Elson was aware of these facts, for he says (p. 4) that by the time “The Bay Psalm 
Book” was published “the repertoire had now extended beyond the original ‘five tunes’ 
and more than fifty melodies were suggested,” but he has no explanation of how this 
astonishing musical development was achieved in the few years between the first settle- 
ment and the publication of ““The Bay Psalm Book.” Elson's statement about the “five 
tunes” is, of course, a twisted quotation from Palfrey's “‘History of New England.” What 
Palfrey really says is that by the end of the seventeenth century the ability to sing had so 
declined that most congregations were limited to ten tunes and some could sing only five. 
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Virginia had no other church music than these same 
psalm-tunes, either before or after the Pilgrims reached 
their destination. If they sang at all when they 
gathered for worship they must have used either 
“Ravenscroft’s Psalter” or one of the earlier musical 
editions. 

It is sheer nonsense to say that “there was civilized 
music on these shores that antedated these psalm 
tunes,” and that “Englishmen in Virginia . . . gave 
concerts long before the Pilgrims or Puritans . : 
lifted up their voices in holy strains in New England.” 
Setting aside the wholly unwarranted implication 
that the psalm-tunes were not “civilized music,” the 
historic facts are that the earliest European music 
heard upon either coast of North America above the 
Spanish settlements was the French psalmody sung 
by the Huguenots on the Carolina Coast in 1572 
before their brief settlement was wiped out by the 
Spaniards, and the English psalmody in “Sternhold 
and Hopkins,” sung by Drake’s seamen on the Cali- 
fornia Coast in 1579. The “concerts” which the 
settlers in Virgnia held in the bitter period of conflict, 
hardship, disease and starvation which beset the first 
twenty years after their arrival at Jamestown are a 
pure figment of the imagination, unless we picture the 
settlers as gathered round a campfire after the fashion 
of pioneers in their hours of ease and roaring out to the 
accompaniment of a few simple instruments the popu- 
lar catches which they had brought with them from 
England. The earliest recorded performance in the 
North American colonies of anything that we should 
call a concert took place in Boston more than a 
hundred years later, a fact of which Mr. Elson was 
totally ignorant. 

It is recorded by Edward Winslow that the Pilgrims, 
at the time of their departure from Holland, sang very 
well. We have no similar report of the Puritans, but 
they came from England at a time when that country 
was just passing out of a great musical epoch. There 
is not the slightest reason to believe that the men and 
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women of the first migration were any different from 
the people they left behind in their fondness for music 
or in their ability to perform it. Sonneck makes gentle 
fun of such an hypothesis, saying (p. 7), 

When reading the histories of music in America we almost 

gain the impression that the emigrants of the seventeenth 
century detested not so much the religious, political or eco- 
nomic atmosphere of Europe as the musical, and we feel over- . 
awed by the constellation of mysterious motives prompti 
Providence to send to our shores just those few thousan 
beings who had no music in their souls. 
The steady decline in the ability to sing which came 
with the passing years in all the English colonies, 
whether north or south, was the natural result of the 
hard pioneer life; of the separation of the younger 
generation from the cultural influences amid which 
their English parents had grown up; and of their segre- 
gation in small and isolated communities. 

A few of the immigrants brought music-books 
(other than psalm-books) and musical instruments 
with them, for their own use and enjoyment. This 
fact is also denied by the popular myth. In the book 
entitled ‘““The Art of Music’’ it is asserted, 

Instrumental music was taboo to them [the Puritans]. As far 
as we know there was not a musical instrument in New Eng- 
land before 1700. If there was it has shown remarkable 
ingenuity in escaping detection. 
Evidence has a way of escaping detection by those 
who never take the trouble to look for it. This bald 
assertion in “The Art of Music” overlooks the well- 
known use of drums, trumpets and horns for sum- 
moning people to church before bells were available, 
to give an alarm and to assist in military training. 
Jews-harps were early imported in quantities; not 
because the Puritans were addicted to that childish 
instrument, nor because they superstitiously thought 
it sacred because of its name, but because it was in 
demand for trade with the music-loving Indians. 

The Art of Music,” ed. Daniel Gregory Mason, N. Y. 1915, Vol. IV. Chap. I, p. 18- 
The whole chapter, by W. Dermot Darby, so far from being a reliable account of the part 


played by music in the early life of the colonies, is nothing but a flippant misrepresentation 
of a period about which the author was completely ignorant. 
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Organs were not, of course, imported or built here 
until the eighteenth century. They took up too much 
precious space on shipboard, and were too costly, and 
very few indeed of the early immigrants can have been 
familiar with them, for their use in England was 
limited to the court, the cathedrals, college chapels and 
a few of the larger parish churches. Of the smaller 
instruments the bass-viol—very much like what we 
call a violoncello—was the most common instrument in 
use, but it was fragile to transport and took up pre- 
cious space. Persons emigrating to the colonies had 
to turn their possessions into cash to pay for their 
passage and to buy the equipment for settlement. Only 
a man devoted to music would go to the expense and 
trouble of bringing his musical instrument with him. 
Such cases did occur. Nathaniel Rogers of Rowley, 
| dying in 1664, left a “‘treble viall,”’ and Rev. Edmund 
/ Browne of Sudbury, who died in 1678, left a “bass 
vyol” and some books of music, and was reputed to 
be a good musician. Browne was past seventy-one 
| years of age at his death and had been ordained in 
| England some years before his emigration in 1638, so 

no doubt he brought his viol and music books with 
him. Tutor Wigglesworth of Harvard, in his “Diary,” 
about 1650, notes that he caught an idle student 

in the forenoon with ill company playing musick, though I had 
so solemnly warn’d him but yesterday of letting his spirit go 
after pleasures.' 

That might be interpreted as disapproval of music, but 
it is more reasonable to take it as disapprobation of a 
lazy boy who was spending the morning hours, when 
he ought to have been studying, in amusing himself 
with undesirable companions. 

Seaborn Cotton, of the class of 1651 at Harvard, was 
the son of Rev. John Cotton, born on the voyage over 
here, and himself later a minister. In his manuscript 
commonplace book he copied out nearly the whole 
of three well-known English ballads—The Lovesick 
Maid, the Last Lamentation of a Languishing Squire, 

Sibley, “Harvard Graduates,” I 264. 
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and The Two Faithful Lovers—with bits of others, 
and Elnathan Chauncey’s commonplace book of the 
same period contains similar fragments of ballads, and 
a bar of music jotted down as the memorandum of a 
tune. 

A letter which Leonard Hoar, later president of 
Harvard College, wrote from London on March 27, 
1661, to his freshman nephew Josiah Flynt, perfectly 
illustrates the Puritan attitude. Josiah had written 
asking his uncle to send him a fiddle. Hoar replies 
with a very lengthy epistle of sensible advice about his 
studies and his conduct, which had been none too satis- 
factory. Near the end he says, 

Musick I had almost forgot. I suspect you seek it both to 
soon, and to much. This be assured of that if you be not 
excellent at it Its worth nothing at all. And if you be excellent 
it will take up so much of your mind and time that you will be 
worth little else: And when all that excellence is attained your 
acquest will prove little or nothing of real profit to you unlesse 
= intend to take upon you the trade of fidling. Howbeit 

earing your mother’s desires were for it for your sisters for 
whom tis more proper and they also have more leisure to look 
after it: For them I say I had rovided the Instruments 
desired, But I cannot now attend the sending them being 
hurrying away from London'.. . 


Evidently Hoar had no objection to music for the girls 
who would not have to go out and earn a living, but 
foresaw that a fiddle would only tempt Josiah to waste 
his time over an amusement from which he could not 
hope to gain a livelihood. 

At the end of the century, on December 1, 1699, we 
find Samuel Sewall going to a shop in Boston to inquire 
about his wife’s harpsichord, apparently left there for 
repairs. Obviously, instrumental music was not un- 
known to the Puritans, nor was it condemned by 
them. John Cotton in his “Singing Psalms a Gospel 
Ordinance,’’ 1647, says 
Nor doe we forbid the private use of any Instrument of 


Musick therewithall; so that attention to the instrument doe 
not divert the heart from attention to the matter of the song. 


18. E. Morison, “Harvard in the Seventeenth Century,” Vol. II, p. 643. 
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The idea that instrumental music was more prevalent 
in Virginia in the seventeenth century is, so far as I 
know, unsupported by evidence, but it is probable 
that in a few houses of the great planters, as they grew 
rich, there was a good deal more use of secular music 
than in New England, though not among the less 
prosperous people. 

By the end of the seventeenth century singing had 
sunk to a low level in all the colonies and the ability to 
play instrumental music was presumably limited to a 
very few persons, owing to lack of available teachers. 
Rev. Thomas Symmes, of Bradford, who graduated 
from Harvard in 1689, in his discourse upon ‘The 
Reasonableness of Regular Singing: or Singing by 
Note,”’ 1720, does, indeed, say that there had been 
singing-schools in the early days of the colony, and 
accounts for the decline in singing by saying, ‘‘Singing 
schools and singing books being laid aside, there was 
no way to learn.’”’ Music, he goes on, 
was studied, known and approved of in our College, for many 
years after its first founding. This is evident from the Musical 
Theses, which were formerly printed; and from some writings 
containing some tunes with directions for singing by note, as 
they are now sung; and these are yet in being, though of more 
than sixty years’ standing. 


The papers to which he refers were presumably lost in 
the fire which destroyed the college library in 1764, 
but his statement carries back to at least 1660 the 
time when there was some study of music at Harvard. 

Such instruction in music as there may have been at 
Harvard, however, reached too few persons to stay the 
general and rapid decline in musical culture. There 
was not a single “musician by trade,’”’ in Boston in 
1673, if we may accept the statement found in a brief 
anonymous report of conditions made in that year. 
“The Bay Psalm Book” contained no music until the 
edition of 1698, which included at the end thirteen 
tunes, crudely engraved on wood. Be it noted that 
this was the first music ever printed in the North 
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American colonies, but by this time probably few 
users of the book could read music. 

Early in the eighteenth century, however, a revival 
of music began with the dissatisfaction of the ministers 
with the singing in church. The originator of the 
movement was Rev. John Tufts of Newbury, who, 
about 1712, published ‘‘An Introduction to the Sing- 
ing of Psalm Tunes in a Plain and Easy Method; with 
a Collection of Tunes in Three Parts.’”’ The early 
editions contain twenty-eight, the later ones thirty- 
eight tunes. Tufts’ little pamphlet, for it is nothing 
more, is the first book of instruction in music to be 
printed in the North American Colonies. His “‘instruc- 
tions’’ were derived from Thomas Ravenscroft and 
John Playford, but he could not have gone to better 
sources. Tufts reinforced his pamphlet by travelling 
about to lecture and to establish singing-schools. The 
New England Courant under date of September 30, 
1723, notes that: 


On Thursday last a Singing Lecture was held here [Boston] 
when the Rev. Mr. Tufts of Newbury preach’d. 


The redoubtable Cotton Mather, who had repeatedly 
complained in his diary of the poor singing in his con- 
gregation, lent his aid. Samuel Sewall recorded on 
March 20, 1720/21: 

At night Dr. Mather preached in the school house to the young 
musicians, from Rev. 14:3—no man could learn that song. 
House was full, and the singing extraordinarily excellent, suc 
as hardly been heard before in Boston. Sang four times out of 
Tate and Brady. 

In the next few years a dozen other ministers, mostly 
of the younger set, although cordially backed by their 
elders, printed discourses in support of the movement 
and many more, no doubt, preached and lectured on 
the subject. As with every attempt to improve church 
music, there was opposition on the part of conservative 
laymen who were satisfied with the old ways. The 
aim of the reformers was to teach the people to sing 


This is the title of the later editions from the fifth on, by which the work is best known. 
Neither the title nor the exact date of the first edition is known. 
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“by rule,” that is, from printed notes, instead of by 
ear or “by rote.”’ The innovation seems to us a simple 
and obvious one, but it did stir up a controversy. 
Rev. Thomas Symmes, after he had introduced 
“regular singing” (that is, singing ‘“‘by rule’) reported 
that “a great part of the town has for near half a year, 
been in a mere flame about it,” and the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Chauncey of Connecticut preached a lengthy 
discourse before the General Association at Hartford 
in 1728 in which he summed up, and answered, a long 
series of the objections made by the conservative dea- 
cons. One objection was that “‘this practice leads to the 
Church of England and will bring in organs quickly’; 
another that ‘‘the very original of this way was from 
the Papists’’; to which he says “‘. . . the Gospel itself 
came from Rome to England, and its very probable 
that singing came along with the Gospel.” Again an 
objection; “‘It looks very unlikely to be the right way, 
because the young people fall in with it; they are not 
wont to be so forward for anything which is good’’; 
to which he answers: 

As Old Men are not always wise, so young men are not always 
fools. They are generally more free from prejudices than 
Elderly People; their present age disposes them to Mirth, 
and it should be a joyful and acceptable thing unto Elderly 
People to see them forward to improve their Mirth according 
to Scripture directions. 

The vogue for “regular” singing was, in truth, a 
youth movement, eagerly taken up by the young 
people. No one helped it more than Cotton Mather’s 
nephew, Rev. Thomas Walter, who in 1721, at the age 
of twenty-five, brought out his “Grounds and Rules of 
Musick Explained,” which went well beyond Tufts’ 
pamphlet. The music was printed in modern notation 
with bar lines for the first time in the colonies. It ran 
through many editions and was the standard book for 
forty years. 

Even more significant as showing an enlightened 
attitude towards music was Walter’s discourse on ‘‘The 
Sweet Psalmist of Israel,’’ delivered in 1722. The whole 
title is worth recording: 
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The Sweet Psalmist of Israel 
A Sermon 
Preach’d at the Lecture held in Boston 
by the Society for promoting 
Regular & Good Singing 
and for Reforming the 
Depravations and Debasements 
our 
Psalmody labours under, 
In order to introduce the proper and true 
Old Way of Singing 
Now published at the Desire of several Ministers 
that heard it, and at the Request of the Society 
aforesaid. 
By Thomas Walter, M. A. 
Minister of a Church in Roxbury 


Boston. Printed by J. Franklin, for 8. Gerrish, 
near the Brick Meeting-House in Cornhill, 1722. 


The sermon is dedicated to Paul Dudley, son of 
Governor Joseph Dudley and later Chief Justice, whose 
“young minister” Walter was. 

There is not a single sentence in the whole discourse 
in disparagement of secular or of instrumental music. 
On the contrary he says, 


Music considered alone and in itself is a sweet and pleasant 
science. The Charms of Music are a most celebrated Subject 
among the best Writers. And they are so various and so sweet, 
that it is equally impossible to number them and sufficiently 
to admire them. There is scarce anything in the whole Creation 
of God, so manifold and astonishing, as the Doctrine of Sounds 
and Harmony. 


Naturally, however, Waiter’s primary purpose was to 
emphasize the importance of good singing in the service 
of worship. After various quotations from scripture 
and the classics, and one from “the almost Divine 
Milton,” he goes on, 

Upon the whole we may conclude, that music is not only a 
means provided by the God of Nature and the Author of all 
Religion, to dispel and drive away the evil influences of Satan, 
but also to prepare the Soul for the Reception of the Inspira- 
tion of the holy Spirit . . . It collects the scattered Powers 
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of the Mind, and so unites them, that the Soul with unwonted 
Vigour and Strength mounts as on the Wings of Eagles, pur- 
suing the glorious Flight, till she is jeten baneed the View 
of mortal things, and enters the holy of Holies above. Then is 
she rais’d and transported beyond the Limits of Time and 
Sense, and is seated in the Lap of Eternity, where she dwells 
upon everlasting Themes, and becomes a sharer in the sweet 
and uninterrupted Blisses of Angels and glorified Saints. 

The battle for “‘regular’” singing was over by 1730, 
and the psalmody in the churches had been greatly 
improved. In the meantime the development of the 
singing-schools also indirectly affected the develop- 
ment of instrumental music. The Puritans, both in 
England and America, had opposed the use of instru- 
ments in church. In this, of course, they were not 
peculiar. To this day no instrumental music is heard in 
the Sistine Chapel at the Vatican; or in the Russian 
Church; and organs were admitted into the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland only in the nineteenth 
century. But when the singing-schools met in the 
schoolhouses or in private homes there was no ob- 
jection to a pitch-pipe, or to a bass viol to support the 
singing, and as the young people became accustomed 
to such support they naturally wanted to have it also 
when they sang in church. And in the course of the 
century the use of the bass viol, “the Lord’s fiddle,’ 
became general. 

We have noted the presence in Boston of the virginal 
belonging to Samuel Sewall’s wife, before 1700. Cer- 
tianly from this time on there must have been a steady 
increase of musical instruments. In 1716 Edward 
Enstone, the recently imported organist of King’s 
Chapel, advertised in the Boston News-Letter (April 
16-23): 

This is to give notice that there is lately sent over from London 
a choice collection of Instruments, consisting of Flageolets, 
Flutes, Haut-Boys, Bass-Viols, Violins, Bows, Strings, Reeds 
for Haut-Boys, Books of Instruction for all these Instruments, 
Books of Ruled Paper. To be sold at the Dancing School of 
Mr. Enstone in Sudbury Street near the Orange Tree, Boston. 
Note: Any person may have all instruments of Musick mended, 


or Virginalls and Spinnets Strung and Tuned at a reasonable 
Rate, and likewise may be taught to Play on any of these 
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instruments above mentioned; dancing taught by a true and 
easier method than has been heretofore. 
Obviously a man does not advertise to tune “‘Virginalls 
and Spinnets”’ in a community where such instruments 
do not exist, nor does he set up a music shop unless 
there is some demand for his wares. 

The growing interest in instrumental music naturally 

led to the giving of concerts. It should be remembered 
that public concerts of instrumental music were un- 
known in England at the time of the first migration to 
Massachusetts. There was orchestral music at court, 
and music-loving amateurs in places like London and 
Oxford gathered to play chamber music, but concerts 
to which the public was admitted for a price did not 
come in until late in the seventeenth century, and were 
held at first in London taverns. Boston was probably 
not many years behind the majority of English pro- 
vincial towns of the same size when the first concert 
was advertised in the Boston News-Letter of December 
16-23, 1731, as follows: 
On Thursday the 30th of this instant December, there will be 
performed a “Concert of Music” on sundry instruments at 
Mr. Pelham’s great Room, being the House of the late Doctor 
Noyes near the Sun Tavern. Tickets to be delivered at the 
place of performance at “Five Shillings’ each. The concert 
to begin exactly at Six o’clock, and no Tickets will be delivered 
after Five the day of performance. N.B. There will be no 
admittance after Six. 

This is the earliest authentic record of any concert 
of instrumental music to be performed in the English 
colonies of North America, although it antedates by 
only three and a half months the first recorded concert 
in Charleston, South Carolina, and Mr. Sonneck, from 
whose book, “Early Concert Life in America,” this 
information is derived, rightly points out that other 
earlier concerts, of which no record has survived, may 
have taken place in either town. Other concerts fol- 
lowed, two each in 1732 and 1733; others in 1736, in 
1744 in Faneuil Hall, and again there in 1747; and after 
that more frequently at ‘““The Concert Hall’’ until the 
Revolution broke. Unfortunately there is no record 
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of who the musicians were or of the programs played 
until 1771. Previous to that date the public was only 
assured that the program would contain “‘Select pieces 
from the best masters.’’ During the earlier part of this 
period Charleston alone rivalled Boston in the number 
of its concerts. The earliest recorded concert in New 
York took place in 1736; the first in Philadelphia in 
1757. 

The Mr. Pelham in whose “great Room” the first 
Boston concert was held was, of course, Peter Pelham, 
better known for his mezzotints. In 1732 or 1733 Bos- 
ton received its first visit from a European musician 
of note, Karl Theodor Pachelbel. He soon went on to 
Newport, where he assisted in setting up the organ 
which Bishop Berkeley had sent to Trinity Church, 
and thence to New York and Charleston, where he 
lingered. Now Pachelbel was a thoroughly trained 
German musician, son of a noted organist and closely 
associated with the family of J. S. Bach. We would 
give much for some record of Pachelbel’s visit to 
Boston and to know whether he took part in a concert 
there. We do know that when he left he was accom- 
panied by Peter Pelham’s eldest son, Peter Jr., who 
went with him to study music. Peter did not return 
until 1743, and on May 30 of that year modestly ad- 
vertised in the Boston Evening Post that after ‘‘nine 
years under the Tuition of an accomplish’d Professor 
in the Art of Musick” he was prepared to give lessons 
on the harpsichord and in the “Rudiments of Psalm- 
ody, Hymns, Anthems, etc.”’ He became the first organ- 
ist of Trinity Church in Boston, where he remained 
until 1749, when he went to Virginia, where in 1755 he 
became the first organist at Bruton Parish Church in 
Williamsburg, serving in that capacity for forty years. 

The practice of holding concerts, once established 
in Boston, went steadily forward until interrupted by 
the turmoil of the Revolution. Generally the proceeds 
went to charity. After the concert of 1744 in Faneuil 
Hall the Selectmen received £205.5.0' “‘for the use of 


1If the price of tickets was five shillings for this concert, 821 persons paid admission. 
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the poor of the town.” In the seventeen-sixties there 
are records of “‘private”’ as well as of “‘public”’ concerts. 
Sonneck (p. 258) believes that the private or semi- 
public concerts indicate the existence, between 1761 
and 1775, of a music society in Boston which gave 
concerts in ‘‘The Concert Hall’”’ with a fair degree of 
regularity. After the Revolution several such organ- 
izations were formed, though none achieved perma- 
nence until the Handel and Haydn Society was founded 
early in the nineteenth century. The public concerts, 
before the Revolution, were sometimes aided by 
musicians from the bands of British regiments quar- 
tered on the town. Evidently by that time a music- 
lover in Boston had considerable opportunities to hear 
pretty good music of varied types. 

It has already been noted that there were no organs 
in the colonies in the seventeenth century. The only 
possible exception is the chance that some of the 
German settlers who lived for a time in the Wissahick- 
on Valley outside Philadelphia may have brought one 
in just before the end of the century. They certainly 
had a small one in 1703, and only a little later Dr. 
Christopher Witt, an Englishman who had joined 
them, built the first organ constructed in the colonies. 
Aside from these instances the earliest organ in the 
colonies of which there is any certain record is the one 
imported into Boston by Thomas Brattle not later 
than early in 1711. On May 29 of that year Rev. 
Joseph Green noted in his diary: 


I was at Mr. Thomas Brattles; heard ye organs and saw 
strange things in a microscope. 


It may be observed that Green, though a Puritan 
minister, had no objection to listening to “Mr. 
Brattle’s organs’’ in a private house, though he would 
not have thought it suitable for use in a church. In 
1713 Brattle died, and bequeathed his organ to the 
Brattle Square Church, of which he had been one of 
the founders, or, should the church refuse it, to King’s 
Chapel, with the further proviso that the church 
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which accepted the organ should “procure a sober 
person that can play skilfully thereon with a loud 
noise.” The Brattle Square congregation declined the 
gift, and did not install an organ until near the end of 
the century, so the instrument went to King’s Chapel, 
which used it for many years. When superseded by a 
better organ it passed through various hands to 
St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, where it is still 
preserved in usable condition. King’s Chapel thus 
became the first church in the colonies to install 
an organ for regular use. The second was the Dutch 
Reformed Church in New York, to which Gov. 
Burnet presented an organ in 1726. The third was 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, 1728. The fourth was 
Trinity Church, Newport, to which Bishop Berkeley 
presented an organ in 1733. Thereafter the wealthier 
Episcopal churches imported or built organs when they 
could afford them and could secure organists. The 
first Congregational church in New England to have an 
organ was the one in Providence. Ezra Stiles records 
in his “Diary” that the organ there was first used in 
divine service on the first Sunday in July, 1770. The 
First Church in Boston had to wait for the death of 
Rev. Charles Chauncey in 1787 before it got one, and 
the Brattle Square Church imported one in 1790, and 
then a member of the church offered to pay for the 
organ and to sink it in the harbor rather than have it 
used. 

The first organ built in Boston, which was also the 
first to be constructed in the colonies by a native-born 
American, was the work of young Edward Bromfield, 
Jr., who graduated from Harvard in 1742 and died in 
1746, at the age of 23. Rev. Thomas Prince wrote of 
him, 

As he was well skilled in music, he for exercise and recreation 
with his own hands, has made a most accurate Organ, with two 
rows of keys and many hundred pipes; his intention being 
twelve hundred, but died before he completed it. The work- 
manship of the keys and pipes surprisingly nice and curious, 
exceeding any thing of the kind that ever came here from 
England . . . And what is surprizing was, that he had but a 
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few times looked into the inside work of two or three organs 
which came from England. 

During the middle and later part of the eighteenth 
century it is probable that, outside of the Moravian 
settlements in Pennsylvania and North Carolina, the 
best organ music in the colonies was to be heard in 
New York, where an English composer and organist of 
high quality, named William Tuckey, lived from 1753 
until shortly before his death in 1781; and in King’s 
Chapel in Boston. In passing it may be mentioned that 
Tuckey conducted in New York a performance of parts 
of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” on January 16, 1770, a date 
earlier than any performance on the continent of 
Europe. The best organist at King’s Chapel was 
William Selby, who arrived from England in 1771, and 
died in 1798. He was also a harpsichordist, teacher, 
manager of concerts, composer and compiler. At con- 
certs which he organized in 1772 and 1773 music by 
Bach and Handel was presented. In 1786 “the Musical 
Society’”’ presented, under his leadership, a superb 
program of religious music in King’s Chapel, “for the 
benefit and relief of the poor prisoners confined in the 
jail of this town.”’ Again the music was from Bach 
and Handel. And in 1789, in honor of Washington’s 
presidential visit to Boston, the entire oratorio, 
“Jonah,” by a now forgotten composer, Samuel 
Felsted, was given in King’s Chapel, preceded by two 
anthems and an organ concerto composed by Selby 
and by choral selections from Handel. 

From 1764 on, Boston developed rapidly as a music 
publishing center. The first book of music to be 
published in the colonies after Walter’s little book in 
1721 was “Urania,” a large collection of hymn tunes 
and anthems edited by James Lyon and published in 
Philadelphia in 1762. It was followed in 1764 by a 
Boston rival, Josiah Flagg’s 
A collection of the best Psalm Tunes, in two, three and four 
parts; from the most approved authors, to all measures, and 
approved by the best masters in Boston, New England; to 


which are added some Hymns and Anthems; the greater part 
never before printed in America. 
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Josiah Flagg was a musical enthusiast. In 1773 he 
organized the first militia band in Boston, on the 
model of the British regimental bands. He also 
managed numerous concerts of vocal and instrumental 
music, in which the works of Bach and Handel, as 
usual, held the prominent places. 

Numerous collections of church music followed. 
There were about forty such American publications 
before the end of the eighteenth century, mostly 
printed in Boston, and many more in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. The most popular and 
influential, though not the best, of these successors of 
Flagg’s ‘‘Collection’”’ were ““The New England Psalm 
Singer,” 1770, and ‘““The Singing Master’s Assistant,” 
1778, both by the irrepressible William Billings. He 
was a picturesque figure, a tanner’s assistant, one-eyed, 
lame, slovenly, but with a stentorian voice and bound- 
less enthusiasm. He went about New England, 
reviving the singing-schools by sheer contagion. He 
was determined that America should create her own 
music, and did his part manfully by composing a great 
number of tunes and anthems in the florid fugueing 
style which had come into vogue in England in the 
Handelian era. As he knew little and cared less for the 
rules of musical composition, his work today seems 
shockingly illiterate, but its lively, almost rollicking 
style was taking, and for thirty years in New England 
had a popularity which perhaps we may compare with 
that of the gospel hymns in America a hundred years 
later. Billings’ tunes, however, were not always ap- 
preciated by his Boston contemporaries. He had a 
swinging sign in front of his house reading “Billings’s 
Music.” One evening some naughty boys hung two 
cats by their tails to the sign and ran away leaving the 
cats yowling and scratching. On another occasion a 
wag approached Billings with ‘“‘a serious question’’— 
“‘was snoring vocal or instrumental music?’ Neverthe- 
less, Billings rendered a real service to his time, al- 
though his tunes largely dropped out of use in Boston 
by 1800. They survived to a later date in rural New 
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England, and spread to other parts of the country, 
and are still to be found in the folk-hymnody of the 
rural South. In the Boston publications, towards the 
end of the century, some of which were the best collec- 
tions of church music published in the colonies at that 
period, there was a swing back to the more sedate and 
musically correct type of hymn-tune. The earliest 
American hymn-tune which is still in use is taken from 
one of these collections—Oliver Holden’s ‘‘Corona- 
tion,’’ composed in Charlestown, Mass., in 1793. 

Let us review the development of music in Puritan 
Boston of the eighteenth century by summarizing what 
might have been the experience of a music-lover who 
was born there just as the century dawned and who 
lived to be past ninety. As a boy he had sung out of 
“The Bay Psalm Book,” and had learned to read the 
music of the tunes which, for the first time in the 
colonies, had been printed in the back of the book two 
years before his birth. In the Brattle Square Church, 
in which he was brought up, they sang the tunes 
straight through, but in most other churches the 
psalms had been lined out, which broke up the singing 
badly. He did not like “‘lining-out,’”’ and was glad that 
he had lived to see the old custom disappear. 

He had been taught to read music by his grand- 
father, who had a bass-viol and some of the music 
books printed by John Playford in London during the 
Protectorate. After the Restoration grandfather had 
migrated to Boston, bringing these things with him. 
He had taught his grandson to play the viol, which he 
had bequeathed to him. Knowing how to read music 
had stood him in good stead when Rev. Mr. Tufts and 
the other young ministers opened the campaign for 
“regular” singing and had organized singing-schools in 
almost every town. At twenty he had joined the young 
musicians whose singing in the schoolhouse, where 
they sang four times out of “Tate and Brady,” had 
won the praise of Judge Sewall. He had liked ‘“‘Tate 
and Brady” better than “The Bay Psalm Book” 
because their book contained the very latest new 
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tunes, like Hanover, and St. Anne by Mr. Croft. The 
singing-schools had brought a great improvement in 
psalm-singing in the churches, and had been very good 
fun as well, because there the young people could sing 
music not used in the churches, though not, o’ course, 
the ribald ‘‘catches’”’ sometimes heard in the sailors’ 
taverns. He had fallen in love with his wife at singing- 
school because of her enthusiasm and her sweet voice. 

And then, when he was thirty-one, came the first 
concert in Boston, in Mr. Pelham’s “‘great Room.” 
He played the viol well enough to take part with 
other gentlemen-players, and the whole affair was 
arranged in the latest London fashion. A year or two 
later a great musician had come to town, and he had 
seen and heard and talked with Mr. Pachelbel, who 
had revealed a new world of music by what he told of 
concerts in Germany and who talked about his kins- 
man, J. 8. Bach. Our Bostonian had thought pretty 
well of his own performance on the bass-viol until he 
met Pachelbel, but after that he realized that he had 
learned only the rudiments of music. Throughout his 
whole middle life he went to concerts whenever he 
could. There was a public one at least every two or 
three years, some years there would be several; and he 
played with his friends at little private concerts quite 
often. After he was seventy he had heard the militia 
band organized by Mr. Josiah Flagg. Naturally it did 
not play as well as the British regimental bands, but 
it was a start in the right direction. 

When James Lyon’s “Urania” had reached Boston 
from Philadelphia, with its great collection of new 
hymn-tunes and anthems, he had bought a copy, 
though it was very expensive. But he took greater 
pride in Josiah Flagg’s Boston ‘“‘Collection,’’ with the 
music engraved by Paul Revere on paper actually 
made in the colony. And he followed with enthusiasm 
the career of the tanner William Billings, who gave the 
singing-schools a new lease of life. Billings, of course, 
was an odd stick, but he made people sing as they had 
never sung before. And Billings had taught the sing- 
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ing-schools to sing better music than his own. Our 
Bostonian in his ninetieth year had been driven out 
by his grandson to Dorchester to hear the singing 
contest between the singers of the First Parish and the 
Stoughton Musical Society. The Dorchester singers 
had had the support of a bass-viol, but the Stoughton 
singers had won the contest when they had sung Mr. 
Handel’s ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus” without an instrument 
and without books. That, he reflected, was a great 
advance over the performance of the young musicians 
with whom, at twenty, he had sung from Tate and 
Brady. 

Our Bostonian remembered the heated discussion in 
his boyhood about Mr. Brattle’s organ. He had wished 
that the Brattle Square Church had accepted it, though 
he had lived to see an organ installed there at last. He 
had sometimes slipped into King’s Chapel to hear the 
organ, when some recital of sacred music had been 
given there. The climax had been the oratorio when 
George Washington had made his presidential visit 
to Boston in 1789. 

So, in great old age, our 18th century Bostonian 
looked back over the music he had heard. As he re- 
membered his boyhood he marvelled at the growth of 
musical opportunities and appreciation in his native 
town. He had seen two revivals of singing; the intro- 
duction of concerts, and of organs into some of the 
churches; and in the last thirty years the growth of a 
flourishing business in the publication of church music. 
He had never travelled, but he understood that he 
could not have had better opportunities to enjoy music 
in any other of the colonies—except among the 
Moravians at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania; indeed, he 
could not have done much better in most of the pro- 
vincial towns in England. So, as he lay dying, he 
bequeathed his grandfather’s bass-viol to his own 
grandson, and told him that if he too lived to be ninety 
he might see the coming of a new music in Boston, 
surpassing anything that the eighteenth century had 
own. 
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THE NEWTONIAN EPOCH IN THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES (1680-1783) 


BY FREDERICK E. BRASCH 


ee in its constant recording of events of 
human experience moves on steadily and per- 
sistently. However certain is the course of history, it is 
nevertheless a varied series of epochs, events, or com- 
bination of experiences. It is therefore of vital concern 
from an intellectual point of view that a retrospective 
and introspective attitude be maintained in order to 
see how life as it is today has been achieved. From 
our present position in the course of events, we are con- 
cerned today with one of the great periods of the past 
movement. It is a small section to be sure, but a most 
interesting and timely one. 

Between the years of 1680 and 1720 in English 
history, under the rule of William III and Queen Anne, 
a most brilliant and illuminating intellectual life is 
reported. England virtually assumed undisputed 
leadership only to share it later, first with France and 
then with Germany. In this period England gave to 
history her best, both in science and philosophy. The 
accumulated wisdom of the ages seems to have been 
concentrated in the lives and works of two undis- 
putedly brilliant minds, Isaac Newton and John 
Locke. Theirs are beyond question the outstanding 
names in that epoch, which followed the discoveries 
and the liberations of the Renaissance and the Reform- 
ation, and preceded the great mathematical, physical 
and philosophical discoveries of today. 

In one sense Newton and Locke were systematizers 
of ideas which were prevalent. Newton stands at the 
end of a group of scientific geniuses who effected the 
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Copernican and the Cartesian revolution; he finally 
drew up in complete mathematical form, the mechani- 
cal view of Nature—that first great physical synthesis 
on which succeeding science rested and remained un- 
changed until today, when some modification was 
found necessary—Relativity. 

Locke stands as an apologist and heir of the great 
17th century struggles for constitutional liberties and 
rights and toleration. It is to this expression in a 
systematic form of ideas, which had become common 
property by 1700, that the two owed their immense 
popularity in the new century. But in another sense 
both Newton and Locke stand at the threshold of 
a new era; Newton as the prophet of the science 
of Nature, and Locke as the prophet of the science of 
human nature. 

The growth of empiricism and the enlightenment 
based largely upon Newton’s Mathematical and 
Natural Philosophy and Locke’s Human Understand- 
ing found its course steadily transcending all parts of 
the intellectual life and also moving westward with 
human migration. 

Preceding this epoch (1680-1720) the years leading 
up to the limitation are in themselves full of vitality 
and substance for achievement. Otherwise the epoch 
itself could not have been what it became. Therefore, 
with the transition of this new philosophy of empiricism 
and enlightenment, the period from 1636 to 1680 in 
the American colonies was in preparation for the 
acceptance of this new order. As a matter of fact 
Harvard College, established in 1636, was giving forth 
all that was best, regardless of the rigid and frigid 
Puritanism by which it was surrounded. The minds of 
the Winthrops, Dunsters, the Mathers, Charles Morton 
and others gave to Harvard and the Colonies the 
necessarily receptive mind for Newton’s and Locke’s 
philosophies. Harvard had accepted and taught the 
new planetary system of Copernicus, the principles of 
Galileo and the magnetic force of Gilbert. It was 
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therefore natural that emphasis should be placed on 
the mathemetical conception of the orderly movement 
of the planets and satellites about the sun. This was 
affected by the three laws of planetary motion of 
Kepler and given proof by the mathematical expres- 
sions of the laws of gravitation governing this motion 
as discovered by Newton. That the heavens and earth 
should have declared their glory by this great sweep of 
inductive process was the final cause of the disappear- 
ance of the Cartesian philosophy of the Universe, and 
the liberation of dogma in Puritan theology. 

For the purpose of this paper we shall now point out 
only what influence the writings of Newton had. Space 
will not permit the parallel discussion of the philosophy 
of Locke and its influence upon the religious and social 
life of the colonies. 

What is the Newtonian Philosophy and why was it 
so potent? Who were its leading exponents in the 
colonies, and what minds contributed the most toward 
the making of a brilliant intellectual life on this conti- 
nent? As a matter of interest, the records of the Royal 
Society of London reflect accurately the interest which 
the American colonies had in science. There were, 
between the years 1636 and 1783, seventeen Colonials 
in various fields of science who were elected Fellows of 
the Royal Society. Emerson says that a great man is 
one who administers a shock to the world, and he 
names Newton as an example. 

“The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philos- 
ophy’”’ is a concise account of the principle of dy- 
namics underlying the three great empirical laws of 
planetary motion set down by Kepler, a further 
extension of the law of falling bodies discovered by 
Galileo and, finally, development of the theory of 
gravitation as applied to the moon, comets and the 
planets; together with an important explanation of the 
irregularities known as perturbation in the movement 
of celestial bodies. This remarkable book of over 500 
pages—quarto size—was written in less than a year, 
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all prepared and demonstrated by geometrical analysis 
and was published in 1687. 

The first scholar in the colonies to catch the real 
spirit of Newton’s philosophy was the intellectual 
leader and Puritan high priest Cotton Mather (1663- 
1728). While not a mathematical scholar, he was able, 
in his role of prophet, to visualize the mental develop- 
ment of students in terms of the Principia and he felt 
that here was something of greater importance than 
the classics. Mather was a graduate of Harvard 
College, but never a teacher. Always, whether on or 
off the pulpit, he admonished the students “‘to avoid 
philosophical romances and get as thorough an insight 
as you can into the principles of our perpetual dicta- 
tor—Sir Isaac Newton.” 

In 1680 we find a most interesting fact, namely, that 
direct aid was given to Newton by a series of comet 
observations made by Thomas Brattle (1657-1713), a 
graduate of Harvard. These observations were sent 
to the Observatory at Greenwich near London, where 
Flamstead, the Director, communicated them to 
Halley and Newton, who were then working upon the 
theory of the gravitational influence of the sun upon 
the moon and comets. Newton expressed his commen- 
dation upon the excellent set of observations made by 
the observer in Boston, namely, Brattle. This study of 
the gravitational influence of the sun on the moon and 
comets was the actual foundation and the beginning of 
the writings of the immortal Principia. A contempo- 
rary associate of Brattle and the Mathers was Thomas 
Robie (1689-1729), a young tutor of Harvard College, 
who was greatly interested in astronomy, meteorology 
and medicine. As a tutor he evidently instructed the 
college youth in mathematics and natural philosophy 
and, in addition, compiled celestial almanacks. These 
commonplace books bear evidence of his reading and 
use of Newtonian philosophy. Robie retired in 1727. 

We now come to the most puzzling fact that up until 
Robie’s period apparently no copy of the great Princi- 
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pia was in the Harvard College Library, or in the pri- 
vate libraries of any of the tutors. The absence of this 
work is noted in the Library’s first catalogue of books 
prepared in 1723 for Thomas Hollis. We do find a 
copy of Newton’s Opticks. It is evident, therefore, 
that what Newtonian philosophy was taught came 
from secondary sources. At this time Colonial scholars 
could boast of having fifteen Fellows of the Royal 
Society in their midst, each with a set of the Trans- 
actions. New tutors coming from Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities usually came with the new learn- 
ing, or books advocating the Newtonian philosophy. 
With the establishment of the endowed chair in 
mathematics and philosophy at Harvard College in 
1727, by Thomas Hollis, a wealthy merchant of Lon- 
don, we now enter upon a new period of mathematical 
instruction in the American colonies. Isaac Greenwood 
(1702-1745) graduated from Harvard in 1721 and 
became the first Professor to occupy this chair. He 
received much of his inspiration from Robie, whose 
student he was, and he had the added experience of 
study in London, where he went presumably to prepare 
for the high office to which he was later called. While 
in London, he apparently did not make the acquaint- 
ance of the venerable Newton, who was now past 
eighty, but there is evidence that he brought back 
books, primarily in the field of mathematics. If he 
brought back a copy of the Principia, which seems 
quite possible, that copy is lost to posterity. However, 
upon his return he was very active in enlarging the 
course in mathematics at Harvard, thereby laying a 
firm foundation for coming students in the mastery of 
Newton’s work. Greenwood curiously did not offer 
to give, or did not think it advisable to institute a 
course in Newton’s philosophy at the College, but 
there are records of his offering to give instruction in 
Newton’s mechanical principles of nature, in algebra, 
in the fluxions, and their application to modern astron- 
omy. Greenwood retired from the professorship in 
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1738, without having furthered to any appreciable 
extent the mathematical study of Newton’s work. 

Before entering into the more active and profound 
phase of Newton’s influence on the scientific life of the 
colonies, as well as on the religious controversies in the 
pulpit, we should step back in time to see what other 
colonial colleges were offering in this new order of 
learning. William and Mary College, founded nearly 
50 years later than Harvard, was organized under the 
accepted practice of English universities, known as 
the Oxford curriculum. The third part of this curri- 
culum consisted of natural philosophy and mathe- 
matics, and its first Professor was the Reverend Hugh 
Jones (1670-1760), who was educated in an English 
university. Jones served from 1717 to 1722. There is 
no evidence as to what he taught or what degree of 
influence he exerted on the students and community 
concerning the new learning. There were nine men up 
to the time of the Revolution who served in this pro- 
fessorship (founded in 1712), and no record is existing 
relative to whether or not Newton’s works were being 
taught, or whether they were available in the Library. 

It is inconceivable that by 1758 with the appoint- 
ment of William Small (1734-1775) the courses in 
mathematics and science should not have greatly 
changed due to the Newton influence. The two dis- 
asters, namely, war and fire which overtook William 
and Mary College destroyed all evidence of the part 
taken by it in the progressive teaching of science in 
that period. More recent evidence is in abundance 
that the college has accepted the new philosophy in 
science and advanced accordingly. 

Then comes the point where we almost touch hands 
with Newton. In 1701 Yale College became the third 
Colonial college of higher learning and by 1714 found 
itself in great need of books and scientific apparatus. 
The Connecticut colonial agent, J. Dummer, in Lon- 
don, was called upon to seek aid among the wealthy 
and cultured at home. London was always filled with 
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colonial agents, and Dummer was one of the most 
successful. He was fortunate to be received by 
Newton, whose interest in the advance of learning 
and science was always expressed in terms of gifts. 
Newton handed Dummer, from his own shelves, a 
copy of the second edition of the Principia (1713) 
and also a copy of his Opticks (1704). Both books 
may be seen today in the Rare Book Room of the 
Yale Library. Samuel Johnson (1696-1772) and Daniel 
Browne were seniors in college when these books 
arrived and were kindled with an ambition to acquire 
a working knowledge of mathematics in order to 
master the Principia. Unfortunately, the courses in 
mathematics then offered at Yale gave no solid founda- 
tion for mastering the methods of geometrical analysis 
used by Newton. It was a revelation to these tutors, 
who seemingly possessed a high opinion of their own 
mathematical ability. However, their failure had the 
salutary effect of introducing courses in mathematics 
and astronomy of a more advanced type. From 1714 
the college accepted the new order of Newtonian 
philosophy. For the first few decades of Yale’s 
development theological doctrines of various shades 
occupied the minds of the tutors and the President, but 
it was not until President Clap’s administration (1739- 
1756) that definite advances were made in the more 
liberal courses, as he himself was especially proficient 
in mathematics and philosophy. A course in fluxions 
of Newton’s type was introduced and taught by him. 
In 1770 the college established a second professorship. 
To this position was called Nehemiah Strong (1728- 
1807), graduate of 1755. Strong as a tutor had read 
much from the new astronomy and, in addition, as a 
student under Clap had acquired a knowledge of the 
Newtonian fluxions. In 1781 he published a small 
volume intended for a textbook, entitled “Astronomy 
Improved, or a New Astronomy.” The whole purpose 
of this treatise was to outline a clear understanding of 
the laws of gravitation as affecting or operating upon 
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the planetary system. Although he does not mention 
Newton or Kepler, nevertheless, it is the Newtonian 
philosophy upon which he bases his writing and 
lecturing. Cautiously, he refers the origin of the law of 
gravitation to God. This was done so that the theolo- 
gians might not be offended, for they were still dom- 
inating the curriculum of the colonial college. Progress 
continued in the new empirical philosophy, relative to 
the study of nature, for on the retirement of Strong, we 
meet one of the most enlightened scholars of the col- 
onies—Ezra Stiles (1727-1795). Stiles was appointed 
President of Yale in 1778, during the early part of the 
Revolution. At this time the college suffered the loss of 
many students and tutors, as well as financial income; 
and with the absence of these tutors, Stiles undertook 
to carry on the duties of several. The professorship of 
Mathematics was not filled on the retirement of Strong, 
but President Stiles, due to his interest in astronomy, 
lectured once a week on mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Manuscript notes taken during his stu- 
dent days and later life reveal that he increased the 
scientific reputation of the growing college to such a 
degree that Professor John Winthrop of Harvard 
expressed due praise for Stiles. 

The copy of the Principia received from Newton in 
1714 remained on the Library shelves intermittently 
with little evidence that either Clap or Strong used it. 
With all of his theological interest, Stiles gave a large 
share of his busy life to the mastery of Newton’s 
principles from the original source. Stiles was able to 
reconcile his old understanding of God with his new 
understanding of God’s laws as interpreted by Newton 
in the orderly movement of the celestial bodies. Note- 
books still extant at Yale show us that practical 
studies came from his understanding of the Principia. 
He calculated the true place of the sun on April 20, 
1745; the moon’s place on June 22, 1745; the conjunc- 
tion of planets, parallax of the moon and, above all, he 
made a most careful study of the laws of gravitation. 
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In 1795, Stiles’ career ended in the midst of a returning 
prosperity. 

While the introduction of Newtonian philosophy 
into the early colonial intellectual life interfered with 
Puritan Calvinism more than any other scientific or 
philosophical system, it nevertheless had a purifying 
or clarifying effect, in that it tended to brush aside all 
doubts of reality. True, it seemed to the Calvinists 
that Newtonianism was a purely materialistic, or 
mechanical philosophy, but they were limited by a 
mental outlook which foreshortened their vision and 
ability to understand. 

It is interesting to note, as we study the trend of 
scientific thought from the northern to the southern 
colonies, that we meet a change of attitude. Newtonian 
philosophy in the colonies of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania came into contact with an established system of 
ethics, and brought about a new approach to moral 
philosophy. The principal proponents of this view in 
New York were Samuel Johnson and Cadwallader 
Colden. 

Samuel Johnson became the first President of Kings 
College (now Columbia University) in 1754 and if 
we are to accept Johnson’s intellectual leadership as 
shown while a Yale senior and tutor, he did not fail to 
recognize the influence of Newtonian philosophy al- 
ready manifested at Harvard and Yale. There were no 
other outstanding scholars during the early period of 
Kings College who developed interest in the new trend 
of thought. However, in the colony of New York we 
meet with an unusual man, who attempted to do more 
than had thus far been done, that is, to criticize and 
make practical applications of the Newtonian mathe- 
matical and physical theories of fluxions and gravita- 
tion—Cadwallader Colden. 

Cadwallader Colden, born in Ireland in 1688, grad- 
uated from Edinburgh University as an M.D. His 
contemporaries were Samuel Johnson, Benjamin 
Franklin, James Logan, David Rittenhouse and John 
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Winthrop. During his busy life as Administrator of 
the Province of New York, first as Surveyor General 
and then as Lieutenant Governor, Colden gave great 
attention to scientific and philosophical writings. 
Two of his publications have come down to us as 
priceless documents of the critical Newtonian philos- 
ophy. The first is an application of “The First Cause 
of Action in Matter and the Cause of Gravitation” 
published in 1746, the second “An Introduction to the 
Doctrine of Fluxions, or the Arithmetic of the In- 
finite” in 1751. The former is in one an attempted criti- 
cism and enlargement of the Newtonian doctrine, and 
also a starting point for Colden’s own speculation. 
Although this monograph reveals that Colden had a 
mathematical mind, all of his studies and writings 
show a marked tendency toward philosophical specula- 
tion. He undertook to analyze Newton’s system of 
fluxions after Dean Berkeley had criticized it and 
found it defective, also in many cases inconsistent. 
Colden differed with Berkeley, after he had carefully 
examined the idea, or concept of finite and infinite— 
which is the basic principle of fluxions. While his 
studies were comparatively well received in England, 
they were not apparently appreciated in the Colonies. 
This is understandable when one considers that there 
were in the colonies at that time perhaps a dozen 
scholars who were able to understand and work with 
the theory of fluxions and the application of gravita- 
tion to celestial bodies. 

Contemporary with Colden, Johnson and others was 
James Bowdoin (1726-1790), a scholar of independent 
means, who became the first President of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. He gave 
much of his time to the theoretical application of 
Newtonian concepts of Natural Philosophy. Bowdoin 
came under the influence of John Winthrop of Har- 
vard and at the same time carried on scientific 
correspondence with Benjamin Franklin in Philadel- 
phia. Without analyzing Bowdoin’s work, it is suffi- 
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cient to give the long titles of his three most learned 
dissertations on Newton’s theories, particularly upon 
gravitation, light and matter. 


1. “Observations upon an Hypothesis for solving the Phe- 
nomena of Light; with incidental Observations, tending 
to shew the Heterogeneousness of Light, and of the 
electric Fluid, by their Intermixture, or Union with each 
other.” 

2. “Observations on Light; and the Waste of Matter in 
the Sun and fixt Stars, occasioned by the constant 
Efflux of Light from them: with a Conjecture, proposed 
by Way of Query, and suggesting a Mean, by which their 
several Systems might be preserved from the Disorder 
and final Ruin, to which they seem liable by that Waste 
of Matter, and by the Law of Gravitation.” 

3. “Observations tending to prove, by Phenomena and 
Scripture, the Existence of an Orb, which surrounds the 
whole visible material System; and which may be 
necessary to preserve it from the Ruin, to which, without 
such a Counterbalance, it seems liable by that universal 
Principle of Matter, Gravitation.” 


We have reserved to the last an account of three of 
the best known Newtonian scholars of the Colonies. 
James Logan, David Rittenhouse, and John Winthrop. 
But first let us see what instructions were given at 
Princeton, Pennsylvania and Brown colleges. At 
Princeton, from the date of its founding in 1746 to 
1783 there were a number of mathematical professors 
who were more interested in other fields of learning 
than that of mathematics. Some astronomy was 
taught which was included in the lectures on natural 
philosophy. Emphasis seems to have been placed on 
the calculation of eclipses. Newtonian philosophy may 
have been considered but not with any degree of 
importance, which may have been due to the lack of 
interest on the part of the tutors. However, not until 
the time of Walter Minto, a Scotch mathematician, 
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did Princeton in 1787 attain mathematical importance. 
The University of Pennsylvania (1755) under the 
Presidency of Dr. William Smith showed early the 
value and plan of mathematics in education. During 
this period Robert Patterson, a native of Ireland, was 
appointed professor of mathematics in 1779, and held 
the post for 35 years. Patterson contributed a number 
of scientific papers to the Transaction of the American 
Philosophical Society and certain mathematical jour- 
nals, bearing upon Newtonian mechanics. He also 
edited a number of books—but these were published 
after 1783. Brown University, established in 1764 gave 
promise of being mathematically and astronomically 
important. This was largely due to the influence of 
Harvard College, whose professor of mathematics and 
astronomy, John Winthrop, was the outstanding 
scholar of his period. Benjamin West was an early 
correspondent of Winthrop’s and proved so able in his 
comments upon the problems of mathematics, that he 
was prevailed upon to prepare and observe the transit 
of Venus in 1769. This phenomenon was one of the 
most difficult to observe in those pioneer days—yet 
West observed and prepared his reductions to the 
great satisfaction of his master. 

West in his youth came under the direct influence of 
Bishop Berkeley while the latter was residing at New- 
port from 1728 to 1731. Berkeley was a profound 
Newtonian scholar and possessed a large library from 
which young West was able to secure much of his 
learning—besides receiving instruction from Berkeley. 
With this background of experience with these two 
leading men of learning, West prepared himself well in 
Newtonian mathematics and astronomy. It was there- 
fore natural for the authorities of Brown College to 
appoint West as professor of natural philosophy and 

mathematics in 1786 which he held for a few years. 
Of the “philosophical trio of the Revolution,” 
Benjamin Franklin, John Winthrop and David Ritten- 
house, the last named was the mathematician, par 
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excellence. The late Professor Florian Cajori, review- 
ing the life and work of the mathematicians of the 
colonial period, said: ‘“The mathematicians mentioned 
in the previous pages were all engaged in the profession 
of teaching. But strange as it may seem, the most 
noted mathematician and astronomer of early times 
was not a professor in a college, nor had he been trained 
within college walls. We have reference to David 
Rittenhouse, who was born near Philadelphia in 1732. 
During boyhood on his father’s farm in Norristown, he 
manifested great mechanical and mathematical ability, 
which at twelve years of age was stimulated by a chest 
of tools and books inherited from his uncle, among 
which latter was an English translation of Newton’s 
Principia. Doctor Benjamin Rush in his Eulogy of 
Rittennouse says: ‘It was during the residence of our 
ingenious philosopher with his father in the country 
that he made himself master of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Principia, which he read in the English translation of 
Mr. Motte. It was here, likewise, he became acquainted 
with the science of fluxions; of which sublime invention 
he believed himself, for a while, to be the author; 
nor did he know for some years afterwards, that a 
contest had been carried on between Newton and 
Leibnitz for the honor of that great and useful dis- 
covery.’ So ignorant was he of the progress which this 
calculus had made, and of the discussions in relation to 
its invention and improvement, that he for a time 
considered it as a discovery of his own. In this 
impression, however, he could not have long continued; 
as he made, in his nineteenth year, an acquaintance 
who was well qualified to set him right on this impor- 
tant point.” He refers, of course, to the Reverend 
Thomas Barton, an Episcopal clergyman, graduate of 
Dublin University, who taught in the Rittenhouse 
neighborhood. ‘“Desirous to peruse his admired New- 
ton in the original dress, Rittenhouse now applied 
bimself to the study of the Latin language, which he 
speedily mastered.” 
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No evidence is available to show that Rittenhouse 
did any original independent work in fluxions. It is 
clear, however, that he acquired a complete mastery of 
the mathematical principles of Newton and was able 
to apply them in numerous complicated problems. 

In his annual oration on astronomy before the 
American Philosophical Society, February 24, 1775, 
Rittenhouse ardently supports the philosophy of New- 
ton, both natural and metaphysical, and expresses 
himself in no uncertain terms against atheists and 
skeptics. After reviewing the history of Astronomy to 
the time of Newton he says: 


It was Newton alone who extended the — principle of 
gravity, under certain just regulations, and the laws of motion, 
whether rectilinear or circular, which constantly rx lace on 
the surface of this globe, throughout every ys e solar 
system, and from thence, by the assistance of a sublime geom- 
etry, deduced the planetary motions, with the strictest con- 
formity to nature and observation. 

Other systems of Philosophy have been spun out of the 
fertile brain of some great us or other; and for want of a 
foundation in nature, have their rise and fall, rear | 
each other by turns. But this will be durable as science, an 
= never sink into neglect, until ‘“Universal darkness buries 

Other systems of Philosophy have ever found it necessary 
to conceal their weaknesses and inconsistencies, under the veil 
of unintelligible terms and phrases, to which no two mortals 
ens ever affixed the same oe But the Philosophy of 

ewton disdains to make use of subterfuges; it is not 
reduced to the necessity of using them, because it pretends not 
to be of nature’s privy council, or to have free access to her most 
inscrutable mysteries, but to attend carefully to her works, 
to discover the immediate causes of visible effects, to trace 
those causes to others more general and simple, advancing by 
slow and sure steps towards the great First Cause of all things. 


Neither Christian nor free-thinker could attack 
Newton with impunity before this gallant defender. 
Perhaps it was this impartial attitude that gave the 
impression to some that Rittenhouse was not a believer 
in the Christian religion. His testimony, however, 
throughout his life gave evidence of his religious 
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devotion. Like Newton, whose philosophy he adopted, 
his soul was white. 

The many mathematical and astronomical papers of 
Rittenhouse were all published in the Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society. They are too 
technical in their content for discussion in this paper. 
Rittenhouse stands high in the history of science in 
colonial America and in the Republic, and was the 
second President of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

A name new to mathematical scholarship in Colonial 
history is that of James Logan (1674-1751), who was 
the private secretary of William Penn. He was educated 
in England and migrated to the colonies in 1671. It ap- 
pears that he possessed considerable free time which he 
devoted to scientific study in botany and mathematics, 
which were his chief interests. There is evidence that 
Logan had considerable ability in mastering Newton’s 
fluxion theory and the Principia. Logan’s first paper 
on mathematical ideas was in the form of a letter 
addressed to William Jones, F.R.S., residing in Lon- 
don. This letter has to do with Newton’s theory of the 
moon’s motion involving parallel forces and Kepler’s 
second law of motion, and seems to be the only manu- 
script left by Logan bearing evidence of his Newtonian 
study. There are a series of letters to his correspond- 
ent, William Jones, containing comments, requesting 
assistance, and directions as to methods of solving 
certain problems found in the works of Newton. There 
is, however, no collected series of papers written by 
Logan showing anything in the form of a completed 
work. He published several papers on certain physical 
phenomena in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 

Logan’s studies of Newton’s Principia, Ist edition, 
1687, reveals that this was the first copy to arrive in 
the colonies in 1708. An examination of Logan’s copy 
of the Principia bears evidence of careful reading and 
study of the problems Newton proposed. This is found 
in the form of annotations, corrections, notes and cross 
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references made in Latin in his own handwriting. His 
study of the new science of mechanics is also dis- 
closed in the later works of Newton, such as in the 3rd 
edition of the Principia, in the Opticks, fluxions, in- 
finite series, as well as Halley’s astronomical tables. 
Inserted in his copy of these tables is an eight-page 
manuscript in Latin on a method of calculating the 
moon’s motion. At times his critical mind seems to 
have taken exception to Newton’s methods and results. 

Had Logan been prepared, or had he been able to 
give more attention to research, he undoubtedly would 
have ranked as our first able mathematical scholar. 

We have now brought our story of the early develop- 
ment of scientific thought in America down to the 
middle of the 18th century. We have outlined how the 
faint attempts to establish higher mathematical 
learning and a new philosophy based on the Newtonian 
doctrine, laid the foundation for what follows. The 
thorough Newtonian scholar is now to appear upon the 
scene. To know him we must turn our thoughts back 
to Harvard at the time that Yale received her first 
great gifts from Newton. In 1714, the very year that 
Newton’s Principia arrived in America, a child was 
born who was destined to carry the torch of Sir Isaac 
Newton to still greater heights and to maintain it there. 

John Winthrop IV was a direct descendant of the 
Winthrops so well-known in early American history. 
Born in Boston, December 19th, 1714, of parents al- 
ready distinguished in the social and intellectual life of 
the community, he made rapid advances in his studies. 
At the age of fourteen, he graduated from the famous 
Boston Latin School, then entered Harvard and 
established his place as one of the best students of his 
class. His great fondness for mathematical studies and 
experimental science, combined with a temperament 
tending toward idealism, soon led him to contempla- 
tion of the stars and the laws governing their motions. 
After his graduation in 1732 with the degree of Master 
of Arts, he retired to his father’s home and for the next 
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six years very little was known of him. Then John 
Winthrop was appointed, at the age of twenty-four, to 
the Hollis professorship of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Winthrop had been examined as to his 
proficiency in mathematics and the physical sciences, 
but the question of examining his religious statutes 
gave the authorities real concern. His views were 
suspected as being a little too broad for Harvard, even 
though his ideas embodying the spirit of the Lockean 
or English philosophy of empiricalism were just the 
force that Harvard needed. At any rate, he was ac- 
cepted on the first examination, passed over on the 
second, and was duly inaugurated to the office which 
he held for the next forty years with honor and distinc- 
tion to Harvard and to the history of cultural progress 
in America. Despite the predominance of orthodox 
clerical influence, this colonial scholar was not without 
liberty in the examination of truth according to the 
modern method. He found his way by setting aside 
any metaphysical controversy and sought freedom by 
the enlightened scientific methods of Bacon, Locke and 
Newton. Having thus far secured his fundamental 
understanding of Newton’s principles of celestial 
mechanics through secondary sources, he soon secured 
for himself the original. He acquired this the year after 
receiving his professorship. At the age of twenty-five, 
we find Winthrop assiduously engaged in mastering 
the Principia which he so brilliantly applied to all his 
long years of subsequent work in astronomy and nat- 
ural philosophy and in research and class instruction. 

Winthrop was more than interested in ascertaining 
the correctness of Newton’s laws of motion from celes- 
tial phenomena for he prepared and established the 
first laboratory of experimental physics in this country 
in order to test the laws of gravitation of bodies on the 
earth. In conjunction with these experiments, he 
demonstrated to his students the motions of planets 
and comets, and illustrated the problems of eclipses, 
and so on. Far more significant than this, however, 
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was the first practical demonstration and experiment 
in electricity and magnetism in a laboratory in Ameri- 
ca. This was on May 10th, 1746, some twenty years 
earlier than was designated by the historians of 
Harvard College. Of course these lecture experiments 
had to do also with problems of the elements of me- 
chanics, hydro-statics, optics, heat, and the theory of 
light and prisms according to Newton. These experi- 
mental lectures which were given by Winthrop himself 
before the class, were conducted much as are those in a 
modern laboratory—except that today the students 
perform the work themselves. 

Winthrop’s best known public work were two 
lectures upon comets, one in particular on the return of 
the comet (1682), better known as Halley’s comet, 
which he was fortunate to observe, since it was the 
first predicted return of a comet. This lecture was also 
read in the Chapel of Harvard College, 11th of April, 
1759, as a part of the regular and assigned duty of the 
Hollis professorship. Winthrop first observed this 
comet on April 3rd, after it had passed perihelion and 
like similar celestial phenomena, had caused much 
anxiety and speculation as to its meaning. In his 
second discourse before the college on April 18th, 
1759, he discussed the true theory of comets according 
to the work of Newton’s Principia and also according 
to the laws formulated by Kepler, with the predictions 
of Halley. Like all his previous papers or lectures, 
Winthrop shows a profoundness of learning and 
authority. This is further evidenced by his mathemati- 
cal computations connected with the solution of the 
orbital elements, and the origin of periodic comets, 
according to Halley. 

It has recently come to light that the first introduc- 
tion into our colleges of the elements of fluxions now 
known as the calculus, was in connection with the 
theses required of the students under Winthrop, 
beginning about 1751. This marks a definite epoch in 
mathematical studies which has interested students of 
history for some time. 
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At the peak of his fame, John Winthrop, scholar, 
scientist, and astronomer, passed away in Cambridge, 
on the third of May, 1779, at the age of 65. 

This brief survey has shown what the dominant 
force has been in early mathematical history in the 
colonies. That this young country should have ac- 
cepted Newton’s philosophy so readily, at the same 
period of its acceptance by the older countries of the 
Continent, is indicative of the fertile minds among 
the intellectuals of early America. Many were not 
especially prepared to reach this higher realm of 
mathematical analysis, nevertheless, many knew that 
Newton’s work completed the theories of Copernicus, 
Galileo and Kepler concerning the laws of motion of 
the planetary system. That the facts concerning the 
celestial bodies, their motion, period and so forth can 
be accurately defined; and that these laws of Nature 
defined by Newton, are indications of an orderly 
cosmos, and are a divine expression. With the firm 
establishment of Newton’s fundamental laws of celes- 
tial motion and theory of fluxions, a new science of 
mathematics and astronomy was created — namely 
celestial mechanics. 

This gave many Colonial preachers 2 theme to 
ponder upon. They too were not prepared to under- 
stand this rationalization against the Puritanic Cal- 
vinism that had been established for so long. Newton’s 
work brought forth sermons and philosophical argu- 
ments of the most vehement type. In the end Newton 
prevailed and science gave to the colonial people, a 
philosophy of rationalism and empiricism never before 
experienced. This may be said to be the beginning of 
the making of the modern mind in America. 
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THE HISTORY 
OF LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES 


BY WILBUR MACEY STONE 


WwéE ARE much inclined, in this era of a profusion 
of gorgeous books for children, to imagine that, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, the juvenile population 
had a meagre supply of attractive reading matter. 
This is not so, as there were then numerous publishers 
of charming ljttle books for children. Prominent among 
them was John Newbery, characterized by Oliver 
Goldsmith as the Philanthropic Publisher of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Among the literary survivors of the middle of the 
eighteenth century a prominent example is ‘The 
History of Little Goody Two Shoes,” published by 
Newbery. It was a favorite because the man or men 
who put it together had a keen sense of human values. 
Newbery had been publishing books for children for 
twenty years before the advent of Goody Two Shoes, 
and was skilled in alluring advertising for his wares. 

In that issue of The London Chronicle for the fort- 
night ending January 1, 1765, John Newbery, at the 
sign of the Bible and Sun, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
after offering a half dozen new titles appended the 
following: ‘‘We are also desired to give notice that 
there is in Press, and speedily will be published, 
either by subscription or otherwise, as the Public shall 
please to determine, “The History of Little Good Two 
Shoes,’ otherwise called ‘Margery Two Shoes.’ Printed 
and sold at The Bible and Sun in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where may be had all of Mr. Newbery’s little 
books for the children and youth of these Kingdoms 
and the colonies.’”’ This is our first notice of the soon to 
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be story, which for more than a century and a half has 
held its own in the field of juveniles. 

Goody appeared in April 1765, resplendent in a 
dress of Dutch flowery and gilt paper, which was 
characteristic of most of Newbery’s little books at that 
time. This charming paper, highly attractive to the 
children, was embossed in floral patterns, richly 
colored and gilded. Its manufacture ceased more 
than a century ago. A few complete sheets have sur- 
vived until this day and are the cherished possession 
of discriminating collectors. 


THE 
HISTORY 


OF 


Little Goopy Two-Suoes; 
Otherwife called, 


Mrs. Marcery Two-Suoes. 


WITH 
The Means by which fhe acquired her 

en Wifdom, and in confe- 
quence thereof her Eftate ; fet forth 
at large for the Bencfit of thofe, 

Who from a State of Racs and Care, 

And having Shoes but half a Pair; 

Their Fortune and their Fame would fiz, 

4ad gallop ina Coach and Six. 

See the Original Manufcript in the Vatican 
at Rome, and the Cuts by Michael Angele. 
Iiluttrated with the Comments of our 
great modern Critics. 

A New Epition, Correéteu. 
LONDON: 

Printed for J. NEwBERy, at the Bible and 

Sun in St. Paul's Church-yard, 1766, 
(Price Six-Pence.) 


The complete title was a long one as was then cus- 
tomary. A portion of its quaint verbiage is as follows: 


With the means by which she acquired her Learning and 
Wisdom, and in consequence thereof her Estate; set forth at 
large for the Benefit of those, 
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Who from a State of Rags and Care, 
And having Shoes but half a Pair; 
Their Fortune and their Fame would fix, 
And gallop in a Coach and Six. 
See the Original Manuscript in the Vatican at Rome, and the 
Cuts by Michelangelo. Illustrated with the Comments of our 
Great modern Critics. 


While the first edition of 1765 apparently pleased 
the children, it was not until the following year that a 
second issue appeared. From then on it so grew in 
demand that a third edition was provided in 1766 and 
numerous ones thereafter. The popularity of the first 
edition is attested by the fact that no copy of that issue 
has ever been found, probably the children read them 
all to pieces. But collectors of juveniles still live in 
hope that some day a neglected attic or an old trunk 
will give up its long hoarded treasure of a copy of that 
first edition. 

Children are notoriously destructive of the books 
they love, and even of the second edition only one copy 
has come to light. Of the third there are a very few 
copies in the hands of collectors, but during the past 
thirty years, I have seen no copy offered either by 
auction or in a dealer’s catalog. The fourth edition of 
1767 is about as scarce as the third. 

This little work is of particular interest today in 
presenting a vivid picture of rural England in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It was almost the 
first book of original English fiction written definitely 
for children. It is rich in unconscious humor and its 
simple wood-cuts add spice to the tale. 


Wuo Wrote Goopy Two SHozs? 


The question of the authorship of Goody has long 
been and still remains a puzzle. It rests between Oliver 
Goldsmith and Griffith and Giles Jones, all of whom 
did hack work for Newbery and all of whom wrote 
children’s books for him. Robert Watts in his “‘Bib- 
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liotheca Britannica,’’ Edinburgh, 1824, says: “‘Griffith 
Jones was the first who introduced the numerous and 
popular little books for the amusement and instruction 
of children which have been received with universal 
approbation. And, in conjunction with Mr. J. New- 
bery, and his brother Giles Jones, he wrote many of 
those Lilliputian Histories which were the delight of 
the youth of many yet living.” 

“Notes and Queries,” Fourth series, section VIII, 
page 511, states that Giles Jones, Griffith’s brother, 
wrote in conjunction with him, many books for 
children, known as Lilliputian Histories, among them 
being Goody Two Shoes, Giles Gingerbread, Tommy 
Trip, etc. In Nichols’s “Literary Anecdotes,’’ London 
1812, credit for the authorship of Goody is also 
attributed to the Jones brothers. Mr. Giles Jones was 
the grandfather of the late Mr. Winter Jones, formerly 
the Principal Librarian of the British Museum, and the 
book is attributed to Giles Jones in the catalog of the 
British Museum. It is further claimed that the book 
offers internal evidence in support of Mr. Giles Jones 
authorship, inasmuch as Goody becomes Lady Jones 
and one of the prominent families in the book is named 
Jones. 

So much for the Jones argument. Against the claims 
for Goldsmith are some negative ones. I have never 
seen a presentation copy inscribed by Goldsmith as 
author, nor do I know of the existence of a receipt from 
him to John Newbery for pound shillings and pence in 
payment for the manuscript. There is no yet dis- 
covered record that Goldsmith ever acknowledged the 
authorship of Goody Two Shoes, nor that he was even 
contemporaneously accused of it. True, it is of record 
that Miss Bewick, the daughter of the celebrated 
English wood engraver, stated that her father, who 
did the cuts for an edition of Goody, told her that 
Dr. Goldsmith was the author, as is referred to later 
herein, in a quotation from Charles Welch. 

John Forster, in his “Life and Adventures of Oliver 
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Goldsmith,” London 1848, says: “The author of 
Caleb Williams (William Godwin) who had been a 
child’s publisher himself, had always a strong per- 
suasion that Goldsmith wrote Goody Two Shoes— 
and if so the effort belongs to 1764, for Mrs. Margery, 
radiant with Gold and ginger-bread, and rich in pictures 
as extravagantly ill-drawn as they are dear and well- 
remembered, made her appearance at Christmas.” 
Forster is wrong as to the time of publication which 
was in April 1765. 

John Newbery left a number of business manu- 
scripts in which are recorded numerous disbursements 
on Dr. Goldsmith’s account, notably to his landlady, 
Mrs. Fleming, for board and lodging. These run from 
1761 through 1763. He also credits Goldsmith in one 
line, ‘‘By copy of different kinds £14-13-6.”" Also 
under date of Oct. 11, 1763 Goldsmith gave Newbery a 
receipt for £11-11-0, In full for writing the introduc- 
tion and preface to Dr. Brookes’ ‘‘Natural History.” 
Other receipts for monies from Newbery are extant 
but—none for Goody. As late as November 1764, 
Newbery was still paying Mrs. Fleming for Gold- 
smith’s keep. 

The late Charles Welsh, biographer of Newbery and 
editor of a facsimile reprint of the third edition of 
Goody Two Shoes, was probably the most competent 
speculator on the authorship of Goody. 

In his introduction to the facsimile reprint of Goody 
in 1881, he argues at length in favor of Goldsmith’s 
authorship. He says: “Having occasion to examine 
carefully as many of the books for children published 
by John Newbery as I could procure (and they are as 
scarce as blackberries in midwinter, for what among 
books has so brief a life as a nursery book?), I was 
struck while perusing them with a distinct literary 
flavor, so to speak, which appeared to be common to 
a group of little volumes all published about the same 
period. These were: ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ ‘Giles Ginger- 
bread,’ ‘Tom Thumb’s Folio,’ ‘The Lilliputian Maga- 
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zine,’ ‘The Easter Gift,’ ‘A Pretty Plaything,’ ‘The 
Fairing,’ “Tom Telescope,’ and a few others. While 
they all evince a real genius for writing in a style 
suited to the capacities of little folk, there is a name- 
less something about them which, far more than is the 
case with thousands of other books for the young, is 
calculated to enforce the attention and excite the inter- 
est of children of a larger growth. Now one of this little 
group, ‘The Lilliputian Magazine,’ is attributed in 
the British Museum catalog to Oliver Goldsmith; 
and so strong is the family likeness in all of the books I 
have mentioned that I cannot but believe they are 
all by the same hand—a belief which I think will be 
shared by any one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare them carefully.” 

Many authorities have supported the view that 
Goldsmith was the author of Goody Two Shoes. 
Conspicuous among them was Washington Irving, 
who says: “It is suggested with great probability that 
he wrote for Mr. Newbery the famous nursery story of 
Goody Two Shoes. It is said also that William Godwin 
held this opinion and I believe there is authority for 
stating that the Misses Bewick, the daughters of the 
celebrated engraver, who illustrated an edition of the 
book for T. Saint, of Newcastle, understood from their 
father that it was by Oliver Goldsmith.” 

But let us turn to the book itself and see if it fur- 
nishes any evidence on the point. The very title, with 
its quaint phrasing, shows no common genius and, as 
Washington Irving says, bears the stamp of Gold- 
smith’s sly humor. As the book was published in 
1765, it would most likely have been written just at the 
time when Goldsmith was working most industriously 
in the service of Newbery, at which period he was 
living near Newbery at Islington and his publisher was 
paying for his board and lodging. I think that the 
parallels that are to be found in this little book, with 
many of the sentiments in Oliver Goldsmith’s acknowl- 
edged work, to say nothing of the almost universally 
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recognized likeness to Goldsmith’s style that is found 
in “Goody Two Shoes” may fairly be considered as 
throwing some light upon the question. 

The most striking of these parallels is perhaps that 
furnished by the curious little political preface to the 
work, a preface which is quite unnecessary to the book, 
and I think would only have been inserted by one who 
was full of the unjustnesses at which he was preparing 
to aim a still heavier blow. In describing the parish of 
Mouldwell, where little Margery was born, an exact 
picture is drawn of The Deserted Village, where 

One only master grasps the whole domain 
And half a tillage tints thy smiling plain; 

And where 
The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many a poor supplied. 
Space for his lakes, his parks extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds. 


And by this and other tyrannies, and being also 
Scourged by famine from the smiling land, 


For he was unfortunate in his business at about the 
same time, Sir Timothy accomplishes his aim, and 


Indignant spurns the cottage from the green. 


Ruined by this oppression, poor Mr. Meanwell is 
turned out of doors, and flew to another parish for 
succor. 


Where, then, ah! Where shall poverty reside 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 


Miss Charlotte Young says: “If the conjecture be 
true which attributes this tale to Oliver Goldsmith, we 
have seen the same spirit which prompted his poem of 
‘The Deserted Village,’ namely, indignation and dis- 
may at the discouragement of small holdings in the 
early part of the eighteenth century.” She also says: 
“There is a certain dry humor in some passages and a 
tenderness in others that incline us much to the belief 
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that it could come from no one else but the writer of 
the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ and ‘The Deserted Village.’ 
We find in Goody Two Shoes every one of those 
distinctive qualities of Goldsmith’s writings which 
William Black so well summarises; his genuine and 
tender pathos, that never at any time verges on the 
affected or theatrical; his quaint, delicate, delightful 
humor; his broader humor, that is not afraid to pro- 
voke the wholesome laughter of mankind by dealing 
with common and familiar ways and manners and 
men; his choiceness of diction; his lightness and grace 
of touch, that lend a charm even to his ordinary hack 
work.” 

Charles Welch in “The Early History of Children’s 
Books in New England,” in The New England Maga- 
zine for April 1899, says: ‘‘In my previous introduction 
to a reprint of ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ I discussed the rea- 
sons for assigning the authorship to Oliver Goldsmith. 
Later knowledge and reflection confirm the conviction 
that it could have been by no other hand, through 
Newbery may have helped in planning it.” 

These lengthy quotations from Welch’s arguments 
and conclusions are probably the nearest we can come 
to establishing Goldsmith’s authorship. We have a 
fairly comprehensive knowledge of Goldsmith’s life, 
his style of writing, and his mode of life which taught 
him the sorrows of poverty. Often he had been ragged 
and shoeless like Margery and he was brought up in 
the plainest and barest manner. He was kind and 
generous and withall had a sense of humor. He knew 
how to vivify his tales and make us see and feel his 
characters. 

The rich had teachers live in their homes to teach 
their children when small. Thereafter the children 
went to boarding schools and to colleges. The poor had 
little or no instruction. The best they could do was to 
send their children to the Dame Schools at the homes 
of the teachers where they got little learning. A few 
villages had schoolhouses where the children studied 
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under schoolmasters. Goldsmith attended such a 
school where the parents paid a small fee to the meagre- 
ly educated master. Children who were dull were 
flogged severely. But the author of Goody Two Shoes 
imagines a very original kind of school established by 
Margery where all is pleasantness and peace. 

As to Newbery’s having a finger in the pie, we can 
cite several puffs direct for Newbery’s products. 
Among several other enterprises in which Newbery 
was engaged, in addition to publishing books for 
children, was that of dealer in patent medicines. One 
of his best sellers was ‘‘Dr. James Fever Powders.” In 
the opening of chapter one of Goody it is stated that: 
“Her father was seized with a violent fever in a place 
where Dr. James Powder was not to be had and where 
he died miserably.’”’ On page 33 of the third edition, 
it says: “She sung the syllables to the Cuzz Chorus 
(which may be found in the ‘Little Pretty Play Thing,’ 
published by Mr. Newbery) and to the same tune to 
which it is there set. On page 67 reference is made to 
Mrs. Williams, whose character you may find in my 
‘New Year’s Gift.’”’ 

Tommy Two Shoes, Goody’s brother, later in the 
book, after successful adventures abroad, turns up 
just in time for Goody’s wedding and the author 
promises to acquaint the reader with the History of 
his Life and Adventures, in a volume soon to be 
published. 


EXPLANATION OF THE NARRATIVE 


The late F. J. Harvey Darton, in his “Children’s 
Books in England,’’ Macmillan, Cambridge University 
Press, 1932, gives a succinct synopsis of “Goody Two 
Shoes,”’ which with the permission of the publishers, I 
am constrained to quote at length in spite of some 
slight repetition of my own matter. Harvey Darton 
says: 

The narrative is from the start native and topical. Margery’s 
surname was Meanwell, and her father was a farmer of one of 
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twelve farms in a manor, whose Lord was good: but he died, 
and one Sir Timothy Gripe had the estate, and let all twelve 
farms to Farmer Graspall as the leases expired. Mr. Mean- 
well’s was the last to fall in, and Sir Timothy tried to force 
him out by building a brick kiln and a dog-kennel in his orchard. 
Meanwell went to law and won, and had to repeat the remedy 
three times, till he could afford no more litigation and had to 
suffer the nuisances. He had, in fact, been forced into debt, 
and Sir Timothy turned him and his family—Wife, Margery 
and her brother Tommy—out of doors, without any of the 
necessaries of life to support them. 


Here the Editor comments on the Gripe-Graspall 
regime: 

Judge, oh kind, humane and courteous reader, what a 
terrible situation the poor man (Meanwell, before eviction) 
must be in, when this covetous man was perpetual overseer, 
and everything for their maintenance was drawn from his hard 
heart and cruel hand. But he was not only perpetual overseer, 
but perpetual churchwarden; and judge, oh ye Christians, 
what state the Church must be in when supported by a man 
without religion or virtue. He was also perpetual Surveyor of 
the Highways, and what sort of roads he kept up for the con- 
venience of travellers, those best know who have had the mis- 
fortune to be obliged to pass through that parish. Complaints 
indeed were made, but to what purpose are complaints, when 
brought against a man who can hunt, drink, and smoke with 
the Lord of the Manor, who is also the Justice of Peace? 


Was that entirely fiction? It comes from the Intro- 
duction, which is typographically part of the main 
text. At its end the Editor makes the reader ask: 
“Do you intend this for children, Mr. Newbery?” 
Mr. Newbery answers, “this may come from another 
hand, and is meant for children six feet high, and is 
called for because of the unaccountable and diabolical 
scheme which many gentlemen now give in to, of lay- 
ing a number of farms into one, and very often of a 
whole parish into one farm; which in the end must re- 
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duce the common people to a state of vassalage—and 
will in time depopulate the Kingdom.” 

Did John Newbery write that, the farmer’s boy of 
Berkshire, who liked better to produce books for little 
children than to plough, and sow, and reap, and mow, 
under Squire Gripe or Churchwarden Graspall? Or 
was it the chronicler of the Deserted Village— 


Only one master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints the smiling plain. . . 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


Or was it yet another hand, that of Giles Jones, who 
also wrote for Newbery, and had a grandson who was 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum? No one 
knows. 

To return to Margery Meanwell, soi-disant Two- 
Shoes. Her father very shortly succumbed to a fever, 
in a place where Dr. James’ Powder was not to be had, 
and her mother died a few days later of a broken 
heart. Margery and Tommy lived, after the manner 
of orphans, on hedge-berries and the kindness of the 
poor, until (the heading of Chapter IT) How and about 
Mrs. Smith. Smith was a kind of Parson Adams, who 
sent Tommy, properly clad, to sea, and gave Margery 
two shoes instead of the poor one left her after the 
eviction, and wished to take her into his family. But 
Graspall threatened to reduce his tithes if he kept her, 
and Gripe ordered her to be sent back to her relations— 
who were rich and ashamed to own such a poor little 
ragged girl—so that she might not be harboured in thé 
parish; that is, be a charge upon it or even gain a 
settlement in it, if she were left to her own resources. 

At this point; her career, as a practical matter, 
becomes obscure for she was turned out, by order, yet 
managed to learn the alphabet from children going 
home from school, and set up as a trotting tutoress 
herself, and got paying pupils. (It is as vague as 
Peggotty or Little Nell and her grandfather setting off 
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into the wide world, to live on air like the chameleons 
of the Bestiary.) There are various moral incidents as 
a result, including one which is meant to convince the 
reader that the tale of ghosts, witches and fairies are 
the frolics of a distempered brain. No wise men ever 
saw either of them. (Alas for the Robin Goodfellow 
published by Newbery!) Finally, after overhearing 
thieves planning to rob Gripe’s house, and so being 
enabled to return him good for evil, she became Prin- 
cipal of a Country College; In other words, of a dame- 
school rather like that in Shenstone’s ‘“‘Schoolmistress.”’ 

Very much of Part II of the story, which begins at 
this point, is taken up with her progress as a teacher, 
and her special efforts to stop cruelty to animals; a 
welcome and constant feature throughout the history 
of real children’s books, even when it was only intro- 
duced to enforce the noblesse oblige doctrine of the 
superiority of man to the brute creation. One passage 
deserves quotation. The children buried a pet dor- 
mouse, with this 


Epitaph on a DORMOUSE, really written by a little BOY 


I 
In paper case, 
Hard by this place, 
Dead a poor dormouse lies; 
And soon or late, 
Summoned by Fate, 
Each Prince, each Monarch dies. 


II 
Ye Sons of Verse, 
While I rehearse, 
Attend instructive rhyme; 
No sins had Dor 
To answer for— 
Repent of yours in time. 


Was that quite what would have been composed in 
one of those amateur academies which Goldsmith in 
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“The Bee’’ condemned so roundly? And is it the work 
of John Newbery or one of his less-known hacks? 
Who did write it? 

Margery went through some strange adventures, 
including an accusation of witchcraft. It is plain that 
the author, in writing this part of the book, had in 
mind the chapbooks about Fortunatus and Friar 
Bacon, and, to all appearances, was using the familiar 
names to make better stuff pass current. In due time 
Mrs. Two-Shoes won a squire for her husband, and, at 
the wedding itself, there suddenly appeared a gentle- 
man richly dressed and bedizened with lace—who, of 
course, was Tommy Meanwell, returned from overseas 
laden with wealth. Margery lived in happy marriage 
for six years, when her husband died and she inherited 
his wealth. Severe misfortunes came upon Sir Timothy 
Gripe and Graspall, and she helped them; and she 
gave loaves and books and other useful presents to the 
poor, and especially an acre of land to be planted 
yearly with potatoes: ‘“‘And so died, mourned by all.” 

This narrative leaves Tommy Two-Shoes rather up 
in the air, so aspiring authors must needs relate his 
history, in hopes of profiting from Goody Two-Shoes’ 
popularity, in the sale of Tommy’s adventures. In 
1818, William Darton, who published Mary Belson’s 
version of Goody in 1815, brought out by the same 
author ‘‘The Adventures of Thomas Two-Shoes Being 
a Sequel to that of The Modern Goody Two-Shoes,”’ 
with two engravings. Also, about the same time, 
H. Roberts and others in London issued a rival work 
entitled: ‘‘The Orphan Or The Renowned History of 
Little Gaffer Two-Shoes, otherwise called Mr. Tommy 
Two-Shoes, brother of the celebrated Goody Two- 
Shoes.” 

Goody has had a hard journey down the one and 
three-quarters centuries of her pilgrimage. For nearly 
fifty years she was able to maintain her integrity and 
the various publishers reprinted her story as originally 
written. Then misguided old maids of both sexes, 
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married and unmarried, busybodies, who believed that 
wisdom would perish from the earth with them, edited 
Goody, adapted and ruined the charming story. 

In 1819 Mary Belson, author of numerous juveniles, 
was urged to improve upon the original in the expressed 
belief that the history would be more acceptable to the 
then race of juvenile readers, if a little modernized in 
language and customs. In the process she squeezed 
out most of the rich juices of the original. Numerous 
chap book editions of Goody appeared later, very 
much condensed and crudely illustrated, often of only 
eight pages. About 1830 Richardson of Derby issued 
twelve cuts on a broadsheet with descriptive captions 
of one line each. This is the most abridged issue I 
have seen. I have been unable to find any evidence 
that Goody was ever translated into a foreign language. 
I have searched particularly among French and Ger- 
man juveniles without result. 

In addition to the outright piracy of the story by 
unscrupulous rival publishers, because of the popular- 
ity of Goody, there were imitations written and issued 
in hopes of shining in Goody’s reflected light. 

A prominent example was “The Entertaining 
History of Little Goody Goosecap containing a Variety 
of Adventures calculated to Amuse and Instruct the 
Lilliputian World.” This was published in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century by J. Marshall & Co. 
in Aldermary Church Yard, price 6d in Gilt Paper and 
9d bound in Red. 

The format, binding, illustration and type of story 
followed closely that of Goody Two Shoes. Goody 
Goosecap is introduced in a charity school, where she 
distinguished herself by her good qualities, learned 
her lessons well and soon was teaching the younger 
children, which she did with A new invented Alphabet 
beginning: 


A was an Angler, who fished in a brook, 
B was a Blockhead, who ne’er learn’d his book. 
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Then Mrs. Bountiful, observing Goody Goosecap’s 
reverent behavior in church, adopts her, and all goes 
well through many adventures. 

Perhaps the worst fate that has befallen Goody was 
to have been emasculated by over-scrupulous mothers, 
who considered the story too strong meat for their 
tender offspring. This vile habit seems to have 
originated with the mother of the Edgeworths, who is 
recorded as having been in the habit of acting as censor 
and editor of all juvenile books that found their way 
into her house. English parents were advised by Maria 
Edgeworth, besides striking out separate words with a 
pen, to cut the undesirable paragraphs from the leaf, 
provided that by so doing the sense of the text on the 
reverse side was not materially interfered with. 

In my collection of various editions of ‘Goody Two 
Shoes,’”’ I have one horrible example, owned just before 
the close of the eighteenth century by Anna Maria 
Foley, Given her by J. H. Foley, as it is inscribed. It is 
a Coventry issue of about 1795, in a flowery and gilt 
cover well-preserved, and illustrated with rather crude 
wood-cuts. But to turn to mamma’s butchering. Up 
to page 32 the text passed her censovious eye. Then 
four leaves were scissored out in toto. By reference to 
another contemporary copy we find that these leaves 
carry chapter VI which is entitled ‘‘How Mrs. Margery 
was taken for a Witch and what happened on that 
Occasion.” 

The heading to chapter VIII reads: ‘Of something 
which happened to Little Two Shoes in a Barn, more 
dreadful than the Ghost in the Church, etc. ““‘Mamma 
has carefully blacked out: “more dreadful than the 
Ghost in the Church.” Then all goes well until page 68, 
where it is recorded: ‘The Pirates took his daughter 
and attempted to rob her of her chastity.” All 
after “rob her’ is erased. On page 79, the author 
wrote: ‘‘Everybody knows that Martha Wilson was a 
passionate scolding jade.’ Mamma has deleted 
“scolding jade” as too strong language for her little 
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daughter to read. Then, as a final insult, Mamma cut 
out four leaves near the end of the book, which con- 
tained the “Story of Friar Bacon and the Brazen 
Head.”’ 

In another of Anna Maria’s little books, of which I 
have five, all censored, the table of contents has been 
removed so that Anna might not be spurred to seek 
those portions which had been deleted. 

In Goodspeed’s Boston catalog of February 1936, in 
offering a copy of the Isaiah Thomas Worcester edition 
of Goody 1787, he states: ““The Story is usually attrib- 
uted to Dr. Oliver Goldsmith, and Edwin Pearson, in 
‘The Banbury Chapbooks,’ quotes Thomas Bewick’s 
daughter as saying that Goldsmith admitted the 
authorship. This story was the most famous of all the 
titles in the famous library of Newbery. Endless edi- 
tions have been found, but no copy of the first English 
edition. Although there were evidently other Ameri- 
can editions before this of 1787, it is to this Thomas 
issue that we may attribute the vast popularity of the 
book in America; subsequent editions, and there were 
many, all stem from this. The tale was as popular here 
as in England. Isaiah Thomas was in many respects 
the Newbery of America. He dedicated this edition: 
‘To All Young Gentlemen and Ladies Who Are Good 
or Intend to be Good,’ and signed it: ‘Their Old 
Friend.” 

Isaiah Thomas was in more senses than one the 
Newbery of America, as he depended on that English 
publisher for a steady supply of juvenile titles for 
reprinting here. These he copied meticulously, even to 
the local English descriptions and, as at that time all 
American publishers were pirates of foreign works, poor 
Newbery had no profit from Thomas’ reprintings. 
Thomas even copied Newbery’s formats, typography 
and flowery and gilt bindings. But he did give to the 
American youth of his time much good reading matter 
in an era when children’s books, other than religious 
and didactic, were not plentiful in this country. 
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The Thomas 1787 issue of Goody is often referred 
to in book catalogs and elsewhere as the first American 
edition. It was not, for as long as thirteen years earlier, 
Hugh Gaine, the Tory Printer of New York, at the 
back of his issue of Robinson Crusoe in 1774, offered, 
as just published, at the Bible and Crown in Hanover 
Square “The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes.” 
No copy dated 1774 has yet been found, but a few 
copies dated 1775 are known. 


THE 
HISTORY 


OF 
Little Goody Two-Shoes ; 
Otherwife called, 
Mrs. Margery Two-Shoes. 
WITH 
ifdom, and in Confequence 
Set forth at large for the Benefit of thofe, 
Who State and Care. 
And Shoe bot a Pair, 
Their Fortune and their Fame would fix, 
And gallop in a Coach and Six. 

See the Original Manufcript in the Vaticax 
at Remo, end the Michael Angele ; 
illuftrated with the Comments of our great 
modern Critics. 


NEW-TYORK: 
Printed by H. Gatne, ct the Bible 
and Crown, in Hanover-Squere. 1775- 


SunDRY ScrRIBBLINGS 


The childish inscriptions of ownership in some of the 
early copies are interesting and amusing. In my copy 
of the third English edition of 1766 the young original 
owner has neatly written. 

Betsey Burgess 
Her Book gave by 
Her Father June 6, 1767 
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This is repeated a second time on the first fly leaf 
and again on the verso. Not content with these three 
claims of ownership, on the verso of the rear fly leaf 
she once more exercises her penmanship to the same 
effect, while on the inside of the rear cover she wrote: 

This little book my Name shall 
have When I am dead and in my 
Grave When greedy Worms my 
Corps have eat here you may see 
My Name Compleet 

Betsey Burgess 

In a copy of the fifth English edition of 1768 the 
second young owner has inscribed on the recto of the 
frontispiece: 

George Bowser Jun 
his book Late 
Elizabeth Bowsers Jun 
Augt 1769 


Then below, a third one in the family has written: 
P. Bowser 


While a later fourth owner, on the inside front cover 
in a sprawling hand has inscribed her name: 
Charlot 
Pimm 


On the front flyleaf of the English issue of 1777 the 
parent has passed her early treasure on to a daughter: 
For 
E. M. F. M. Yilce 
8th December 
1873 
the Gift of her 
dear Mama 


In a copy of a Glasgow issue of 1786 the front flyleaf 
bears: 


Rebecca Maria Taylors 
Book 
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The same inscription, in the same hand being re- 
peated below, while on the obverse of the frontispiece 
a later owner writes: 


Catherine 
Canfield Book 


In the London edition of 1786, in a cramped childish 
hand appears: 
Miss Mary Linne 
Her Book 
March 1792 20 
Ceep it cleen 
and then you 
will be a good 
girl but 
that I do not doubt 
when this you see 
remember me and 
have me in your 
mind 
Apparently Mary wrote her last name too near the 
edge of the paper as she had no room for the last 
letter of her name. But on the reverse of the flyleaf 
she does better: 
Mary Linney 
Her Book 
March 20, 1792 
to be cept cleen 


Turning now to some American issues, a copy of the 
Wilmington edition of 1796 is inscribed: 
William Phillips 
His Book 
a christmas gift 
from his mother 
December 25, 1819 


While on a second flyleaf is written 
William Hennick 
from his Grandmother 

1898 
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In a copy of the Philadelphia edition of 1793 the 
owner appears to have had a little library of his own 
as he begins his inscription with No. 13 followed by: 

John Scranton’s 
Book 
Bought December 27th 
A.D. 1794 


Later it was claimed by another, who wrote on the 
inside front cover: 
Mary Ann Munson 
her 
Book 


All of which seems to indicate that the little eight- 
eenth century owners loved their books and had 
pride in ownership. 

This leads to some comments on the present condi- 
tion of these old volumes. They were all hand sewed, 
of course, and in substantial covers, usually boards cov- 
ered with Dutch flowery and gilt paper. A few are in 
leather. Occasionally a frontispiece is missing and 
some lack a leaf or two but most of them show loving 
care by their juvenile owners. Soiled and thumb- 
marked of course, which only shows that they were 
loved and read and reread many times. 


REFERENCES IN WORKS ON 
CHILDREN’s Books 


Florence Barry, in her ‘‘A Century of Children’s 
Books,’”’ Methuen, London, 1922, quotes from Gold- 
smith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield” a description of John 
Newbery as follows: “That good-natured man with his 
red pimpled face who befriended Dr. Primrose when 
he lay sick at a roadside inn, was no other than the 
philanthropic bookseller of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
who has written so many little books for children.” 
She also says: “There is only one Lilliputian book that 
has been attributed to Goldsmith with the consent of 
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his biographer, and that is Mr. Newbery’s masterpiece, 
the quaint and original ‘History of Goody Two-Shoes.’”’ 

Mrs. E. M. Field in “The Child and His Book,” 
London, Wells Gardner, 1891, says: ““Goody Two-Shoes 
is possibly and probably to be ascribed to Goldsmith, 
writing about that time for his friend Newbery.” 
F. J. Harvey Darton’s “Children’s Books in Eng- 
land,” from which I have already quoted, says further, 
referring to the Newbery juveniles: 


They are little books about little things. The publication by 
which Newbery’s name is best known, however, is not far from 
being a great one. Its spaciousness lies in what the author un- 
consciously put into it, not in what he meant it to be. Goody 
Two-Shoes is an extraordinary picture of rural England painted 
by, so to speak, a sentimental democratic conservative. As a 
children’s book, it is utterly dead, and but for its one-time repute 
would be forgotten. It had no virtue of survival in its ideas, 
in its events, in its characters, or in its style. But great and 
lovable men praised it and remembered it, through the mist of 
years. And it was almost the first piece of original English 
fiction deliberately written to amuse children only. The book 
is not easily procured now, even in late editions or reprints. It 
really is dead, and no amount of sentiment can anyhow revive 
it, because it is not even a good readable story of its kind, 
whether Goldsmith wrote it or not. It is entirely of its period, 
and died with it, though, as is the wont of a popular children’s 
book, once established, it looses its grip very slowly. But more 
than most children’s books, it is an historical document. 


Harvey Darton’s burial of Goody is premature. 
Since its first appearance it has never been unprocur- 
able, by very little searching. Furthermore, it has 
been reprinted several times in this twentieth century 
and is still in print. In 1904 Heath and Company in 
Boston printed an edition edited by the late Charles 
Welsh. In 1924 Macmillan issued a reprint illustrated 
by Alice Woodward. In 1930 Heath published a 
further edition illustrated by Marion Peabody. Also, 
in 1930, the John Winston Company of Philadelphia 
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put forth an attractive reprint illustrated by Harriet 
L. Price. With all these to choose from, it would seem 
that Goody, like Johnny Walker, is still going strong. 

True, as early as 1802, Charles Lamb wrote to 
Coleridge: ‘Goody Two-Shoes is almost out of print. 
Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the old classics 
of the nursery. Science has succeeded to poetry no 
less in the little walks of children than with men.” 
Lamb said “Almost out of print,’ so doubtless it was 
still to be had. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND FoRMAT 


From its very first issue ‘‘Goody Two Shoes” was 
copiously illustrated, which no doubt was a major 
allure to the young reader. Judging by a copy of the 
third edition, the earliest accessible, the pictures are 
thickly sprinkled through the book. There is a full- 
page engraved frontispiece of Goody, excellently done, 
and thirty-two woodcuts of about half a page each, 
which allows a cut for every four and one-half pages. 
The cuts are well executed and clearly printed. 

In the issue of 1786 the cuts have been reengraved 
and are in reverse of those of the third edition and are 
inferior in character. 

In 1803 Wilson and Spence of York published an 
edition of Goody with cuts by Thomas Bewick. These 
were similar to those of the Newbery issue and artisti- 
cally little better. 

In 1804 Tabard of London issued an abbreviated 
version of thirty-six pages, including the story of 
Tommy Two-Shoes. This contained three full-page 
excellent engravings, neatly hand colored. 

In 1815 Mary Belson, a writer of children’s books, 
thought that she could improve this tale, already a 
classic of the nursery, so she rewrote it. But she did 
have the grace to apologize for her misbehavior by 
saying: ““The times are somewhat changed since Goody 
first sought public favor,” and it is presumed her 
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history would be more acceptable to the present race 
of juvenile readers, if a little modernized in language 
and customs. But her publisher, William Darton, Jr., 
was so good as to supply a fine folding engraved 
frontispiece and two other full-page engravings of real 
merit, so her fault was somewhat atoned for. 

All the eighteenth century issues, both English and 
American, were small in size, suitable for a pinafore 
pocket. None were above four inches tall and well 
suited to the small hands that were to hold them. 
When we get into the early nineteenth century they 
have grown to six inches high. However, the smallest 
size I have seen was published in London by H. Hailes 
in 1819 and is only two and one-half inches square. 
It has twelve full-page woodcuts of excellent char- 
acter and ninety-two pages of text. 


VALUE or Copies 


The eighteenth century issues of Goody came on the 
market at six pence a copy, one hundred and forty 
pages, hand sewed and in fancy board covers. The 
Mary Belson mutilation of 1815, a sixty-four page 
pamphlet sewed and in stiff paper covers, sold for a 
shilling. But times have changed and the collectors 
are to blame. I am a collector. 

The only recorded copy of the second English 
edition of 1766 was sold by a London bookseller in 1925 
for eighteen guineas, and in the spring of 1939 it was 
resold at Sotheby’s auction room in London for 
£55-0-0. It was erroneously cataloged as Apparently 
the third edition. Of the real third edition of 1766, in a 
careful record of thirty years, I have seen but one 
copy offered and that I bought in 1922 for three shill- 
ings and six pence! Perfect, except for one leaf in fac- 
simile, and in its original flowery and gilt covers, with 
the back strip intact. 

Twenty years ago I find catalog records of eight- 
eenth century copies at moderate prices; 1796, £1-5; 
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1780, £1-0—0; C-1788, 10 shillings. But in 1928 prices 
skyrocketed when a 1780 issue was priced at £15-0; 
in 1929, a 1767 copy was £65-0; in 1930 a 1767 copy 
£20-0, while an undated English issue of C—1780 sold 
for $250.00 in the Jerome Kern sale in New York in 
1929. In 1934 an English bookseller offered a copy 
of 1783 for five guineas and later another English 
dealer asked £35-0 for the same copy, afterwards 
marking it down to £30-0. In 1938 an English dealer 
asked £42-0 for a copy of 1768 in its original Dutch 
boards. 

Once in a while a copy is found as a sleeper in an 
English catalog. For instance, in 1938 a copy of 1793 
was offered by a country bookseller in England for 
£1-0 but of course it was sold before my order reached 
him. 

In 1933 a Fifth Avenue shop had the effrontery to 
ask $750.00 for an undated English issue of about 1780, 
in shabby condition and with the back strip missing. 

Of eighteenth century American issues, a copy of 
the Hugh Gaine Goody of 1775, lacking seven leaves, 
sold at auction in New York in 1934 for $260.00 while 
a perfect copy of the same edition sold for only $90.00 
at auction in New York in 1934. While imperfect 
and rebound copies of the Isaiah Thomas issue of 1787 
are fairly common, there are very few perfect ones in 
their original covers. In the last ten years these have 
ranged from $75.00 to $150.00 according to condition, 
the lower prices being for rebound copies. Copies of 
this edition in sheets, sewed but unbound, unopened 
and uncut have sold as high as $240.00 at auction. 
Some years ago a cache of Thomas juveniles in sheets 
was found somewhere in New England, including 
several copies of Goody. While these unbound sheets 
are prized by collectors they are not as rare as perfect 
copies of the bound and trimmed ones. 

My copy of the Thomas edition, in its original silver 
paper covers, in perfect condition, I bought from the 
wisest bookseller in Boston in 1925 for $17.50, a real 
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THE 


HISTORY 
OF LITTLE 


GOODY TWOSHOES ; 


OTHERWISE CALLED 


Mrs. Margery Twofboes. 


with 
The Means by which the acquired her Learn- 
ing and Wifdom, and in Confequence 
thereof her Eftate. 
Set forth at large for the Benefit of thofe, 


Who from a State of Rags and Care, 
And waving Shoes but hait a Pair, 

‘Their Fortune and their Rasme would fix, 
And yalop in their Coach and Six. 


See the original Manufcr‘pt in the VaTICAN 
at Kome, and the Crts by Micwazre 
ANGELO ; illuftrated wich the Comments 
ot our great mogern Criticks. 


‘Tux FIRST WORCESTER EDITION. 


PRINTED at WORCESTER, Mafachu/etts. 
By l|SAIAH THOMAS, 
And sot, Wholefale and Retail, at his Book 
Store. MDCCLXxxVII. 


bargain. In 1939 a western bookseller asked $250.00 
for a rebound copy. 

It would have been pleasant to have definitely 
established Oliver Goldsmith as the author of Goody, 
but the best we can do is to state that the heavy 
preponderance of evidence is in favor of that con- 
clusion. So we leave Mistress Margery to patter down 
the coming years in her two shoes and soon to round 
out her second century without having to resort to the 
cobbler for repairs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


While the following list can be nought but incom- 
plete, it is the result of considerable digging, corre- 
spondence and research extending over a period of 
years. I have examined eighteen libraries, fourteen 
private collections, twenty dealers’ stocks, and twenty- 


four books. 
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My own little collection includes 44 English and 25 
American issues before 1850, and I have located and 
recorded a total of 108 English and 66 American 
editions. Surely a tribute of appreciation of a simple 
story for children, written some 175 years ago. 

References to owners: 
aas—American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 
BALL—Miss Elizabeth Ball, Muncie, Indiana 
BaTEes—Albert C. Bates. Conn. Historical Soc., Hartford, Conn. 
GREENWOOD—Mrs. Arthur M. Greenwood. Lower Stowe Road, Marl- 

borough, Mass. 

GuUNN—Miss Beatrice Gunn. 62 River St., Boston, Mass. 
owEN—This collection is now owned by Miss Ball 
PERCIVAL— Miss Olive Percival, 522 San Pasqual Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
pr. r.—Dr. A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 15 East 51 St., New York City 
soLipay—Mrs. Joseph H. Soliday, 141 Highland Ave., Dedham, Mass. 
sTonE—Author’s collection 


Tue BritisH EpiIrions 


1765. The History of Little Goody-Two Shoes. London: 
J. Newbery. Price Sixpence. The first edition, published in 
April 1765. No copy has yet come to light. The contents of the 
title page was doubtless the same as that of the second edition, 
lacking the line: A New Edition, Corrected, illustrated on 
page 334 herein. The size of the book was 34% by 244 bound 
in Dutch flowery and gilt boards, similar to many other 
juveniles issued by Newbery. 

1766. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. A New 
Edition, Corrected. London: J. Newbery. 1766. 37% x 2y,, 
pp. 140, Engraved frontispiece and numerous woodcuts. Four 
pages of advertisements at the end. Dutch flowery and gilt 
boards. Only known copy offered by a London bookseller in 
1925 at £18-18-0 and purchased by the late Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth and sold at the Harmsworth Sale at Sotheby’s 
in March 1939 for £55-0-0. Believed to be of the second 
te edition. See reproduction of title on page 334. 

Ai} 1766. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. The Third 
i | Edition. London: Printed for J. Newbery, at the Bible and 
Sun in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 1766. Price Six-pence. En- 
graved frontispiece and thirty-two cuts in the text, plus three 
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in the Appendix. 37% by 2, pp. 160. Flowery and gilt boards. 
Probably not more than half a dozen copies of this issue have 
survived. I have located only three, South Kensington 
Museum, British Museum, and my own. 

1767. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
J. Newbery, 1767. The Fourth Edition. 384 by 234 inches. In 
1929 an English bookseller offered a copy in contemporary 
boards for £65. Six months later he offered the same copy, 
which by that time he had discovered was lacking the frontis- 
piece, for £20. In 1930 another English bookseller listed a 
copy 4 by 2% inches in original Dutch paper boards, but 
instead of quoting a price marked it: Sold. The only copy I 
have been able to locate is in the St. Bride’s Institute Library, 
London. 

1768. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. The Fifth 
Edition. London: Printed for Newbery and Carnan, at 65, the 
North Side of St. Paul’s Church-yard 1768. Price Six-pence. 
3% by 2% inches. Flowery and gilt boards, pp. 160. This is 
the last issue I find bearing a number for the edition, except 
for the Dublin edition of 1782 which is marked The Eighth 
Edition. AJso this was the first issue after John Newbery’s 
death, which occurred in 1767. This numbered address was at 
the same location, The Bible and Sun in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
as that of the earlier editions, and the Newbery in the imprint 
was Francis Newbery, John Newbery’s nephew and the 
Carnan was Newbery’s step-son. In 1938 a copy was offered 
by a London bookseller for £42, in good condition. In the 
spring of 1940 another London dealer offered a copy, rebacked 
and a little loose for £27, at the then rate of exchange about 
$95. Copies may be found in the Bodlian Library, the C. T. 
Owen collection now owned in America and in my collection. 

1770. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, Jun. at No. 65, in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard 1770. Price Sixpence. An imperfect 
copy was offered by an English bookseller in 1938 for £35. A 
copy was in the C. T. Owen collection now owned in America. 
Also a copy in an English private collection. Imperfect copy, 
WwMs. 

1772. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
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Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, Jun. at No. 65, in 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard. MDCCLXXII. Price Six-Pence, 
bound and gilt. Copies: Owen and Miss Gunn of Boston. In 
an advertisement of this date the rivalry between Francis 
Newbery, the nephew and Francis Newbery, the son, is indi- 
cated by the following: The Public are desired to observe that 
F. Newbery, at the Corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard and 
Ludgate Street, has not the least concern in any of the late 
Mr. John Newbery’s Entertaining Books for Children; and to 
prevent having paltry Compilations obtruded on them, instead 
of Mr. John Newbery’s useful Publications, they are desired 
to be particularly careful to apply for them to T. Carnan and 
F. Newbery, Jun. (Successors to the late Mr. John Newbery), 
at No. 65, near the Bar in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

1773. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
T. Carnan. 1773. In the Owen list. 

1775. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
T. Carnan and F. Newbery. 1775. Copy offered by a New 
York bookseller about 1910 for $70, in blue levant morocco by 
Riviere. 

1777. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, Jun. at No. 65, in 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard. MDCCLXXVII. Price Six-Pence, 
bound and gilt. 334 by 24 inches, pp. 158. Copies: Owen list 
and in my collection. 

1778. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for the Proprietors and Sold by all Booksellers. n.d. 
but C-1778. Flowery and gilt boards. 374 by 2,% inches. 
Copy offered by a London bookseller in 1926 and, probably the 
same copy, sold in the Harmsworth sale in London in 1939 for 
£21. 

1780. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Coventry: 
N. Merridew. Small 16 mo, original boards, n.d. but C-1780. 
No. 2754 in the Gumuchian catalog of 1930 for 12500 francs 
(then $500). Offered by a New York bookseller in 1933 for 
$750 (quite preposterous!) and earlier that year by a London 
shop for £13-10. 

1780. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, jun. at No. 65, in 
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St. Paul’s Church-Yard. MDCCLXXX. Price Six-pence, 
bound. 334 by 2, pp. 160. Offered by a Leeds, Eng., shop in 
1921 for £1, and by a Manchester dealer in 1928 for £15. 
Copies in the W. M. Elkins collection and in my own. 

1780. The History of Goody Two Shoes. London: Printed 
by M. Bassam. Engraved title and three engraved plates, n.d. 
C-1780. 12 mo, old wall paper boards. Copy sold in the Kern 
sale 1929 for $250. Erroneously offered as of the first edition. 

1780. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for A. Millar, W. Law and R. Cater and for T. Wilson 
and R. Spence, York. n.d. C-1780. Square 16 mo, flowered 
paper boards. Woodcut frontispiece, vignette on title and 19 
cuts in text. Copy sold in Andrew Tuer sale in 1900. Offered 
by Gumuchian in 1933 for 1500 francs, equals $90 at the then 
exchange. 

1782. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. The Eighth 
Edition, Dublin: Printed by Thomas Walker in Dame-street, 
1782. Price a British Six Pence. Copy in the library of A. 
Edward Newton. 

1783. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for T. Carnan, Successor to Mr. J. Newbery, in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. MDCCLXXXIII. Price Six pence, 
bound. 41% by 3 inches. pp. 160, thirty-three cuts. Copies of 
this edition have appeared in English catalogs several times. 
In 1932 for £21; in 1933 for £36-12-6; in 1934 for £35; in 
1935 for £30. Copies: d’Alte A. Welch; Victoria and Albert 
Museum and an English collector. In 1930 Gumuchian offered 
a copy for 6000 francs, equals $240. 

1783. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Darton and Harvey. 1783. Copy offered by a London shop in 
1933 for £17-10-6. 

1783. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed in the year 1783. Price Six pence. 64 mo, flowered 
paper boards. Copy, imperfect, offered by Gumuchian in 1930 
for 150 francs, equals $6. 

1783. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Newbery and Carnan. 1783. Copy sold at Sotheby’s in 
London in 1930 for £8. Original binding, lacked one leaf of 
advertisements. 
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1784. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
T. Carnan. n.d. C-1784. 414 by 3 inches. pp. 124. Cited by 
Chas. Welsh in a Bookseller of the last Century, London, 
1885. Copy: AAs. 

1786. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Glasgow: 
Printed and Sold by J. & M. Robertson and J. Duncan, Book- 
sellers, 1786. Price Six-Pence. 37% x 23% inches, pp. 156. Cuts. 
Original flowery boards. The only copy located is in my 
collection. 

1786. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for W. Osborn and J. Griffin, in Holborn and J. 
Mozley, Gainsborough. MDCCLXXXVI. Price Sixpence. 
4 by 2% inclies. pp. 156, cuts. Original Dutch boards. Copy 
offered by a London shop in 1937 for £12-10 and by another 
London shop in 1938 for £4-4-0. Copies: d’Alte A. Welch 
and in my collection. 

1790. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
(?) H. Abel. n.d. C—1790, wrappers. Title engraved and two 
copper plates, offered by an English bookseller in 1916 for two 
shillings. Copy shown in the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
1932. 

1793. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Darton & Harvey, Grace-Church St., 1793. 44% by 3 inches. 
pp. 122 incomplete. 26 cuts Original Dutch boards. Copy 
offered by English bookseller in 1938 for £1. Copies: Teacher’s 
College Library, Columbia University. Defective. Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. fF. W. Bussell, England. 
W. H. H. Harding, Chicago. 

1795. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Coventry. 
Luckman & Suffield. n.d. C-1795. 414 by 3% inches. pp. 108. 
Copy in my collection. 

1796. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed in the Year 1796. Price Sixpence. 414 by 234 inches. 
Referred to in Florence Barry’s A Century of Children’s 
Books. London: 1922. Copy offered by London Shop in 1921 
for £1-15—-0. Copy owned by Miss Josephine Tucker. 

1799. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Gains- 
borough: Printed by H. and G. Mozley. 1799. Price Sixpence. 
12 mo boards. Copy sold in the Andrew Tuer sale in London 
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in 1900. Also copy in the Owen Collection. See 1805, 1820, 
1830, which would indicate that there were doubtless many 
other Gainsborough issues. 

1800. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Printed 
for All Good Children. n.p. n.d. C-1800 and probably London. 
334 by 2% inches. pp. 127. Cuts. Figured paper covers. 
Copy: A. C. BATES. 

1800. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for the Booksellers in Town and Country. Price 6d. 
n.d. C-1800. 454 by 3, pp. 64. Cuts. Dutch paper boards. 
Offered by a London shop in 1925 for £2-2-0. Copies: Owen 
collection and Miss Gunn of Boston. 

Now that we have emerged from the 18th century, short 
titles will suffice. 

1801. The History, etc. London: Darton and Harvey 1801. 

1802. The History, etc. Burslem. Printed by J. Tregartha, 
1802. Copy: STONE. 

1802. The History, etc. London: Printed by R. Bassam, 
53, St. John’s Street, West Smithfield, n.d. C-1802. Copy: 
STONE. 

1803. The History, etc. York: Printed by T. Wilson and 
R. Spence; High Ousgate. 1803. 

1804. The History, etc. London: Printed for Tabart and 
Co. 1804. Engravings hand-colored and dated Sept. 1804. 

1804. Tabart’s collection of Popular Stories. Vol. III, 
London: Printed for Tabart and Co. 1804. Illustrated with 
copper plates dated Sept. 1804. Goody Two-Shoes plates dated 
Sept. 1804. Goody Two-Shoes, pp. 53-70. Larger format than 
item above. Copy: STONE. 

1805. The History, etc. Gainsborough: Printed by 
H. Mozley, Market Place. 1805. Price Six pence. Copy: 
BATES. 

1805. The History, etc. York: T. Wilson and R. Spence, 
n.d. C-1805. Copy: sTonz. 

1806. The History, etc. London: Printed and Sold by 
Darton and Harvey. No. 55, Grace-Church Street. 1806. 
Price Sixpence. In 1933 a New York Bookseller offered a copy 
at the fabulous price of $450. Copy: ston». 

1806. The History, etc. London: Published by Darton, 
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Harvey and Darton. No. 55, Grace-Church Street. 1806, 
Price Sixpence. Copy: BALL. 

1806. The History, etc. London: Printed for Tabart and 
Co. 1806. Engravings hand-colored and dated Sept. 1804. 
Copy: STONE. 

1808. The History, etc. London: Published by Darton, 
Harvey and Darton. No. 55, Grace-Church Street. Price Six 
pence. n.d. C-1808. Copy: BALL. 

1808. The Alphabet of Goody-Two-Shoes. London: 1808. 
An ABC book without any reference to Goody Two-Shoes. See 
C-—1850. Copy: BALL. 

1809. A History of Goody Two-Shoes in Verse, London: 
J. Aldis. 1809. 12 colored engravings and engraved text 
beneath. 

1809. Tabart’s Collection of Popular Stories. Vol. III. 
London: Printed for Tabart and Co. 1809. Goody Two-Shoes, 
pp. 53 to 70. Copper plates dated September 1804. Copy: 
STONE. 

1810. The History, ete. York: n.d. C-1810. With folding 
frontispiece and four other plates. 

1810. The History, ete. Glasgow. J. Lumsden and Son. 
n.d. C-1810. See 1820, 1825 and 1830. Copy: NEW YoRK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

1810. Goody Two-Shoes Birthday on the first of May, 
London: Published by J. Bushnell, Walworth Road. n.d. 
C-1810. Copy: BALL. 

1813. The History, etc. London: Darton, Harvey & 
Darton. 1813. Sq. 12 mo cuts. 

1815. The Modern Goody Two-Shoes. By Mary Belson. 
London: Printed by and for William Darton, Jun. 1815. Price 
one shilling. Folding engraved frontispiece and two other 
engravings. First edition. See 1819. Copy: sToNE. 

1815. The History, etc. London: Darton, Harvey and 
Darton. 1815. Illustrated. 

1815. The History, etc. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. n.d. 
C-1815. 14 woodcuts. 

1817. The History, etc. London: Printed for Darton, 
Harvey and Darton. 1817. Copy: sToNE. 

1819. Goody Two Shoes. London: Printed for N. Hailes, 
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Juvenile Library, London Museum, Piccadilly. 1819. 254 by 
2% inches, pp. 92. Cuts. The smallest I have found. Copy: 
STONE. 

1819. Goody Two Shoes, Exemplifying the Good Conse- 
quences of Early Attention to Learning and Virtue. London: 
William Darton and Son. n.d. C-1819. Folding engraved 
frontispiece and two other full page engravings, each dated 
Apl. 27, 1819. Copy: sToNnE. 

1819. The Modern Goody Two-Shoes. By Mary Belson, 
London: William Darton, Jun. 1819. See 1815. Copy: stonz. 

1819. The Modern Goody Two-Shoes. By Mary Belson. 
London: William Darton, Jun. 1819. Cover dated 1815. 
Copy: STONE. 

1820. The Alphabet of Goody Two Shoes. London: J. 
Harris, 1820. 14 colored illustrations. See 1824 and 1850. 

1820. The History, etc. London: J. L. Marks. n.d. C—1820. 
Colored illustrations. Copies: STONE, BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

1820. The History, ete. London: J. March Blackfiers 
Road. 26 colored woodcuts n.d. C-1820. 

1820. The History, etc. Gainsborough: Printed at Mozley 
and Co’s Lilliputian Book Manufactory. n.d. C—1820. Copy: 
BALL. 

1820. The History, etc. London: J. Evans & Sons. Seven 
cuts. n.d. C-1820. Copy: sTonE. 

1820. The History, etc. Glasgow: J. Lumsden. Frontis- 
piece and 14 cuts. n.d. C—1820. 

1820. The History, etc. London: G. Martin. Folding 
engraved frontispiece and four other engravings. n.d. C—1820. 
Copy: STONE. 

1820. The History, etc. London: J. Pitts. n.d. C—1820. 
Copy: STONE. 

1822. The Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
Printed for J. Harris. n.d. C—1822. Copy: BALL. 

1823. The Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. London: John 
Marshall. 140 Fleet Street. 1823. Copy: BALL. 

1824. The Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. London: 
J. Harris and Son. 1824. 14 colored illustrations. Copy: BALL. 

1825. The Renowned History, etc. Glasgow: Lumsden and 
Son. n.d. C-1825. 14 Plates. Copy: BaTEs. 
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1825. The History, etc. Derby: Thomas Richardson. n.d. 
C-1825. Illustrated. Copy: stron. 

1825. Goody Two-Shoes: or, The History of Little Margery 
Meanwell, In Rhyme. London: John Harris. 1825. Illustrated. 
Copies: STONE, BALL. 

1826. The History, etc. Derby: Thomas Richardson, 
Friar-Gate; and for Hurst, Chance and Co. London. n.d. 
C-—1826. Copy: sToNnE. 

1829. The History, etc. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 
Illustrated. Copy: AAS., STONE. 

1830. The History, etc. London: Thomas Tegg. n.d. 
C-1830. Cuts. 

1830. The History, etc. London: Printed for and sold by all 
the Stationary and Toy Shops in Town and Country. n.d. 
C-—1830. Copy: BRITISH MUSEUM. 

1830. The History, etc. Davenport: Printed by and for 
Samuel and John Keys. n.d. C-1830. Copy: BALL. 

1830. History of Goody Two-Shoes or Industry Rewarded. 
London: Sold by J. Allen, 23, Prince’s Road, Kensington. n.d. 
C-1830. Copy: BALL. 

1830. The History, etc. London: Published by J. Fairburn, 
110, Minores. n.d. C-1830. Copy: PERCIVAL. 

1830. The History, etc. Gainsborough: H. Mozley. 19 
Cuts. See 1799, 1805, 1820. n.d. C-1830. Copy: stone. 

1830. The History, etc. Glasgow: Published by J. Lums- 
den & Son & Sold by Stoddard and Craggs, Hull. n.d. C—1830. 
Copy: BALL. 

1830. Goody Two-Shoes. A sheet 814 by 10% inches con- 
taining 12 cuts, with legends under each. At bottom is, 
Derby: Printed and Published by Thomas Richardson. n.d. 
C-1830. Copy: STONE. 

1830. The History, etc. London: T. Goode. Quarto pp. 8. 
7 woodcuts. In form of lessons with alphabet. n.d. C—1830. 
See 1850. 

1830. The History, etc. Derby: T. Richardson. Price one- 
half penny. n.d. C-1830. Copy: BALL. 

1830. The History, etc. Glasgow: Lumsden. Engravings. 
n.d. C-1830. Copies: STONE, BALL. 

1830. The History, etc. London: Richardson. Cuts. n.d. 
C-—1830. Copy: sTonE. 
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1839. The History, etc. London: A. Ryle & Co. n.d. C- 
1839. Copy: STONE. 

1840. The History, etc. London: Wm. Mason. 8 col. cuts. 
n.d. C—-1840. Copy: sToNE. 

1840. The History, etc. London: J. L. Marks. 8 col. cuts. 
n.d. C—1840. Copy: sTons, Aas (three varieties). 

1840. The History, etc. London: S. Carvalho. n.d. C—-1840. 

1840. Goody Two-Shoes. London: Webb, Millington and 
Co. col. front and woodcuts. n.d. C-1840. Copy: stone. 

1845. The Renowned History, etc. London: James Burns. 
1845. Copy: STONE. 

1850. The History, etc. Otley: Wm. Walker & Sons. n.d. 
C-1850. Copy: sTONE. 

1850. The History, etc. London: T. Goode. n.d. C—1850. 
Copy: STONE. 

1850. The Alphabet of Goody Two Shoes. London: Grant 
and Griffith. 14 col. illus. n.d. C-1850. Copy: sTonn. 


Later than 1850 I have found about a dozen issues 
including the quarto edition of C-1875 with Walter 
Crane’s illustrations in color and the facsimile reprint 
of the third edition in 1881 with Charles Welsh’s 
valuable introduction. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS 


1774. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. New York: 
Printed by H. Gaine, at the Bible and Crown, in Hanover- 
Square. 1774. No copy known. Advertised in a full-page 
spread at the back of Hugh Gaine’s edition of Robinson 
Crusoe, 1774, and headed: The following Books are just 
published, and to be sold by Hugh Gaine, Printer, Bookseller 
and Stationer, at the Bible and Crown, in Hanover-Square. 

1775. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. New York: 
Printed by H. Gaine, at the Bible and Crown, in Hanover- 
Square. 1775. 354 by 25%, 78 leaves, 35 wood cuts. Copies: 
New York Public Library, lacks last leaf and has an imperfect 
title leaf. Copy sold at Amer. Art-Anderson Galleries in Jan. 
1934 lacking seven leaves at back, for $260.00. A perfect copy 
sold in same galleries in December 1934, for $90.00 Copy: 
DR. R. 
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1776. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. New York: 
Hugh Gaine. 1776. Advertised at back of A Collection of 
English Precedents, New York: H. Gaine, 1776. No copy 
known. 

1776. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Philadel- 
phia; Robert Bell, 1776. Listed in Evans but no copy located. 
Referred to in R. V. Halsey’s Forgotten Books of the American 
Nursery. Boston: 1911. 

1783. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Boston: 
Printed and sold by Nathaniel Coverly Near the Sign of the 
White Horse 1783. 314 x 2% inches, pp. 64, Illustrated. Copies: 
One sold at Libbies’ in Boston, 1914. Bates. A New York 
dealer 1939. Stone, first and last leaves in photostat. 

1785. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. New York: 
Hugh Gaine 1785. Listed in Evans. The only other record is 
in an advertisement in Pomfret’s Poems. Hugh Gaine, 1785. 

1786. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Phila- 
delphia. 1786. Listed in Evans. 

1787. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. The First 
Worcester Edition. Worcester, Mass. Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
3% by 2% inches, pp. 260. Illustrated. Silver paper covers. 
Copies: AAS, HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, STONE, A. E. NEWTON (in 
sheets). Plimpton collection, Columbia Library, Dr. R. John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence. Copy offered by Gu- 
muchian, Paris 1932 for 25,000 francs, $1000. Copy offered 
by a New York dealer in 1937, half morocco for $85. Copy sold 
at Sotheby’s, London in 1930 for £70. 

1793. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Phila- 
delphia: W. Young, 1793. 4 by 2% inches, pp. 134. Boards. 
IlJustrated. Copy: sTONE. 

1794. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Phila- 
delphia. 1794. Evans 28883. 

1796. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Wilming- 
ton: Peter Brynberg. 1796. 37% by 2%% inches, pp. 128. 
Boards, leather spine. Illustrated. Copies: pk. ROSENBACH, 
AAS, STONE. 

1797. The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes. Charles- 
town, Mass. Printed by J. Samson for Samuel Hall in Cornhill, 
Boston. 1797. Illustrated. 4 by 34 inches. p. 94. Dutch 
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paper boards. Copies: MIss BEATRICE GUNN, MRS. EDNA GREEN- 
woop. Copy sold at Libbie’s in Boston 1910, and at Heart- 
man’s, 1930. 

1809. The History, etc. Philadelphia: Johnson & Warner 
1809. Copy: HARVARD LIBRARY. See 1811. 

1809. The Alphabet of Goody Two Shoes. Philadelphia. 
1809. Copy offered by Burnham, Boston 1921. 

1811. The History, etc. Philadelphia. Johnson & Warner 
1811. Copies: STONE, GREENWOOD, AAS, DR. R. 

1811. The History, etc. Philadelphia. Johnson & Warner 
1811. Copies: STONE, GREENWOOD, AAS, DR. R. Rosenbach 440, 
has Monroe & Franis (Boston) label on cover. 

i811. The History, etc. Boston. 1811. Copy: JoHN DAVIS 
HATCH, JR. 

1814. The History, etc. Hartford: J. & W. Russell. n.d. 
C-1814. Copy: stone. 

1814. The History, etc. Hartford: Hale & Hosmer. 1814. 
Copy: STONE. 

1815. The History, etc. Hartford: n.d. C-1815. Copy: 
STONE. 

1820. The History, etc. Hartford: Sheldon & Goodwin. 
n.d. C-1820. Copy: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

1820. The History, etc. New York: Cozans. n.d. C-1820. 
Copy: BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

1820. Goody Two-Shoes with her Beautiful Alphabet. 
Baltimore: Fielding Lucas, Jr. n.d. C—1820. 

1820. Goody Two-Shoes Birthday. New York: 8. King. 
n.d. C-1820. Goodspeeds, Boston 1923. 

1821. The Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. New York: 
S. King. n.d. C-—1821. Copy: stone. 

1821. The Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. Philadelphia: 
Benjamin Warner, 1821. Copy: DR. R. 

1824. The History, etc. Cooperstown: H. & E. Phinney, 
1824. Copy: YALE LIBRARY. 

1824. The History, etc. Philadelphia: Ash & Mason. 1824. 
Copy: AAS, STONE, DR. R. 

1824. The History, etc. New Haven: J. Babcock & Son. 
1824. Copies: AAS, STONE. 

1826. The History, etc. New York: N. B. Holmes. 1826. 
Copy: STONE. 
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1828. The History, etc. Cooperstown: H. & E. Phinney. 
1828. Copy: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

1829. The History, etc. Cooperstown: H. & E. Phinney, 
1829. Copy: STONE. 

1834. The History, etc. Cooperstown: H. & E. Phinney. 
1834. Copy: soLipAy. 

1839. The History, etc. Cooperstown: H. & E. Phinney. 
1839. Copy: STONE. 

1840. The History, etc. Philadelphia: W. A. Leary. n.d. 
C-1840. Copy: sTONE. 

1840. The History, etc. Albany: Gray, Sprague & Co. 
n.d. C—1840. Copy: sTONE. 

1840. The History, etc. Albany: Wm. B. Sprague, Jr. 
n.d. C—1840. Copy: sTONE. 

1840. The History, etc. New York: J. H. Minuse. n.d. 
C-1840. Copy: coopsPEEps, Boston 1923. 

1841. The History, etc. Cleveland: Sanford & Co. 1841. 
pp. 16. 5 cuts. Only recorded copy. Copy: sTONE. 

1842. The History, etc. Cooperstown: H. & E. Phinney. 
1842. Copy: HARVARD LIBRARY. 

1844. The History, etc. New York: Edwd. Dunigan. n.d. 
C-—1844. Copy: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

1846. The History, etc. Cooperstown: H. & E. Phinney. 
1846. Copy: STONE. 

1848. The History, etc. New York: John McLoughlin. 
n.d. C-1848. Copy: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

1850. The History, etc. New York: T. W. Strong. n.d 
C-1850. Copy: BATES. 

1850. Adventures of Goody Two-Shoes. Albany: R. H. 
Pease. n.d. C-1850. Copy: BATEs. 

1850. The History, etc. in Treasury of Pleasure Books for 
Young People. New York. John Absolon. n.d. C—1850. Copy: 
STONE. 

1850. The History, etc. Lowell. Wm. G. Baker. 1850. 
GoopsPEEps, Boston 1936. 

From 1855 to 1885 I have located ten issues. 


Laus Deo, that this tedious job of copying is com- 
pleted this 15th day of November 1939. 
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INDEX 


A. 


Adams, John Quincy, relations with 
South ependence. See 
Bemis, 8. y Diplomatic 


Bulfinch), 


pa The, frigate, 57n. 
Arehiboe, Indien convert, 118. 


Susan (Mrs. 


Missions to 101; Minis- Arcy, 


ter to Russi: 

Adams, Rando ci G., gifts, 290. 

Aguirre, Man individual author- 

to purchase naval munitions, 

3, 23 passim; diplomatic agent 
from Amer., 53, et 20g, 59, 62 
passim, 80; arrest, 2; exceeded 
authority 75, 76. 

Ainsworth, Henry, | Psalter, 294. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Congress, 1818, 70. 

Allison, R., 295. 

Almanacks, Brattle’s, 317. 

— John, English Jesuit, 111, 

Alvarez, Ignacio, 37, 41, 42, et ok. 

Alvear, Carlos, Minister to U 


94, 96. 

Amelia Island, affair, 33, 48, 60, 
et seq., 82. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 323. 

American Antiquarian Society, 
officers and members, ix—xxvi; 
meetings and members present, 1, 
207; new members, 2,  enter- 
tained, 2, 210; gifts, 2; Council 
Reports, 3-5, 211-214, with trib- 
utes to deceased members, 5, 212 
and Obituaries, 6-10, 215-227; 
Kidder bequest new ‘fund, and 
Carnegie grant, 3; election of 
officers, 208-210; need of book- 
stack addition, 211; contribution 
to exhibits, 211; need of in 
Prayer Book collec- 
tion, Treasurer’s report, 
with Funds established and gifts 
for 1939, 228-247; Librarian’s 
report, 248-292, gifts, 289, 290; 


“American Chronicle of the Times,” 
Bibliography of, 268. 

American Philosophical Society, 
a s scientific papers to, | Barry. 


Amherst, Jeffrey, Baron, at Crown 
Point, 284. 


Aristotle, works of, 259-266, ., 

Ark and the Dove Ancestral Shi 
Maryland, The, by 
Morse, 102-120; Indians de 
at size, 119. 

Armament, bought in U.S. of 
8. American envo s, 18, 38, 39, 
41, 43, et seg., and riendliness dis- 
played, 20, passim, 31n, 52, et seq., 
100; commercial relations, 49 e 


seq. 

Artigas, José, 64. 

Astor, John 80. 

Astronomy, Rittenhouse on New- 
ton’s Astronomy, 327. 
“Astronomy Improved, or a New 
Astronomy,” 320, et 

Avalon, “Province ‘of,” Jewfound- 
land, section of, called Ferryland, 


105; ref for Catholics, 160, 
seg. See Newfoundland. 
B. 


Bach, Johann Sebastian, music, 
early Boston presentations, 309, 
310, 312. 

Bail, Hamilton V., elected a mem- 


ber, 
Ballade ‘early English, 298, 299. 
Ballard, John, Boston tavern keeper, 


283, 284, 285. 
Baltimore, Lord. See Calvert, Sir 
George; Calvert, Cecil. 


creased | “Banbury Cha books, ” 348. 


Banda Orien 

Bant, Gilbert, 385." 

Bant, William, letter of, 284, with 
tribute to him, 285. 

Barbadoes, arrival of The Ark and 
the Dove, 115 and departure, 116. 

Barbour, Thomas, gift, 290. 

— Joel, Minister to France, 


Florence, “A Century of 
sl s Books,” 352. 
Barton, George 8., on Council, 208. 

Barton, Thomas, 326. 


| 
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Baton Rouge, 27, 33. 

Bay Psalm k, 295, 311. 

Belson, Mary, edition of Goody, 
346 


Bemis, Samuel F., paper, Early 
Diplomatic Missions from Buenos 
Aires to the Caied States, 1811- 
1824, 11-101; gift, 10. 

Benjamin, William E., on Council, 
208. 


Berkeley, George, Bp., presented 
organ, 308; Newtonian scholar, 
and influence, 323, 325. 

Bewick, Miss, cites Goldsmith, 
author of Goody, 336. 

Bewick, Thomas, wood engraver, 
cuts for an edition of Goody, 336; 
Goldsmith authorship, 348. 

Bihan, G. Le, 121. 

Billings, William, ‘‘Music in minia- 
ture,” 258; musical influence, 
publications, 310, 311, 312. 

Bird, Robert M., 277. 

Bixby, William K., Trust Fund, 231. 

Blakeslee, George H., re-elected 
Secretary, 209; gifts, 


Bland, Theoderick, 59, 82. 

Bolivar, Juan Vicente, commissioner 
of Venezuela to the U.S., 12, 13, 
28 passim. 

Bonaparte, See Napoleon. 

Boston, Musical Life in Boston in 

e Eighteent ntury, paper 
by H.W. Foote, 293-313; 
aiers, 307, 309, 312; publish- 
ing, 309, 313. 
Boston Athenaeum, French news- 
157n. 
“Boston Evening Post,’’ 1743, 
306 


cited, 306. 
News Letter,” 1716, cited, 


Boston Public Library, 268. 
Boston, Sons of Liberty, 285. 
~—— Tea Party, first step toward, 


287. 

Boston Theatre, First play, 283. 

Boston Water System, records, 
acquired, of towns flooded by 
Quabbin Reservoir, 288. 

Bourbons, dethroned, 11; restora- 
tion, 34. 

Bowdoin, James, writings on New- 
ton’s theories, 324. 

Bowen, Clarence W., continuation 
of his “History of Woodstock,” 
212; Fund, 230, 247. 


[Oct., 


Boyle, John, printer, 268. 

Brasch, Frederick E., paper, The 
Newtonian Epoch in the Ameri- 
Colonies (1680-1783), 314~ 


Brattle, Thomas, 1711, imported 
a, 307, 313; Newton on ex- 
ead of comet observations, 

Brigham, Clarence S., Director, 
Reports of the Council, 3-5, 211- 
214; Kidder bequest, Carnegie 
grant, 3; large newspaper ac- 
cessions and wide use by re- 
searchers, 3; re-editing of his 
Bibliography, 4; tributes to de- 

members, 5, 212; Obituari- 
aries of Ralph Earle, 6, Wm. 
MacDonald, 7, James Robert 
son, 9, ili ; ing, 10, 
Frank C. 224, 
per, Cabon’s Journalism in 
aiti, 121-205; reelected Sec. for 
For. and Dom. Corres., and on 
Publications, 209; reported on 
exhibitions of Society, 210, 211, 
212; on Amer. Book of Common 
Prayer, 212-214. 

Brinley, George, 256. 

British Museum, Catalogue, at- 
tributes Goody Two Shoes to 
Giles Jones, 336;  Lilliputian 
Magazine attributes to Oliver 
Goldsmith, 338. 

British Spy, 270. 

Broadsides, acquired, 277-281. 

Bromfield, Edward, Jr., T. Prince 
on organ built by, 309. 

Brown University, influences to 
Newtonian mathematics and 
astronomy instruction, 325. 

Browne, und, 298. 

Bruno, Guido, gift, 290. 

Buenos Aires, Early Diplomatic 
Missions of, to the U.S., 1811- 
1824, paper, by S. F. Bemis, 
11-74 and succession of consuls 
and nts from U.S. in Buenos 
Aires, 75-101. 

Bulfinch, Thomas, married Susan 


= . 22], 1759, 285. 

Bullock, Chandler, reelected Treas- 

urer, 209 and Report, 228-247; 
gifts, 231, 270. 

Burnet, William, Gov., presented 
organ, 308 


C. 
Cabon, Adolphe, Un Siécle et Demi 
de leas en Haiti, Introd. 
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on notes by C. 8. Brigham, 121- 


Cant, John, 103, seq 
Cabrera, Aguirre, Pedro 


Cajori, Florian, on mathematicians 
of the colonial period, 326. 

Calculus. See Fluxions. 

California, newspaper files, ac- 
= 3, 253; gold region, 288, 


Culvert, Ann Arundell, wife of 
Cecil, 109. 


Calvert, Cecil, 105; second Baron 
Baltimore, sails on Ark and Dove, 
and promise to colonists; “Dec- 
laration of Lord Baltimore’s 
Plantation in Md., nigh unto 
Virginia,” 109, seg. 

Calvert, George, 103, seg., and 
family, became Catholics, 105, 
106; was made Ist Baron of 
Baltimore, 106; dislike of war 
107; colonies, 106, seq.; rights, and 
tokens of the Ki , 109. 

Calvert, George "110. 

Calvert, Lady dane, second wife of 
Sir George 

Calvert, ote 105, 107; first 
Governor of Maryland, 110, 
“Instructions” from Cecil, 111; 
kindness to Indians, cited, 118, 
119, 120 and permanent settle- 
ment, 120. 

Calvinism, Puritan, varying atti- 
tude toward Newtonianism, 322. 
mae Island, merchant vessels, 

ll 


Canning, George, 101. 
16 Venezuela, independence, 
12, 1 


Carlos, bon, 56 
Carnegie Co ration of New York, 
grant to A.A.S., 3, 231, 233. 


ae José Miguel, 34,38, et seq., 


Catholic gh, Lord, 99 in Amer. colonies, 
105, seq., 116; first Mass ever 
offered in Maryland, 119. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, 103, seg. 

Chacabuco, 49, 52. 

Charles I, of England, 106. 

Chauncey, Charles, 308. 

Chauncey, Elnathan, ballads in 
commonplace book, 299. 

Checkley, Samuel, preacher, Old 
North Church, 284. 
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Childs, Frances Sergeant, ‘French 
Refugee Life in the United 
1790-1800,” 122, 151n, 

n 


Chile, agents to U.S., 38, et seq. 
Christian __ religion, defence of, 
Newton. See Newtonian 
h in Am. colonies, 314-332. 
Church music, acquired, 258; in the 
colonies, 295, 298, 301, et seg.; 307, 
et seq. 
newspaper files, ac- 
Circus, ters, A.A. S. exhibit, 211; 
278-28 
viceroy of Aires, 


Claiborne, William, Capt., 107, 108, 
1 


Clap, Thomas, introduced New- 
ton’s fluxions at Yale, 320. 
Clapp, William W., 283. 
e, Hermann F., appointed 
teller, 209. 
Clay, Henry, champion of South 
Amer. interests, 36, 63, et seg., 77, 


88, passim. 
——— Lino de, 8. Amer. agent, 
1 

Clements, William L., Library, 
French ‘ newspapers, 157n, 268. 

Clifton, ship, 39, 40. 

Club ‘of Odd Volumes, A.A.S. 
meeting, 1, entertained, 2. 

Cochrane, Lord Thomas, 73. 

Coffin, Edward F., gifts, 290. 

Colden, Cadwallader, criticisms of 
Newtonian doctrine, 323. 

Cole, George W., notice of death, 
212; obituary, 215-223. 

Colomb, The, frigate, 57n. 

Columbia University. See Kings 
College. 

Columbus, Christopher, 103. 

Comets, observations, 317; Win- 
throp’s lectures, 331. 

Concerts, first in England and 
American colonies, 296, 305, et 
seq.; benefit of 309. 

Congress, frigate, 


Copernicus. See N ewton, Isaac. 

Copley, John S., 293. 

Corn, prices, 115 

“Coronation.” See Holden, Oliver. 

Cotton, John, 298; on “Instrument 
of musick,”” 299. 
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Cotton, Seaborn, copies of early 
ballads, 298 


Council, reports, 3-5, 211-214. 

Croft, William, “Hanover,” 
“St. Anne,” 312. 

George, 80. 

Cuba, Saget appointed, 14; 
policy 

frigate, 73. 

Currier, Thomas F., gift, 290. 

Cutler, Mrs. U. Wa do, gift, 290. 

Cuyo, La Plata, 34, 38. 


D. 


Dame Schools, English, 340, 344. 

Damon, Theron J. & obituary of | Ensto 
George W. Cole, 215-223. 

Damon, William, 295. 

Darton, F. J. Harvey, “Children’s 
Books in England,”’ cited 341, 353. 

Davei, schooner, 40. 

Day, Stephen, press, 255. 

Deane, Silas, diplomat in France, 19 

Deering, Frank C., notice of death, 
212; obituary, 224, 225; gift, 231. 

DeForest, David C., ‘Argentine 
Consul, activities, 78, passim; 
portrait, 90; benefactor of Yale, 
91, 96, 97. 

DeForest, Mrs. David C. (Julia 
Wooster), 80, 89; portrait, 90. 

DeForest, Pastora, 89 

Delano, Paul, Captain, 73. 

Denmark, message to, from Sec. 
Monroe, 24. 

Devereux, John, special agent to 
S. Am., 75, 76. 

Diaries, of the Revolution, 269, 270, 
288, 


Didier, Henri, 39, 80. 
Diplomatic Missions from Buenos 
€s to the U.S., 1811-1824, 
paper, by S. F. Bemis, 11-101. 
District of Columbia, newspapers, 
acquired, 253. 

Donkin, Robert, “Military collec- 
tions and remarks, ” 269. 

=, Mass., singi ing contest, 
13. 

Doret, Frederic, 121. 

ship, Ark and the Dove 

‘A of Maryland, 
G. M 


orse, 102-120. 
Dow 295. 


Dr ein 112, seq. 
Dudley, Paul, sermon dedicated to, 
303. 


Jeremiah, colonial agent 


England, 319. 


Dutch i in America, 108 


and 
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E 

Earle, Ralph, death noticed, 5; 
obituary, 6. 

East India Company, 104. 

Eclipses, calculation of, 324. 

Edgeworth, Maria 347. 

Elkins, William M. C. I., elected a 
member, 209. 

Ellen Tooker, frigate, 57n. 

Elson, Louise C., “History of Amer- 
ican Music,” cited, 294, 295n, 296. 

Ralph W., on Newton, 


Engravings, exhibits from A.A.S., 
211, 212; acquired, 281. 
Edward, organist, King’s 


Estaing, Charles H. T., Comte d’, 


man Thomas, 295. 
Expedition, ship, 39. 


F. 


Farnaby, Giles, 295. 

Farrar, Mrs. F. A., gifts, 277, 289. 

Felsted, Samuel, composer of 
“Jonah, ” 309. 

Ferdinand | ro King of Spain, 11, 
17, 35, 42 02. 

F erryland, ae of Sir George 
Calvert, 105. 

Field, Mrs. E. M., “The Child and 
His Book,” ascribes Goldsmith 
author of “Goody Two Shoes,” 


353. 
Fisher, Mrs. Edgar A., gifts, 290. 
, Josiah, ‘Collection of Best 
P Tunes,” 309, 312. 
Flamsteed, John, 317. 
Fleet, Henry, Capt., 118, 119. 
Fleetwood, Anthony, engraving, 
Storm in Providence, 1815, 2. 
Floridas, Madison’s designs on, 27, 
sim. See Bemis, S. F., paper, 
rly Diplomatic Missions, 1811- 
1824, 11-101. 
Fluxions, 318, et seq.; 323, 326, 329, 
331, 332. 
Flynt, Josiah, — to omit 
—— of music, 299 
useum, A.A.S. exhibit of 
212. 
Folch, Vicente, 28, 29. 
— Patrick K., ms. from his 
ection, rel. to ““The Orphan,” 
283-285. 
Foote, Henry W., paper, Musical 
Life in Boston in the Eighteenth 
Century, 293-313. 
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Allyn B., appointed teller, 


Fesbes, Esther, “The General’s 
Lady,” 270; gift, 290. 

Forbes, Mrs. arriet M., gift, 290. 

Forster, John, on Goldsmith wrote 
Goody Two Shoes, 337. 

France, aid North 
America, passim; émigrés, 
invasion of Newfoundland, 

Franklin, Benjamin, 322, 323, 325. 

Frankliniana, exhibit, 211 

French newspapers, Cabon’s His- 
tory of Haiti Journalism, 121-205. 

French refugees. See Un Siécle et 
Demi de Journalisme en Haiti, 
121-205. 

renee Philip, Poems, 276. 

Donald McK., elected a 
wo 2; appointed teller, 208. 
Fuguist. See Billings, W., 310. 


G. 


Gage, Mabel C., gift, 290. 
Gage, Mrs. Homer (Knowles), gift, 


Gage, Thomas Hovey, Fund, es- 
tablished, 230, 233, 243, 247. 
Galileo. See Newtonian Epoch in 
Am. Colonies, 314-332. 
Galveston, 48, 61. 

Garden Club of America; A.A.S. 
exhibit of early cookbooks, 211. 
Gaterau, or Gatereau, Louis F. R. 

A., publisher, 152, et passim. 
Gaucher, Valmore 121. 
Girard, Stephen, 21, 22. 
G collection ac- 


338. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, J. Newbery 
characterized by, 333, 352; au- 
a of Goody Two Shoes, 

336, 337, 338, 339, 340, 353; 

parallel with Deserted Village, 

and his own life, 340; nega- 
tive claims, 336 


C Charles E., 


Goody Two Shoes. See The ie 
of Little Goody Two Shoes. 
Piracy of the story, 346; Emas- 
culated copies, 347. 

Goody [Two Shoes] becomes Lady 
Jones, 336. 

Graham, John, 59, 82. 

Gravitation, theory of, See Isaac 


Index 375 


Newton, aa effort to refer 

reat Britain, neutrality po ~$. in 
Spanish America. 

uel F. in his Early Dae 

matic Missions. 
Green, Joseph, “Diary,” cited, 307. 
Greenwood, Isaac, first H. C. math- 
ematical cal Instructor, 

ri regime 
er Club, ‘of 


Gual Pedro, of Foreign 


Affairs 


H. 


Haiti, Cabon’s Un Siécle et Demi de 
Journalisme en Haiti, Introd. and 
notes by C. 8. Brigham, 121-205. 

= Edmund, 317, 329; comet, 


Halsey, Thomas L., 76, 83. 
— John, friend of W. Bant, 


Handel, oe , “Messiah” 
ducted in New York, 309; 
sentations of music, 310; falle- 
lujah Chorus,” 313. 

Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston, founded, 307. 


Haring Clarence H., elected a 
member, 
r, C., appointed 
er, 209. 
College, French news- 
pers, 127n. I. Newton’s phi- 


osophy prevailed at. See Brasch, 
Frederick E., Newtonian Epoch, 
1680-1783, | 314-832; 
y in rary, 
oy lost in 1764 fire 
Nene, ir John, Gov. of Vir., 116. 
Harvey, Nicholas, 116. 
Hawley, Henry, Ca t., 115 
Haynes, ts, 
Henrietta —. wife of King 
Charles, 106; Maryland named for 
her, 109. 
on Counc 
Henry. 


History of of Little Goody Two Shoes, 
The, paper, W. M. Stone, 333- 
370; authorship, 335, et 
explanation of narrative, Bi 
book ownerships, 349-352; 
prints, 353; illustrations ond 


| || 

| Gomez, Gregorio, customs service, 
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format, 354; value of copies, 355; 
Bibliography, 357; British edi- 
tions, 358-367; American edi- 
tions, 367-370. 

a, Leonard, advice about music, 


Holden, Oliver, ‘‘Coronation,’’ 311. 

Holland, merchant and war ships, 
116. 

Hollis, Thomas, H. C. benefactor,318. 

Holmes, Thomas J., completion of 
his Bibliography of Cotton Math- 
er, 212, 230. 

Holy Alliance, 35, 44, 99. 

Hooker, Thomas, “The soules hu- 
miliation,”’ 257. 

Hopkins, John, 295. 

Horatio, frigate, 73, 74. 

Hornor, Mrs. Marian S., gifts, 290. 

Houghton, Fred T., on the Cali- 
fornia Vigilantes, 288. 

Howe, John, Journal, as a British 


spy, 270. 

Hubbard, William, ‘Narrative of 
the troubles with the Indians in 
N.E.,” new copy acquired, 256. 

Huguenots, use of early French 
psalmody, 296. 

Hunnewell, James F., his copy of 
Hubbard’s “‘Narrative,’’ 256. 

Hunnewell, James M., entertained 
members A.A.S., 2; on Council, 
208; gifts, 256. 

Huntington, Isaac, 287. 

Huntington, Joshua, Revolutionary 
documents of his work, 287. 


I. 


Incunabula, American, acquired. 
See Librarian’s report. 

Independencia, frigate, 73. 

Indians, northwestern and south- 
western relations with U.S., 29, 
36; and Virginia and Maryland 
colonists, 116, 117; captivities, 
274. 

rving ashington, on authorship 
of Goody Two Shoes, as Oliver 
Goldsmith, 338. 

Iturbide, Augustin de, Emperor of 
Mexico. See Mexico. 


J. 


Jackson, Andrew, proceedings in 
Florida, 33, et seq. 

Jacobus, nald L., carrying on 
— “History of Woodstock, 
212. 


[Oct., 


James 1, of England, 103; death, 106. 
Jefferson, Thomas, favors S. Amer. 
independent colonies, 24, 27, et 


seq. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., appointed 
teller, 208. 

John Carter Brown, Library has 
French newspapers, 127n, 134n, 
141n, 151n, 157n. 

Johnson, Samuel, President of 
Kings College, attitude toward 
Newtonian philosophy, 322. 

“Jonah,” oratio, given in Boston in 
honor of Washington, 309, 313. 

Jones, Giles, authorship of Goody 
Two Shoes, 335, 336, 343, 

Jones, Griffith, authorship of Goody 
Two Shoes, 335, 336, 343. 

Jones, Hugh, 319. 

Jones, y, formerly Goody [Two 
Shoes?], 336. 

Jones, Louis, printer, 149. 

Jones, Matt B., on Council, 208; 
gifts, 257, 278, 290. 

Jones, William, letter to, from 
James Logan, 328. 

Jones, Winter, 336. 

Juveniles, acquired, 275; The His- 
tory of Little Goody Two-Shoes, 
paper, by W. M. Stone, 333-370; 
ownership, 347, 349. 


K. 

Kellen, William V., re-elected Vice- 
president, 208. 

Kentucky, newspaper files, acquired 
3, 253. 

— Johann. See Newtonian 
—— in the Amer. Colonies, 314- 

Kidder, Nathaniel T., uest and 
Fund established, 3, 230, 233, 
243, 247. 


Kings College, applications of New- 
tonian theories, 322. 


L. 
Labossiére, Tanguy, printer, 149, 
150, 151. 
Ladd, Joseph B., Poems, 276. 
La Guayra, U.S. agent to, 14. 
Lamb, Roger, Journal of, 269; 
Memoir of his life, 270. 
Latin American republics, begin- 
ning of, 13. See Bemis, S. F., 
per, Diplomatic Missions from 
to U.S., 1811-1824, 
11-101. 
Ledyard, John, 79. 
Leibnitz, Gottfried W. von, 326. 
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Lewis, Mary Anne (Mrs. Bant), 


285. 
frigate, 23. 
Librarian, report of, 248-292. 
Library of ngress, 268; French 
newspapers, 151n. 
Captain, highwayman, 


Lilliputian Histories, 336. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., on Council, 
Auditor, 209, 241. 

Locke, John, “prophet of the science 
of human nature.’’ See Newtonian 
— in the Am. Colonies, 314— 

Logan, James, 322; Newtonian 
scholar, 324; studies of the 
Principia, 328, 329. 

Lombard, Frank A., gifts, 290. 

Lombard, Herbert E., gifts, 231, 


288, 290. 
London Company, 103, et seq: 
Longfellow, Henry W., 289. 


Louis XVI, 23, et seq. 
Louisiana, boundary dispute, 26, 


passim. 
Love, John, 273. 
Lowe, Richard, Capt., 113. 
Lowry, Robert K., 13. 
Luther, Martin, Psalter, acquired, 
258 


Lyon, James, “Urania,” 309, 312. 


M. 


Mabbott, Thomas O., gifts, 290. 

MacDonald, William, death noticed 
5; obituary, 7. 

MacGregor, Gregor, 61. 

MeMurtrie, Douglas C., gifts, 289, 
290. 


Madison, James, on Spanish prov- 
inces in America, 14, 15, 22, 
passim; proclaimed neutrality of 
the U.S. in war with Spain, 35. 

Maine, newspapers, acquired, 254. 

Manuscripts, acquired, 283-289. 

“Margery Two Shoes,” 333. 

Marie, Antoine, printer, 124. 

Martin, Michael, highwayman, 272. 

Martyn, Lieut., Letter from W. 
Bant, 284, 285. 

Maryland, The Ark and the Dove 
Ancestral Ships of Md., paper, 
by G. T. Morse, 102-120 with 
experiences of early ngers, 
102-120; Md. named for the 

ueen, and original tract, “A 
laration of Lord Baltimore’s 


Index 
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Plantation in Maryland, nigh 
unto Virginia,” 109, seq.; Rela- 
tion of the voyage, 112, seq.; 
first landing on Md. soil, 117 when 
a small boat upset, 118, and rela- 
tions with Indians, 118, seq.; first 
Mass offered in Md., 119, and 
permanent settlement, 120. 

Mason, Daniel G., 297. 

Masons, early reports of, and Odd 
Fellows, acquired, 289. 

Massachusetts, newspapers, 
quired, 254. 

Mathematical history, brief surve 
of growth. See Newtonian Epoch 
in Am. Colonies, 314-332. 

“Mathematical Principles of Nat- 
ural Philosophy,” Newtonian 
ae See Brasch, F. E., 
314-332. 

Mathematicians, colonial. See New- 
tonian Epoch (1680-1783), 314- 
33 


2. 

Mather, Cotton, Bibliography, 
completed by T. J. Holmes, 212, 
230; on Isaac Newton, 317; 
“Diary,” cited, “poor singing in 
his congregation,”’ 361. 

Mather, William G., gifts, 230, 233; 
Fund, 247. 

Mathews, George, Gov. of Georgia, 
30, passim. 

Maximilien, Addline, 121. 

Melcher, Frederic G., gifts, 289, 
290. 


Mellus, May T., gifts, 290. 

Messiah. See Handel. 

Metropolitan Museum, A.A.S. ex- 
hibit of portraits, 211. 

Mexico, early printing, 255, 256. 

Military spy, 270. 

Miller, William G., U.S. consul to 
Buenos Aires, 19, 21. 

Minot, Joseph G., notice of death, 
212; obituary, 225-227. 

Minto, Walter, Scotch mathema- 
tician, 324. 

Mississippi, boundary dispute, 33. 

Mobile Act, 27. 

Monroe, James, Secretary of State, 
Span. Amer. communications, 16, 
20, 21, 22, 24, passim. President, 
good will expressed in S. Amer. 
affairs, 55, et seq. 

Monroe Doctrine, effect on policy in 
New and Old World, 29, 101. 

Montevideo, 64. 

“— philosophy, new approach, 

Moravians, organ music, 309. 


ac- 


| 
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Moreau de St. M 
of 


Médéric L. E., 
Works, 121, 


Morier J F Philip, chargé 
at ‘Washington, 20 


id e 
gifts, 290. 

Morley, Thomas, 295. 

a Glenn paper, The Ark 
and Dove Ancestral Ships of 
10 

Morse, Samuel F. portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. C. 90. 

Morse, William I., gift, 290. 

Morse, William N., “Contributions 
__ history of the N. E. Stage,” 


Mozard, Laurette (Ravenet), 141n. 
Mozard, Theodore C., publisher, 


141n. 
Museum of the City of N. Y., A.A.S. 
exhibit of circus posters, 211. 
Napoleon 1l, 12, 25, 
29, passim; exile, 42 
Music, American church, A.A.S8. 
acquired, 258. 
Music in the English colonies. See 
Foote, Henry W., 293-313. 
Music books, earliest, 297, 298. 
Musical instruments of | the early 


immigrants, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
seq. 
Musical Life in Boston in the 
Eighteenth Century, paper, H. 
W. Foote, 293-313. 


“Musical Society, ” Boston, con- 
- benefit of prisoners, 1786, 


N. 


science of Nature.’ 
Frederick E., paper, he 
_— in the Am. Colonies, 314- 


Neutrality, “un uivocal,” pro- 
claim of the U.S. in the war be- 
and her colonies, 35, 


Newbery, ide publisher, O. Gold- 
smith ' characterization of, 333, 
335, 336; business accounts of, 
none for Goody, 337; possible 
connection with Goody publica- 
tion, 341, 342. 


[Oct., 


— England psalmody, 294, et 


“New E d Courant,” 1723, on 
Singing ure, cited, 301. 
Newfoundland, English settlement, 
104, seq.; climate unfavorable, 
107; French invasion, 107. See 
N Avalon. hire. 
ew Ham , Newspapers, ac- 
quired, 254. 
New Orleans, 75. 
Newport, R. I., Trinity Church, 
organ presented, 1733, 308. 
ey acquired, 251-255, 
289, and increasing use, 3, 4; re- 
of 8. Brigham’s Bib 
“Un Siécle et Demi de 
en Haiti,” 121-205. 
mieten Isaac, paper, The New- 
tonian Epoch in the American 
Colonies (1680-1783), by F. E. 
Brasch, 314-332; Bowdoin on his 
theories, 324; gifts to Yale, 329; 
mg is the ewtonian Philoso- 
phy, 316, 318, 327; “Princi 
athematica,”” 317, 318, 308, 
328; “Opticks,” 318, 329; influ- 
> in colonial colleges, 315, 319, 
» 3203 criticisms, 322. 
ork, hewspapers, acquired, 


-* York City, church organs, 308, 


Nichols, John, “Literary Anec- 
dotes, ” 336. 

Noah and the Ark, cited, 102. 

“Non-transfer,” embedded in U.S. 
Foreign Policy, 29. 

“Notes and Queries,’’ cited, 336. 

Oo. 
Oaths, of fidelity, oe, 1,4 
QO’ Higgins, 


newspaper files, 


Onis, ‘Luis de, Spanish Minister to 
UB, , 25, 29, 35, et seq., 45, et seq., 


passim. 
Orea, Telésforo de, Venezuelan 
geen to the U.S., 12, 21, 


22, 28, passt 
‘first in the Ameri- 
(can colonies, 598, 304, et seq 
han, The,” first besten play, 


286. 
aa Thomas, “The Orphan,” 


P. 
Pablos, Juan, press, 255. 


| | 

on Council, 208 
4 entertains members of Societ 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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| 
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Pachelbel, Karl Theodore, musician, 
306, 312. 

Paine, Russell S., on Council, 209. 

Pakenham, Sir Edward, invasion, 


33. 
Palomeque, Alberto, 72n. 
Paltsits, Victor H., gifts, 290. 
Patterson, Robert, professor of 

ayen, Joseph, printer, 123, seg. 
Peabody, Stephen, diaries, acquired, 


Peabrod C. 288. 
h, Robert Bishop, Ameri- 


258. 
Pearson, “Banbury Chap- 


Pelham, Peter, engraver, 306, and 
musical interest, 306, 312. 
Pelham, Peter Jr., musician, 306. 
Pemberton, Thomas, 283. 
Penningtor L gifts, 290 
enni n, .» gifts, 
a vania, newspapers, ac- 
qui 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
French 151n, 157m. 
Pennsylvania University, early plan 
of mathematics, 325. 
Philadelphia, first church organ, 
built in — 307; Christ 
Church organ, 308 
= James D., appointed teller, 


Pilgrims, peal psalters, 294 

Pindar, James H., gift, 282. 

Pinkney, William, 22. 

Piper, William manuscript as- 
sistance, 211. 

Piscataway, Indians, 118. 

Planetary system, laws of motion, 
Newton’s philosophy. See New- 
tonian Epoch in American Col- 
onies (1680-1783). 

Playford, John, 295, 311. 

Poinsett, Joel R., agent of US. to 
S. America, 13, et seq.; 38, 39, 7. 

Poland, emigrés, 45, et seq. 

Port-au-Prince, early press of. See 
Haiti, Un Sidécle et Demi de 
Journalisme en Haiti, 121-205. 

Porter, David, Commodore, 39. 

Portraits, A. A.S. exhibit to Metro- 
politan Museum, 211. 

N. church music, 


Portugal, troops in U.S., 48 and in 
Montevideo, 64. 
Post cards, picture, collection, 282. 
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Pott, William, Gov. of Va., 107. 
Pottery, pictorial and porce- 
lain, acquired, 


Pratt, Samuel J, “Emma Corbett,”’ 
editions, 270 271. 
“Music of the 


150th anniv. of the 
American Book of Common 
aa and exhibition, 212-214; 


i John, writings of, acquired, 


University, Mathematical 
instruction, 325. 

Printers. See Cabon’s Un Siecle et 
Demi de Journalisme en Haiti, 
edited by C. 8. Brigham, 121- 


205. 

Printing, Early American Printi 
Anniversaries. See Vail, R. 
G., Librarian’s report, 255. 

Prisoners, benefit in Boston, 1786, 
for relief of, 309. 

Privateering, U. S. and Spain, 37, 
39, 40, et seg.; Hispanic ‘America, 

m5..." 77, 100. 

vidence, engraving 
Great Storm, 1815, 2; church 
organ, 308. 

Psalm b books, acquired, 257. 

and French sources, 


295, 296. 
Peoudonyme, used by agents to U.S., 
Pueyrredén, Juan Martin de, rela- 
tions with deputy Martin Thomp- 
son, 46, et seg.; Supreme Director, 
54, 66, et seq., 73, 76, 81, 


dogma. ew- 


1680-17 
“Puritans and Music,” 294, 299, 311. 


Q. 
Quabbin Reservoir, Records, ac- 
quired of towns flooded by, 288 
Quincy, Josiah, 289. 


R. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, concern for 
— settlements in Amer., 102, 


271-274. 

Ravenet, Laurette (Mozard), 141n. 

Ravenscroft, Thomas, 295. 

tolerance, among Amer. 
colonists, 106, seq. 


Epoch in yt Colonies, 
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Revere, Paul, engraver of rot’ 
“Collection of Best Psalm Tun 

Revolutionary War, American, 
literary narratives, 268-271, docu- 
ments, acquired, 287. 

Rice, Albert W., on Council, 209; 
gifts, 290. 

Riis, Jacob, 271. 

Rittenhouse, David, 322; Newton- 
ian scholar, 325; tributes to, oe 
on Newton's s philosophy, 
oration, hilosoph. Soc., 
cited, 327 aa papers in Transac- 
tions, 328. 

Rivadavia, Bernardino, correspond- 
ence with De Forest, 95. 

Robertson, James A., death noticed, 
5; obituary, 9. 

— Thomas, H. C. Tutor, 317, 

Rodney, Caesar A., 59, 82, 94. 

Rogers, Nathaniel, 298. 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 317. 

Royal Society of London, Fellows 
—_ Amer. colonies, 316, 318, 

Rush, Benjamin, on David Ritten- 
house, 326. 

Rush, Richard, acting Secretary of 
State, 36, 54, passim. 

Russia, Monroe message to, conc. 
S. Amer. colonies, 24; mediation 
to US., 33. 


8. 


Saavedra, Diego de, agent to U.S. 
commissioned to purchase arms: 
17, 18, passim. 

Saint, T., 338. 

St. Clements, island, 117, 118; cross 
erected, and first Mass in Md. 
offered, 119. 

St. George’s river, 119. 

St. Mary’s river, first Maryland 
settlement, 119, 120. 

Salt, for trade, 1 114, seq. 

Saloaje, sh ship, 39, 

Haiti, Un Siécle 
et Demi de Journalisme en Haiti, 
121-205. 

San Martin, José Francisco de, 
military operations in Spanish 
Amer., 34, 40, 41, 49, 50, 53, 71, 


Scheide, John H., gifts, 231, 286, 
287. 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., elected a 
member, 2. 


American Antiquarian Society 


[Oct., 


Scholes, ae 4 A., “The Puritan and 


usic 
Scott, Winfield, 77. 
Selby, William, organist and teacher 
of music, and concert leader, 309. 
Séminaire Saint-Martial. See Haiti 
Journalism, 121, et passim. 
Sewall, Samuel, approval of excel- 
lent si , 301, 311. 
Sewall, rs. Samuel, 


299, 304. 
; | Seybolt, Pa aoe gifts, 231, 243, 
Seymour, George D.., gifts, 290. 
Shaler, William, 13 - 


Shaw, Robert K., re-elected Com- 
on Publications, 209; 


gifts, 

‘Thomas, “Theses Sab- 
batical,”’ 257. 

Sheppard, George S., gifts, 289. 

Ships, 57n, Ark and , 102. See 

mis, Samuel F., Early Diplo- 
matic ttie Missions 11- 101. 

Singing, in Engtish colonies, 296, 
297, 311; Harvard Theses, 300; 
revival of si in church, and 
John Tufts’ book of instruction, 
301; T. Walter’s, assistance to 
music, 302; C. Mather, on, 361. 

Singing Lecture, 1723, noted, 301. 

Singing Schools, established, 301, 
310; benefits of, 312, 313. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 7 eat 
Gifts Fund, 231; ; gifts, 290 

Skinner, John, 39. 

Skinner, Jose bh, Captain, 73. 

Slave trade, 

Small, Williams, 319. 

Smith, Capt. John, 104. 

Smith, Robert, US. Secretary of 
State, 13. 

Smith, William, President of Univ. 
of Penn., plan of mathematics, 


325. 

Sonneck, Oscar G., “Early Concert 
Life in America,” 294; cited, 297, 
305, 307. 

South’ America, diplomatic missions 
from Buenos Aires to the US., 
1811-1824. See Bemis, S. F., in 
his Diplomatic Missions, 11-101; 


musician, 


Revolted Colonies, Dec- 
Independence, 59, 
passim, 75. 

South Carolina, newspapers, ac- 
quired, 255. 

Spain, warships, 115, seq. 

Spalding, Philip L., tribute to, 5; 


obituary, 10. 
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| 
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Spanish, revolted colonies, South 
America. See Bemis, Samuel F., 
in his Early Diplomatic Missions 
from Buenos Aires to the U.S., 
1811-1824, 11-101. 

Spear, Dorothea E. .. Obituary of 
Joseph G. Minot, 225-227. 

Bathsheba, 270. 

Stage, early New England, 283-286. 

Stearns, Foster, gift, 281. 

Stearns, Frank W., collection of 
autographed photographs, ac- 


quired, 281. 

Sternhold and Hopkins, ee 
editions, 295; general use, 296 

Stiles, Ezra, a iary,” cited, 308; 
duties assumed as Pres. at Yale, 
and use of Newton’s Principia, 
321, 322. 

Stone, Wilbur M., Gifts, 290; 
paper, The History of Little 
Good Two-Shoes, 333-357; 
Bibli phy, 357-370; title page 
from Hist. of Goody Two Shoes, 
London, 1770. 

Stoughton Musical Society, 313. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, 289 

Streeter, Thomas W., gifts, 290. 

Strong, Nehemiah, “Astronomy Im- 

roved, or a New Astronomy,” 
20, et seq. 

Stra ~ Lord, British Minister 
to 12. 

‘Charles, 289. 

Sumter, Thomas, Minister to Brazil, 
14. 

Swann, Arthur, gifts, 290. 

Symmes, Thomas, “The Reason- 
ableness of Rezular Singing,” 300. 


T. 
Tagle, Gregorio, 53; deputy to U.S. 
from 8. Amer., 77, 80, 82. 
Tallis, Thomas, 295. 
Tate and Brady, 311, 313. 
Tatman, Charles T., 209. 
Taylor, Charles H., gifts, 2, 290; 
ice-president, presides, 207; re- 
elected Vice-president, 208. 
Taylor, Mrs. Robert C., gift, 282. 
Taylor, Thomas, privateer, 37. 
Tenant, Thomas, 80. 
Texas, 36. 
Thayer, Isaac, three Thayers, exe- 
cuted for murder, 273, 274. 
Thayer, Israel, 273. 
Thayer, Nelson, 273. 
Theatre, Boston’s first play, 283. 
Thomas, Isaiah, results as news- 


paper collector, 3; “the Newbery 
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of America,” “History of Little 
Goody Two Shoes,” Worc., 1787 
348, value, 356; reprintings of 
English juveniles, 348, 349. 
Thompson, Martin, agent to U.S., 


42, et seq. 
cutter, 19. 
om Jones,” pseud., 31. 
Tompkins, [John?], 295. 


Torres, Manuel, chargé in U.S., 21, 
93. 


Trading companies, 104. 

Treasurer, report of, 228- 

Treaties, Spain and U. rt 11795), 48. 

Tuckey, William, organist, 309. 

Tucuman, Congress, 42, 49. 

Tufts, John, revival of singing in 
church, with his “Collections of 
Tunes in Three Parts,” first book 
of instruction printed in the Col- 
onies, 301, 311. 

Turreau, Louis Marie, French Min- 
ister to U.S., 29. 

Tuttle, Julius H., re-elected Com- 
mittee on Publications, 209. 


U. 

United Provinces of S. America, 
recognition of United States of. 
See Bemis, Samuel F. in his Early 
Diplomatic Missions from Buenos 
—_ to the U.S., 1811-1824, 11- 


United States, Early Diplomatic 
Missions from Buenos Aires to 
the U. S., 1811-1824, paper, 
S. F. Bemis 11-101; early mis- 
sions from Buenos Aires to the 
U.S., 11-74; U.S. succession of 
consuls and agents in Buenos 
Aires, 75-101. 

Updike, Daniel Berkeley, gifts, 290. 

Upham, Thomas, cited, 111. 

‘Urania,”’ collection of hymn tunes. 
See Lyon, James. 


Vv 


Vail, Robert W. G., Librarian’s re- 
port, 248-292; researches, 248, 
249, 250, 292; accessions, as fol- 
lows; newspapers, 251-255, 289; 
early Am. printing, 255-258; 
Aristotle’s works, ; rare 
imprints, incl. military, 266-271; 
Revolutionary War, 268-277, 287; 
Rapscallions, 271-274; Juveniles, 
275; Broadsides, 277-281; Graphic 
Arts, 281; Glass and ttery, 
282; Manuscripts, 283, 280: Gifts, 
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289, 290, progress of cataloguing, 
291; additional ae 291. 
Vea Koren, Martin, 21. 
, comments on, . 
Vaughan, Sir William, in New- 
foundland, 104. 
commercial relations with 
Venus, aa 1769, 325. 
Vermont, newspapers, acquired, 255. 
Versailles, 1 124. 
, early settlement, 103, seq., 
8eg.; newspapers, uired, 
258; colonial music, 296, 300, 306. 


W. 
Wagner, Henry R., gifts, 255 
Walter, Thomas, 309 ; and 
Rules of Musick, ’ and “Sweet 
of Israel,” 302, et seq. 
= Reginald, Auditor, 209, 


Washington, George, 1789, music, 
Boston, in of, 313. 


Watts, Robert Britan- 


nica,’ 


Weis, appointed teller, 
290. 


208; gifts, 
Wellesley, Sir Henry, Biritish Sec. 
of For. Affairs, 21. 
Wellington, Arthur, Duke of, 26, 33. 
Welsh Goldsmith’ author 


of Goody, , argues for, with 
‘tthe vols., 337, 338, 
in his “Early History of of Child- 
dren’s Books in N. E., 
Wesby Bindery, gift, 290. 
— Benjamin, ewtonian scholar, 
inted to Brown University, 


West Indies. See The Ark and the 
, experiences crossing the 


English Jesuit, 
Relation of the voyage of the Ark 
and Dove, 111, seq., 116, cited, 117. 
White, K., Narrative of, 274. 
Whitney, James L., Estate, 
Michael, 
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William and Mary College, New- 
ton’s influence, 319; destructive 

Wind: William H., special de 
inder, 8 
of U.S. to South ’Amer., 17 and 
military incompetence, 78. 

papers in the 14 
151n; appointed teller, on Coun 


cil, 208. 
Winslow, on singing of 


Winthrop, ‘John, iv, 323, 329; praise 
of Stiles at Yale, 321; Newtonian 
scholar, 324, 325; influence upon 
Brown’ Univ. "325; profound 
learning, 329. 

Wintour, Captain, 112. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, French 
newspapers, 162n. 

Wit and humor, 276. 

Witt, Christopher, built first organ 
in the 

appointed 


exhibit of Amer. prints, 212. 
my Chamber of Commerce, 


gifts, 290 
Worcester Public 290. 
Works Administration, 

assistance, 211, 291; 290. 
Worthington, William 

agent to South Amer., 76, 81, anos. 
— Harry A., elected @ mem- 


r, 2. 
Wroth, Lawrence C., gifts, 290. 


Y. 


Yale College, Newton’s fluxions 
taught, and his influence in- 
creased, 319, et seq.; gifts from 
Newton, 329. 

Yoacomaco Indians, 119. 


. | Young, Charlotte, on authorship of 


Goody Two Shoes, 339 
Yrigoyen, Miguel, 21. 


> 
“ 4 ilton B., gifts, 5 
Woodstock, Conn., of, con- 
tinuation of Bowen’s, 212. 
Wooster, Julia (Mrs. D. C. De- 
Forest), 80, 89. 
Worcester Art Museum, A.A5S. 
= 
| ocean, 102-120. 
| 


> 


